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PRIN OS Ae 


PRE PACE, 


I SEND this laborious volume to the press with a.clear sense 
of its limitations. But on this subject no more need be said ; 
the shortcomings of the work will be at least as Es {6 
others as to myself. 

The books that I have used most for the purpose of the 
commentary are those of Alford, Kiihl, and von Soden, that 
of Dr. Hort for part of the First Epistle of St. Peter, that of 
Spitta for 2 Peter and Jude Of Introductions: I know at 
first hand only those of Salmon, B. Weiss, Westcott, Jiilicher, 
and Zahn, the excellent articles of Dr. Chase in Hastings’ 
Dictionary of the Bible, and Harnack’s Chronologie. No-one 
can write of the early Church without feeling how greatly he 
has been helped in an infinity of directions by the eminent 
scholar last named. 

But the apparatus of a commentator on the New Testa- 
ment ought to be much wider than it usually is. The Anti- 
nomians with whom we meet in 2 Peter and Jude cannot be 
understood from the New Testament alone. To see what 
they were we must turn not merely to Corinthians, Thessa- 
lonians, or the Apocalypse, but to the lives of Luther and 
Wesley, to the times of Eckhart, Tauler and Ruysbroek, or 
to such books as Barclay’s /uner Life of the Religious Societies 
of the Commonwealth. Every great religious upheaval repro- 

1 Valuable summaries of the Literature are found—for 1 and 2 Peter, 


Hastings’ D. of the B., vol. iii. pp. 817, 818; for Jude, vol. ii. pp. 805, 806, 
and Smith’s D. of the B., vol. i. p. 1839, ed. 1893. 
Vv 
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duces the same phenomena. There can be no doubt that 
they existed also in apostolic times. The Gnostics again, 
with whom these Antinomians have been confounded, cannot 
be understood without some acquaintance with the magic 
and devil-worship which reigned throughout the Greco- 
Roman world. For this we must go to Plutarch, Apuleius, 
Lucian, the Neo-Platonists, or the papyri. Deissmann, in 
his Bzbelstudien, gives some specimens of magical formule, 
and the Pistzs Sophia will show how the sacred names of the 
Bible and of the heathen mythology were mixed up together. 

At this moment in Hayti there are Gnostics who blend 
Vaudoux, or snake-worship, with Roman Catholicism, and 
it is probable that the same kind of “syncretism” is known 
to missionaries in other quarters. The Gnosticism of the 
Greeks and Orientals was probably not quite so sinister as 
that of the Haytian negroes, but it belonged to the same 
family. 

A point which gives the commentator much trouble is 
the nature of the Greek with which he has to deal. It is 
Vulgar Greek, but this is a most indefinite term. There is 
(1) the Greek that was written by men of education, by 
Epictetus, Plutarch, Dio Chrysostom, Lucian, Clement of 
Alexandria. In this there are many new words and expres- 
sions, and the niceties of Attic grammar are relaxed; at the 
same time the old classics exercise a strong influence over 
the writers mind. (2) Again there is colloquial Greek, 
which, as it was spoken in Egypt, we see fresh from the 
source in the Oxyrhynchus Papyri, published by Grenfell and 
Hunt. (3) There is, again, the colloquial Greek as written 
by Jews, whose grammar and phraseology were more or less 
influenced by the Septuagint and the genius of the Hebrew 
tongue. (4) Again we have to take into account the force 
of Christian usage, which coined many new terms of its own. 
(5) Finally, there are perceptible differences in the linguistic 
habits of the New Testament writers themselves. Con- 
stantly we have to ask whether any inference can be drawn 
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from the presence or absence of the article, what sense is to 
be attached to a «4 or an 2, whether such a phrase as xpos 
Braopnuias is Hebrew or Greek, whether é Xpiorg is Pauline 
or liturgical. Much has been done in later years to simplify 
these questions. The admirable Concordance of Hatch and 
Redpath is often the best of commentaries. Field has done 
much good service, and books like Deissmann’s Bzbelstudien 
(of which an English translation has recently been published 
by Messrs. T. & T. Clark) are of great use. Finally, Dr. 
Blass has earned the gratitude of all commentators by his 
Grammar. It is the work of one who with a profound 
knowledge of classical Greek combines a large and accurate 
acquaintance with the language of the New Testament, and 
no book shows so clearly, what we want especially to know, 
the difference between the two. 

Some of my readers may be startled, or even shocked, by 
the view taken in this volume of the relation between the 
two great apostles, St. Peter and St. Paul. It has not been 
adopted hastily, nor is it, I trust, irreverent. But it will not 
be accepted by anyone who regards the Didache as belong- 
ing to the first or even to the second century. My own 
conviction is that it belongs to the fourth. According as 
the reader accepts one view or the other, his conception of 
the early history of the Church will be fundamentally 
different. 

As regards the relation between St. Peter and St. Paul 
again, there is need of a wider historical sense than is usually 
brought to bear upon the question. The difference between 
the two apostles was, as I believe, practically that which 
divided Hooker from Cartwright. I say practically, as 
meaning that a strictly Pauline Church would, in the details 
of worship and discipline, approximate very closely to the 
ideal of the Puritans. It would be built upon the theory of 
direct and personal inspiration, not upon that of indirect 
and corporate inspiration. These two theories produce 
very different results in the way of organisation, as, in fact, 
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everybody knows. I have called St. Paul a Mystic and St. 
Peter a Disciplinarian, not because the latter was not truly 
inspired, but because his inspiration was of a different type, 
of that type which is on amicable terms with reason, edu- 
cation, and law. 

People often tell one that the more Mysticism is explained 
the more obscure it becomes. It is a natural difficulty, be- 
cause up to a certain point all Christians are Mystics, as 
indeed are many who are not Christians at all. I may refer 
all those who wish for light upon this perplexing question to 
the excellent Bampton Lectures of my friend Mr. Inge. Or 
they may consider the difference between Law’s Serious Call 
and his Sgzrit of Prayer. Or they may read the Sermons 
of Tauler, or that most instructive book the /ournal of 
George Fox. Or they may ask themselves that question, on 
the answer to which everything turns, what they mean by 
the right of private judgment, on what it rests, and how far 
itextends. | 

No man may presume to ask whether St. Peter or St. 
Paul was the greater saint. Nor can we ask whether the 
Pauline or the Petrine spirit is the more profitable for our 
times, for this, too, God alone knows. But, as we read the 
second chapter of Galatians, we cannot fail to be struck by 
the remarkable fact that St. Peter made no reply, nor can we 
well avoid the attempt to see what he might have said for 
himself, if he had thought it wise to take up the glove, 
Further, every Christian ought to ask which of these great 
apostles speaks more directly to his own soul. If it be Paul, 
let us be sure that we know what Freedom means, where it 
meets and where it parts from Law. If it be Peter, let us be 
sure that we know where Discipline begins and where it 
ends, lest for others, and indeed for ourselves, it become a 
yoke too heavy to be borne, 

Like all brethren of the guild of students, I owe more 
than I can tell, to more people than I can name. It has 
been my desire to acknowledge all debts. But the great 
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libraries are not easy of access to a dweller in the country, 
and often, from lack of intercourse with fellow-labourers, one 
does not even hear of good books. In this way, not only is 
much valuable information missed, but it becomes impossible 
to render the due tribute of respect and appreciation to 
those who have tilled the same ground beforehand. If there 
is any scholar who may think that I have been vending his 
wares without his trade-mark, I trust he will accept this 
imperfect apology. But I must tender special thanks to the 
Rev. Dr. Plummer, Master of University College, Durham, 
who has revised all the proofs with laborious care, and whose 
learning and judgment have been exceedingly helpful at 
many points; and to those eminent and most courteous 
scholars, the Rev. Dr. Sanday and the Rev. Dr. Driver, who 
have been most kind in answering questions as to which I 
was very much in the dark. 

With these words of explanation and gratitude the book 
must go forth to face the world. Whatever be its fate, it is 
a sincere and humble endeavour to promote the interests of 
scholarship, edification, and peace. 


CHARLES BIGG, 


Fenny CoMPTon, /wume 29, 1901. 


PREFACE. TO SECOND Eitan 


AS the Publishers inform me that a new issue of this volume 
is called for, I trust that it has been found useful. 

The modern custom of stereotyping does not allow a 
writer much freedom in revision. I have corrected a great 
number of small errors, pointed out to me not by crabbed 
reviewers, but by accurate and most benevolent readers, 
whose wounds are the faithful wounds of a friend, and to 
whom I tender my grateful thanks. 

Also, I have added on the pages immediately following a 
handful of addenda et corrigenda, which could not be inserted 
in the body of the book. 


CHARLES BIGG. 


CHRIST CHURCH, OXFORD, 
November 4, 1902. 


ADDENDA ET CORRIGENDA. 


ieee 


To the Zestimonia for First Peter may be added— 


Barn. xi. II, kal cis ev KataBaivouey cis 70 VOwp yeuovtes 
dpaptiav Kai ptrov, cf. 1 Pet. iii. 21. 

Lp. ad Diognetum, xii. +» KAR poe ovvdyovrat, cf. r Pet. v. 3- 

Sarapion of Antioch, in Eus. A. £. v. 19. 2, rapa racy rH év 
Koop adeAporytt, cf. 1 Pet. v. 9. 


Page 56, line 3.—Add Julian, £/. 63, to the other references to 
the Decree of Jerusalem. 


Page 100.—A remark should be added to the note upon rerypy- 
pévny eis tpas (i. 4). With the addition of éru xa/, and in connexion 
with verbs distinctly expressive of survival, eis tuas might mean 
‘until your time,” cf. Herod. i. 92, ere kat és ue nv mwepreovra, and, 
for a late instance, Julian, ad S.P.Q.R. Athen. 269 D (ed. Span- 
heim), oderas dé && éxelvou Kal eis dyads ere THS TOV Tpoyovey apeTis 
dorep euripevpa te opixpdv. But these phrases are not parallel. 
In Acts xxv. 21; 2 Pet. ii. 4, 9, ill. 7; Jude 6, typetv eis means 
“to reserve for,” not ‘‘to preserve until.” 


Page 111, note on viv dvyyyéAy.—Yet compare Dionysius of 
Alexandria, in Eus. H £. vii. 5. 2, ofs viv émeoreiAare, “to whom 
you wrote the other day.” Dr. Hort insists that the aorist must 
here keep its proper sense. 


Page 124, line 40.—My friend Mr. Plummer of C. C. C. observes 
that Gospel is not good spell, but news about God ; but it is not 
possible to rearrange the text of the passage where this error occurs. 


Page 134, note on tas dperds. .—In ecclesiastical Latin wzrtutes 
constantly means “miracles.” See Tertullian, <Apolog. 21, de 
praesc, haer. 30, 44; Silvia, Peregr. 20 (ed. Geyer, p. 66), ut et 
uirtutes faciant multas ; Paul. Nol. carm. XiX. 291, uirtutes ut eas 
idem celebraret humatus; Sid. Ap. Zf. vii. 16, sed confessorem 


uirtutum signa sequuntur. 
x1 
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Page 140, line 2.—Mr. Plummer notes that, in the East, the 
title Bacdeds came to be so exclusively confined to the Emperor, 
that, when the Byzantine historians speak of any other prince, they 
call him pié (vex). See the Glossary to Georgius Cedrenus in the 
Corp. Script. Hist. Byzantinae, Bonn, 1839. 


Page 150, line 8.—It should be observed that Clement does 
not quote the words of Isaiah as they are rendered by the LXX., 
déow Tods dpxovTds cov ev eipjvy Kal TOds eriTKOTOUS TOU EV dukaroovvy. 
See Lightfoot’s note upon the passage in Clement, and Swete, /ztro- 
duction to the O.T. in Greek, p. 469. 


Page 165, note on fvros. —St. Peter’s use of the word may 
be illustrated from Marcus Antoninus, vii. 47, aroxafaipovor yap 
ai TovTwv pavtacias Tov pirov xapal Biov. 


Page 165, line 31.—“érepwrav is not used of prayer to God.” 
"Exepwrav tov Ocov, év TG Od, ev Kupiw, dua rod @eod, dia Tod 
Kvpiov are common phrases in the LXX., but signify not “ to 
pray to God,” but “to ask God a question,” “to ask Him for an 
oracle.” See Isa. xxx. 2, lxv. 1 (quoted by St. Paul in Rom. x. 20)5 
Jer. xxi. 2; Ez. xx. 1. “Evepwrav codiav ‘in Prov. xvii. 28 is 
probably ‘to consult or question wisdom,” not “‘ to pray for wisdom.” 
*Epwrav is used in the New Testament of prayer by St. John, 
xiv. 16, xvi. 26, xvll. 9, 15, 20; 1 John v. 16 (see Bishop West- 
coti’s note on this last passage). But it means strictly not “ pray,” 
but “ask.” 


Page 168, line 23.—The verb oivofAvyety is found in Deut. xxi. 
20, not the noun oivodAvyia. 


_ Page 184, line 30.—For “high priest’s family” read “high- 
priestly families.” There seem to have been about four families 
from which the high-priest was selected. 


Page 189, line 1.—The reader’s attention should here have been 
drawn to the just remark of Professor Ramsay (C. &. Z., p. 367), 
that corporate or collegiate responsibility did not exist in the ancient 
polity. ‘Each individual possessed the full powers of the whole 
body. The act of one was authoritative as the act of all; each 
could thwart the power of his colleagues ; no idea of acting by vote 
of the majority sexisted.” Dr. Hatch’s view introduces a. strictly 
modern conception into a quite alien state of things. 


To the Zestimonia tor Second Peter may perhaps be added— 
Dionysius of Alexandria, in Eus. &. £. vii. 7. 2, cvpddiperbar 


~ aA yy lal 
TO THS Tovyplas avtov BopBopw. 
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Novatian, De Regula Fidet, 8, siue quoniam ad igneum diem 
iudicii mundus. iste festinat, where Jackson discerns an allusion to 
Pet. ii. 


Page 264, line 32.—Myypnv oveto Oat, “to remember,” is com- 
monly used in the sense of “to mention,” see for instance Herod. 
i. 15, "Apdvos d& rod Tvyew pera Tuynv Baorredoavros pvnpnv rou)- 
copa. With the addition of the article it means “to call to 
remembrance,” see Thue. il. 54, mpos & éracyov tiv pany €OLovvTo, 
“they called (the oracular verse) to their remembrance in the shape 
that agreed with their sufferings” ; they maintained that Aouuds was 
the right reading. Mynyun is not found elsewhere in the New 
Testament, Apparently it had been almost pushed out of colloquial 
use by pveia, see Bekker’s Anecdota, 107. 25. Thus we find wdvres 
gov dvarravTés pvetav qrovovpevot, In a papyrus Of 172 B.C. Tea 
A Sipe p- 210); cf. Philemon 4; 1 Thess. i. 2; Rom. i. 9; 
Eph. i. 16. In all these passages it would be difficult to say 
whether the precise meaning is “mention by name,” or “call to 
remembrance.” The phrase ‘‘to remember in prayer” includes 
both senses. It may be noticed that P and some cursives have 
pvelav here. 


Page 277, note on tedpwoas.—lIn the fourth century Silvia was 
shown the ruins of the Five Cities. See Feregr. 12 (ed. Geyer, 
p- 54), quae tamen Segor sola de illis quinque in hodie constat. 
Nam et memoriale ibi est, de ceteris autem illis ciuitatibus nichil 
aliud apparet nisi subuersio ruinarum, quemadmodum in cinerem 
conuersae sunt. 


Page 283, line 15.—For dxatamaivorovs, Lachmann and W H 
read dxaramdorovs, following the strong combination of AB. See 
W H, Introduction, p. 170. “Axarardorovs might, without great 
difficulty, be regarded as a vulgar form of dxarazavorovs, since the 
verb zavw in later Greek shows a tendency to drop the v; thus we 
find erdny, TAHT Opa, dvamaeobe (reading of D in Mark xiv. At); 
dde 4 évaraerat in a Roman epitaph (C. Z G. 6595), and 4 dvarrapos i 
dvaravois. But WH prefer to regard the word as meaning ‘ 
satiable,” and as derived from the poetic verb zaréopa. “ ie 
pointing out that in Homer this verb means no more than to taste, 
Athenaeus adds in contrast (i 43. ps 244), ot Oe VEBTEPOL Kal él TOU 
rAnpwbqvar tWWéace TO racacba.” That is to say, in later Greek, 
maoac bau meant “to eat heartily,” or “to repletion,” not merely «to 
taste.” "Amaoros means “fasting,” or, not having fasted, but it is 
just possible that 4 eae if the word could be shown to exist, 
might mean “hungry” or “greedy.” The word might more easily 
be derived from xarardoow. ‘Thus it might be used of diseased eyes 
“not anointed” with collyrium (Epict. ii. 21. 20, iil. 21. 21), or with 
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clay (John xix. 6). Icannot find that xarardcow is employed in this 
medical sense, but in Tobit xi. 11 we read, xat rpooérace tiv XoAnV 
emt rovs 6fOadpors Tod tatpos adrod. In this way dxatazacros might 
mean “purblind.” But it is safer to stand by the reading of the 
Sinaitic MS., op@adpous exovTes pwertous morxadtas Kal akaTaTaVvaTOUS 
apaprias Sedcalovtes Wuxas acrypiktovs. The erroneous form 
porxadias may easily be explained (see p. 212). “Apaprias will go 
with deAecZovres, which can hardly stand without a dative to express 
the nature of the bait employed, and dxararavarous is an apt epithet 
for roving licentious eyes. Translate ‘‘ Having eyes full of adultery 
and restless, catching unstable souls with the bait of sin.” 


Page 310.—Add to the list of drag Aeydueva, in Jude, éxropvevew! 
and t7reéxeuv}. 


Page 336.—The word pepiiporpos occurs in Epictetus, ili. 2. 14. 
Other references are given in Liddell and Scott. 


Page 344, note on pdvw @ed.—It should be observed that, in 
using the phrase, “‘ the only God,” of the Father, Jude is in agree- 
ment with St. John (xvii. 3), St. Paul (Eph. iv. 6), all the early 
Fathers (Hermas, Mand. 1; Irenaeus (Stieren), i. 9. 2, 3, i. 10. 1, 
and passim; Tertullian, ad. Prax. 2, de praescr. haer. 36, de uirg. 
uel. 1; Novatian, de Reg. Lidet, 9 ; Justin, Dial. 126; Clem. Alex. 
Protrep. x. 103; Cyprian, guod idola dii non sint, 8-11; Origen, 
in Joann. 1. 22 and passim), and the Nicene Creed itself, which, 
in accordance with earlier creeds and theology, begins with the 
words micrevopev eis Eva Ocdv watépa mavtoxpatopa. The Father 
was held to be the one ultimate author of all that exists in heaven 
or on earth. This view was not thought to be inconsistent with 
belief in the true divinity of the Son, though it led to the use of 
guarded expressions (Ignatius, 6 @eds 7av ; Cyprian, Deus noster ; 
Justin, Oeds, not 6 Meds). 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE FIRST EPISTLE OF 
>i. PETER. 


§ I. THE CATHOLIC EPISTLES. 


THE group of Epistles in which 1 Peter occupies a place is variously 
known as Catholic, Canonic, or Apostolic. 

The title Catholic is used by the Council of Laodicea, Chry- 
sostom, Johannes Damascenus, Ebed Jesu, Cyril of Jerusalem, 
Epiphanius, the Alexandrine Codex, Athanasius, Gregory Nazianzen, 
Amphilochius, Leontius, Nicephorus. 

Canonic is used by Junilius, Gelasius (according to two MSS.), 
John of Salisbury, Hugo of St. Victor, and by the Liber Pontificalis 
(see Duchesne). 

Apostolic is used by Gelasius (according to the reading pre- 
ferred by Bishop Westcott), and perhaps also by Ebed Jesu. 

The title Catholic appears to be understood by Ebed Jesu as 
signifying the universal acceptance of the Epistles. His words are: 
* Tres etiam Epistolae quae inscribuntur 

Apostolis in omni codice et lingua, 


Jacobo scilicet et Petro et Joanni ; 
Et Catholicae nuncupantur.” 


But Leontius explains it differently: xaodrcal d@ éxAnOnrav ered: 
od mpos ev eOvos eypadyoay, ws ai rod IlavAov, ddAG KadAov zpos 
advta, This, however, can hardly be the true explanation, for 
James, 1 and 2 Peter, 2 and 3 John, all have a limited address, 
and there can be little doubt that 1 John and Jude are also intended 
for a definite circle of readers. 

Canonic is understood by Junilius to mean ‘containing the rule 
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of faith”: Qui libri ad simplicem doctrinam pertinent? Canonici 
septemdecim. . . . Quae sunt perfectae auctoritatis ? Quae canonica 
in singulis speciebus absolute numeravimus. 

The references for this section will be found in Westcott, 
On the Canon of the New Testament, Appendix D. 

Canonic appears to be the Western title, Catholic the Eastern. 
The two words probably mean the same thing, “included in the 
Canon,” “universally received,” ‘ orthodox.” 

The order of the books in the New Testament varies greatly in 
different authorities. 

In the Greek MSS. it is usually Gospels, Acts, Catholic Epistles, 
Pauline Epistles, Apocalypse. 

In the Sinaitic MS. and Peshito Version it is Gospels, Pauline 
Epistles, Acts, Catholic Epistles, Apocalypse. 

In the Canones Apostolic’, the Memphitic and Sahidic Versions, 
it is Gospels, Pauline Epistles, Catholic Epistles, Acts, Apocalypse. 

In the Muratorian Fragment the order is apparently (see third 
section) Gospels, Acts, Pauline Epistles, Catholic Epistles, Apoca- 
lypse. This is the prevalent usage in the West. There are 
numerous variations of minor importance. (See Gregory and 
Abbot, p. 132 sqq.) 

Since the fourth century the generally received order of the 
Catholic Epistles has been James, Peter, John, Jude, but there are 
many ancient variations which will be found in Gregory and Abbot, 
pp. 138, 139. 


§ 2. VOCABULARY AND STYLE OF THE FIRST EPISTLE 
OF ST. PETER. 


The vocabulary of the Epistle is remarkable as containing a 
large number of words which are not used by any other of the New 
Testament writers. The list of them is as follows: 


dyaborouia, dyaborouds!, adeAhdrys!, adikws!, ddodos, aia ypoxepdas, 
ddorpioerioKoros, dpapdvtivos, dudpavtos!, avayevvav!, dvayxacTas, 
avalovvucbal, dvdxvows, dvexAdAntos, dvtio.Woperr, aroyiver bau”, 
drrovénew!, drpoowrodAnmTus, apetal!, aptryevvytos, épxuro(unv®, Brodv, 
yovatxetos!, éyKxopBodobas (éyxoArotaGa), éurdoxy, evdvors!, eéayyér- 
Aew!, eEepevvav!, érepdrnual, eruxdduppal, émiAourosl, émaprupedv!, 
éromrevelv”, tepdrevual, KAéos!, KAHpo, Kpataids!, Kriorys!, podrwwp!, 
oivoprvyia, spoppov, drrilerOar2, ratporapddoros, mepiOecrs?, réros!, 
mpobvpus', mpouapriperbar, wrdqots!, pvros!, obevodv, oropdl, cvpmra- 
Oxjs!, cuprperBitepos, cvvexdexTds, cvvoikeiv!, Tarewdppuwv!, TeAelws!, 
broypaupos', trodiumdvev, piridderdos!, piidppwv (v.2 in iii. 8), 
apv<erbar. 


They number in all sixty-two. Words marked (4) are found in 
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the Septuagint. Words marked (2) are found in one of the other 
Greek versions of the Old Testament. 

“Avayevvyeis occurs only as a doubtful variant for zapayevybels 
in the preface to Sirach. Some MSS. appear to have read this word 
in John iii. 3, 5, but here it is possibly borrowed from St. Peter. 

What observations are necessary on these words will be found 
in the Notes. Here we may remark that the language and the 
thoughts of the author are deeply tinged by the influence of the 
Greek Old Testament. He appears to have had a special predilec- 
tion for Maccabees, with which he has many words in common 
(kataBoAry, Siacropd, aplavros, ddgar, dvactpody, waporkia, teparevja, 
TEpléexw, GpeTal, troypappds, TTOnoLs, amovéeuew, cuuTabys, Eeviler, 
ktiorTys, a0eXporys), and for Wisdom (dpOaprtos, ducavros, éudpavtos). 
His vocabulary is marked by a certain dignity and elevation. It 
shows no trace of the Atticist affectation which was common in the 
second century, but is such as might have been employed by a well- 
read Jew of good social standing in the first. 

The Hebraisms which occur are neither many nor harsh. We 
find éAmilew emi (i. 13); Tékva traxons (i. 14); Tas dodvas Tis 
duavoias (1. 13); arporwrodynmrus (i. 17); pHya Kupiov (i. 25); Aads 
eis Tepiroinow (il. Q) ; oKedos (ill. 7) ; topeverOau év (iv. 3), and so on; 
but there is nothing to suggest that the writer habitually spoke or 
thought in Hebrew, or that he was translating from a Hebrew original. 
There are no Latinisms. 

What may be called the new Christian vocabulary appears, of 
course. We find Xpiotiavés, Barticpa, dyaray, mlotis, ebayyed ie, 
GAnGeva, exrexTds, EvVAov, Tpoyvwots, ayiacpos, Teipacpds, Teta, 
mpeoBvtepos, Tamewos, KAjpor, and other words might be added. 
But we do not meet with vopos, émickoros, didkovos, éxxAyola. 
There is no mention of the Christian Prophet, or of Widows or 
Orphans. Nor do we find any of those words which belong especi- 
ally to the circle of St. Paul’s ideas (duasoty and its family: axpo- 
Bvotia, mepitropyn: édAdoyeiv: dvaxepadootabar: vioecia: wArpwpe.: 
protipiov: appaBav: wrapdrtwya, tapaBacis, rapaBdrns: mpodects, 
mpooptle : KavxacOat: Katapyetv: oTavpds, oravpotv: poppy: Ciun: 
pd pp.d, and so forth). 

What grammarians note as vulgarisms or colloquialisms of later 
Greek are present, but not in any striking degree. ‘There are a few 
words of late coinage, like xa@ds, irokywurdver. The terminations 
-wa and -pos are confused; thus we have broypappos for t7d- 
ypappa, and some words, e.g. mpopapriper Oa, doxipiov, seem to 
be incorrectly used. But, generally speaking, the orthography 
and grammar are not bad. In some points, indeed, there is 
remarkable correctness in the writer’s use. 

Thus the particle wv occurs six times, and is always followed 
by 6é But two of these instances (ii. 14, iv. 14) are dubious, 
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The article is employed in more classical style than by any other 
writer of the New Testament. Take, for instance, the quite 
Thucydidean clause in iii. 3, 6 €€wSev éurdoKis Tprxov Kal mepibereas 
xpvotov H evdvorews imatiov KOO LOS, and eight times he uses the-nice 
arrangement exemplified in the phrase roy rijs tapotxias ipav xpovov 
(i. 17, til 1, 3, 20, iv. 14, v.40 Gis, 4). I ive ge Mas ore BovrAnpa 
rav ébvav, the collocation which in the rest of the New Testament is 
almost universal. 

Still more striking is the refined accuracy of his use of os in 
i. 19, ds Guvod dudpov Kat doridov Xpiorod: ii. 16, wy os émixdAvppa 
eyovres THs Kaxias THY éAevOepiay : iil. 7, ds doOeveotépw oKEveL TH yuvai- 
xelw. In the first passage Xpor0d ds dpvod dpapov kat doiAov would 
be Greek, but the masters of style prefer the arrangement followed 
by Peter; for instance, Plato, Zaws, 905 B, ws év xarértpos aitav 
rais mpd&eow, compare Diognetus, vi. 6, xatéxovtar ds év ppovpa TO 
koopm: Josephus, At. xvill. 9. 5, @s tad Kpelrrovos KaKov Tis 
ériOupias vixwuevov. This subtlety was a stumbling-block in later 
Greek (see Cobet, Variae Lectiones, pp. 163, 532). I find no other 
instance of this nicety in the New Testament except in Hebrews, 
Xil. 7, ds viots tuty mporpéperar 6 @eds. Peter himself follows the 
other, to us more natural, order in il. 12, katadadovow tpov os 
KQKOTTOLWV. 

On the other hand, Peter constantly omits the article altogether, 
especially in the case of a noun used with another noun in the 
attributive genitive,—év dy.acud Mvevparos, eis pavtirpodv atparos, 
i. 2; Ov dvactdécews Inood Xpioroi, i. 3 ; ev droxadtWer Incod Xpior0d, 
i. 73 cwrypiav Wray, 1. 93 ev Nuepa erioxor"|s, ii, 12,—but also with 
single nouns, wvedpa dyvov, 1. 12; eds, passim; ev KaipO éeoydrTa, 
1. 55 ypapy, li. 6; -yuvatkes, ili, 1; dyyeAor, i, 123 vexpOv, 1. 3; 
Cavras Kat vexpots, iv. 5; movxiAns xapitos, iv. 10; Adyua, iv. 11; 
mpeoBurépous, Vv. 1. Some of these may be instances of that dropping 
of the article before familiar words or in current phrases which is 
common in all Greek writers ; in some again there may be a doubt 
whether the absence of the article does not give the noun a qualita- 
tive force, whether, for instance, éyyeAo., in i. 12, means “the 
angels,” or “even angels,” “such wonderful beings as angels.” 
But there are cases where no reason can be found, and where the 
attempt to find one only leads to mistranslation. 

As elsewhere in the New Testament, p# is used with the 
participle wheré classic usage would exact od; see i. 8, iv. 4; but 
we have ovx iddrtes, i. 8. 


It is doubtful whether any distinction is made between the 
present and the aorist imperative in ii. 17. 

“Iva is followed once by the fut. ind. (iii. 1) ; elsewhere invariably 
by the subjunctive, whatever the tense of the principal verb. 

Very few connecting particles are employed. “Apa, ye, éret, 
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éreioy, Te, O77, Tov, Tws, do not occur. Nor is dy to be found in the 
Epistle. This fact alone is sufficient to show that the writer was 
not a Greek. 

The writer of the Epistle was probably unable to produce such 
work as we see in the highly finished preface to St. Luke’s Gospel. 
Nevertheless he was quite awake to the difference between good 
Greek and bad, and used the language with freedom and a not 
inconsiderable degree of correctness. It follows almost necessarily 
that St. Peter cannot have written the Epistle himself. The 
apostle could not speak even his own native tongue with refined 
precision, but was easily recognised by dialect or accent as a 
Galilaean (Matt. xxvi. 73; Mark xiv. 70; Luke xxii. 59). He 
struck his own countrymen as an unlearned and ignorant man 
(Acts iv. 13), and it is not probable that he ever acquired an easy 
mastery of Greek, for primitive tradition represents him as making 
use of Mark as interpreter (Papias in Eus. ZH. E£. iii. 39. 15; 
Irenaeus, lil. 1. 1; ro. 6). Basilides the Gnostic pretended to have 
learned some part of his doctrine from Glaucias, ‘the interpreter of 
Peter” (Clem. Al. S¢vom. vii. 17. 106); and though this is fiction, it 
testifies to the prevalent belief of the early Church that St. Peter 
shrank from the effort of literary composition in Greek. On the 
other hand, the Epistle shows no trace of translation, and we may 
dismiss with confidence Jerome’s view (Z ist. ad Hedib. 150) that 
it was originally written in Aramaic. 

It is highly probable that the Epistle as it stands is the work of 
an ‘‘interpreter,” and this was the general view held by scholars of 
the last generation (Semler, Eichhorn, Ewald, W. Grimm, Renan, 
Weisse; in recent times Kiihl). Opinions differ as to who the 
interpreter was. Many have fixed upon St. Mark, guided by the 
old tradition which makes him the é€pyyve’s of Peter. But the 
evangelist was probably not the only friend who helped the apostle 
in literary composition, and the style of the Epistle is very unlike 
that of the second Gospel. It is more probable that the interpreter 
was Silvanus; indeed this may very well be the meaning of the 
words 81a DAovavod tpiy eypawa (vy. 12). Kuhl insists that dué can 
only denote the bearer, not the draughtsman of the Epistle. But 
he is certainly mistaken in thus limiting the sense of the pre- 
position. Dionysius of Corinth (in Eus. #7. Z. iv. 23. 11) speaks of 
the Epistle of Clement as mpiv dia KArjpevros ypadetoavy, meaning 
clearly that Clement was the mouthpiece or interpreter of the 
Church of Rome. It is quite possible that St. Peter’s phrase is to 
be understood in the same way. At the same time, Silvanus might 
be, and probably was, the bearer as well as the draughtsman of the 
Epistle. 

Neither is it certain what was the precise function of the 
“interpreter.” He would be more than an amanuensis (troypadevs, 
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ra.xvypédos), such as was employed by St. Paul, Origen, and indeed 
most ancient writers; but how much more we cannot say. We 
might suppose that the apostle dictated in Aramaic, and that 
Silvanus expressed the substance in his own Greek. In this sense 
King Oswald served Aidan as énterpres uerbi caelestis (Bede, H. £. 
iii. 3; see Mr. Plummer’s note). Or the apostle may have dictated 
in Greek—St. Peter must have been able to speak the language in 
some degree—and the interpreter may have altered and corrected 
his expressions more or less, as was necessary. Thus Josephus 
(contra Apion. i. 9) availed himself of the assistance of Greek 
scholars to polish and correct the style of his writings. There is 
yet a third possibility, that the interpreter received only general 
instructions, and was allowed a free hand as to the manner in 
which they should be carried out, subject to the revision and 
approval of the author. This seems to have been the position of 
Clement of Rome. But Clement, though the servant of the Church, 
was yet its leading member, and we can hardly suppose that the 
liberty allowed to St. Peter’s assistant would be so wide as this. 

If an interpreter, in any of these senses, was employed, it 
follows that the actual words of the Epistle are not altogether those 
of the apostle himself; and this consequence must be borne in 
mind when we come, as we shall come later on, to discuss the 
relation of xr Peter to other documents in the New Testament. 
But there is nothing to prevent us from supposing that the points 
handled, the manner in which they are developed, the general tone 
of thought, are those of St. Peter himself. There are certain 
striking characteristics which undoubtedly are the property of the 
author: the constant allusions to the Old Testament; the strong 
sense of an unbroken continuity between the Law, the Prophets, 
and the Gospel ; the absence of anything that can be called specula- 
tion; the fatherly pastoral temper, and constant preference of the 
concrete to the abstract ; the imagination which, though never lofty 
or soaring, 1s yet tender and picturesque ; and, lastly, the connexion 
of ideas, which is conversational, like that of a good old man 
talking to his children. There is no definite plan or logical 
evolution of a train of thought. One idea haunts the whole 
Epistle ; to the author, as to the patriarch Jacob, life is a pilgrim- 
age: it is essentially an old man’s view. Out of this central 
sentiment (which differs from that of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
inasmuch as there the pilgrimage is that of the world, here that of 
the individual soul) spring the sister thoughts of suffering, patience, 
humility. These constantly return, each time with some new 
application ; the apostle travels round and round his beloved spot, 
and at each recurring halt some fresh feature in the view presents 
itself. Even the words repeat themselves, always in a different 
connexion; the repeated word appears to suggest the thought 
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which follows (see a list of instances in the Prolegomena to 2 Peter, 
§ 4). This habit of verbal iteration deserves more notice than may 
at first sight appear, because it meets us again in 2 Peter, and is a 
point of some importance in the discussion of the authenticity of 
the later Epistle. 


§ 3. TESTIMONIA VETERUM. 


Eusebius (#7. £. iii. 25. 2) places the First Epistle of Peter 
among the “OmodAoyovpeva, or books which were accepted by the 
whole Church without any feeling of doubt. There is no book in 
the New Testament which has earlier, better, or stronger attestation, 
though Irenaeus is the first to quote it by name. 


The Second Epistle of St. Peter. 


“The earliest attestation to Peter’s First Epistle is that given in 
the Second (iii. 1); for those who deny this Second Epistle to be 
the work of Peter acknowledge that it is a very early document” 
(Salmon, Jxtrod. pp. 457, 458). This reference in 2 Peter would 
prove not only that 1 Peter existed, but that it bore the name of 
Peter. But it should be observed that Spitta, Zahn, and others 
consider that 2 Pet. ii. 1 refers not to 1 Peter, but to a lost Epistle, 
and that 2 Peter is the older of the two. 


The Epistle of St. James. 


This also may be cited as an attesting witness ; see next section. 


Barnabas. 


The date of the Epistle of Barnabas is 70-79, Lightfoot; 
80-130, probably towards the end of this period, Harnack, Chrono- 
logte, Pp. 427. 

Barn. i. 5, Cwiys éAmis, dpxy Kat tédos miotews, cf. 1 Pet. i. 9, 
Koplopevot TO TEAOS THS TIT TEWS BUOV. 

Barn. iv. 12, 6 Kipios drpocwmoAnpmtws Kpivet Tov KOopOV" 
€xaotos Kabus éroinoevy Kopretrot, cf. 1 Pet. i. 17, wal ei rarépa 
émixadetobe Tov arpotwroAnTTws KpivovTa KaTd TO ExdoTOV Epyov. 

Barn. v. 1, va 7H adéoe: Tov dpaptidv adyvicGdpev, 6 éotw ev TE 
aipare Tov pavticpatos abrod, cf. 1 Pet. i. 2, év dyacud Ivevparos, 
eis braxoyv Kal pavtispov aipatos Inood Xpicrod (but see also Heb. 
xii. 24, where aiware pavricpod occurs, though without mention of 
sanctification). 

Barn. v. 6, of mpopjrat, am airod exovres tiv xapuv, eis avTov 
erpopyrevoay, cf. r Pet. 1. 11, mpopijrat . . . epavvavtes eis tiva 
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rotov kaipov eyAov 70 év adrois IIvetpa Xpiorod mpopaptvpopevov To 
eis Xpiorov tabypara. 

Barn. xvi. 10, mvevparixds vads, cf. 1 Pet. i. 5, olkos 7rvev- 
pariKkos. 


Clement of Rome. 


About 95, Lightfoot; 93-95, hardly so late as 96 or 97, 
Harnack, Cronologie, p. 255. 

Bishop Lightfoot gives a list of twelve parallelisms between 
1 Peter and Clement; Harnack in his edition numbers twenty. 
The following points may be selected : 

Clement has a considerable number of words from the vocabu- 
lary of 1 Peter :—éyaGororeiv!, déyaborouta, ddeApdrys, apopos', avtt- 
rurov!, arpocwroAnprrus, apxetos!, domos!, raporxial, droypayp.os. 
These words, with the exception of those marked (+), and even these 
are rare, are not found in the New Testament except in 1 Peter. 

The salutation of Clement’s Epistle appears to be suggested by 
that of 1 Peter: ydpis iptv Kat cipyvyn amd wavtoKpatopos @eod da 
"Inood Xpicrod tAnOvvbein. This resemblance is peculiarly important 
in view of Harnack’s suggestion that the Address of 1 Peter is a 
later addition. 

Clem. vil. 4, arevicwpev eis TO aia Tod Xpiorod Kal yvOmev ws 
éorw tiwwov T® LLarpi avrod, cf. 1 Pet. i. 19. 

Clem. ix. 4, N@e murrds ebpebets dia THs AecTovpylas adrod madvy- 
yeveriay Koop éxnpr&ev, kal duecwoev Ov aitod 6 dearorys Ta ciceAOdvTa 
ev 6povota Cao eis THV KiBwrdv, which is apparently a reminiscence of 
T Pet nit. 720. 

Clem, xxxvi. 2, eis 76 Oavpacrov atrod pas (the words Gavpacroy 
adrod are omitted by Clement of Alexandria in quoting this passage) : 
lix. 2, “Incotd Xpiorod, 80 ob éxdAeoev Has ad oxdtous eis pas, cf. 
I Pet. ii, 9. 

Clement has also in common with 1 Peter two quotations. 

Clem. xxx. 2, @eds ydp, pyciv, trepypavos dvtiragcerat, TaEWvots 
de didwou xdpw, cf. 1 Pet. v. 5; Jas. iv. 6. Both have @eds, while 
the LXX. (Prov. iii. 34) has xvpuos. 

Clem. xlix. 5, dyary xadvarer rAO0s apaptidv, so 1 Pet. iv. 8: 


here the LXX. (Prov. x. 12) has wavras 8€ tots py piAovetkodvras 
kadvrret pirta. 


Testamenta XIT. Patriarcharum. 


Mr. Sinker thinks that the date of this book is to be placed in 
a period ranging from late in the first century to the revolt of Bar 
Cochba. Professor Harnack (Chronologie, p. 569 sqq.) distinguishes 
between a Hebrew original and a Christian edition; the latter, he 
thinks, was known to Origen, and possibly but doubtfully to Irenaeus. 
The book offers certain similarities to 1 Peter which are deserv- 
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ing of notice, the words dyuforoia, Jo. 18; éyaborouiv, Benj. 5 ; 
puacpos, Benj. 8: and certain phrases, Wepht. 4, xara 7d Todd abrod 
éXeos, cf. t Pet. 1. 3; Jo. 19, duvos duwmos, cf. 1 Pet. i 19; Gad 6, 
dyarate obv GAXjdous ard kapdias, cf. 1 Pet. i 22; Benj. 8, dva- 
Taveras €v adTH TO TVEDua TOD Mecod, cf. 1 Pet. iv. 14; Aser 4, od Oér\a 
npépav aya iSetv (from Ps. xxxiii. 13?), cf. 1 Pet. iii, ro; and in 
Levi 4 there is mention of the Harrowing of Hell, rod ddou oxv- 
Aevopévov eri TE TAGE Tod tYWiorov. 


flermas. 


The Pastor was probably published about 140, and written at 
various times between 110 and that date; Harnack, Chronologie, 
pp. 266, 267. 

Vis. ill. 5, the account of the stones in the Tower may have 
been suggested by the AWou Cévres of 1 Pet. ii. 5. 

Vis. V. 3. 4, dorep yap 70 xpvoiov Soxipalerar 814 Tod upds, 
CheteRCtei.47- 

Sim. ix. 28. 5, tpeis dé of réoyovtes evexey TOD dvopatos Soédlew 
odetAere Tov Ocov, cf. 1 Pet. iv. 14. 

Mand. viii. 10, in the list of Christian virtues, several Petrine 
words occur close together: giAdkevos, jovxuos, ddeApdrns, ayaGo- 
toinots (= d&yaborovia). 

Sim. 1X. 16. 5. ovrou of drdoroXo Kai ot duddoKador ot Kypvéavres 
TO GvoOpa TOU Viod TOD Ocod, KoysnOevTes ev Suvaper Kal TicTEL TOD Viod TOD 
@cod exnpvéav kal Tots mpoKeKoipnpevois, Kal adrol édwKay avbrols THY 
oppayida tod kyptyparos: these words are probably an expansion 
and explanation of 1 Pet. iv. 6; just before them comes the Petrine 
word Cwozoteiv. 


Polycarp. 


He died a martyr in 155. Eus. #. £. iv. 14. 9, 6 yé rou HoAv- 
Kapros év TH OnAwbeion mpds Prtrryciovs aitod ypadhn pepomevy eis 
Sedpo, Kexpytal Tot paptupiais do THs Ilérpov wporépas éroroAys. 

In Polycarp we find not merely similarities, but actual quotations 
ip hets 65 et = 7 Pet. i 13,213 i. 2=7 Pet. il. 93°v. 3= 
Tevet ie ti wie 2 = thet. iv. 7 3-vil. 1 = 1Pet. 24, 225 x. 2= 
1 Pet. ii. 12. Polycarp does not name St. Peter; hence Professor 
Harnack thinks that though he knew the Epistle, he did not know 
it as Peter’s. St. Paul is mentioned four times, and twice quoted 
by name, xi. 2, 3; but there is a special reason for this, because St. 
Paul also had written to the Philippians, and Polycarp writes to 
remind them of the fact. Otherwise, though his epistle abounds in 
quotations, it is not his habit to name his authority. On this point 
see Dr. Chase’s article on Peter, First Epistle, in Hastings’ Dictionary 


of the Bible, vol. iii. pp. 780, 781. 
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Papias. 


He wrote between 130-140 or even later; Lightfoot. . 
eee brs! \ ae 
Eus. HE. iii. 39. 17, Kéxpytas 0 airos paptuplas dao THs Iwavvov 
mporépas émioroA‘js kal dard THs Térpov dpoiws. 


Justin Martyr. 


His death has been placed as late as 163-165, but Dr. Hort 
(Journal of Philology, iii. 155, On the Date of Justin Martyr) sets it 
as early as 148. The later date is more probable. 

Apol, i. 61 we find the word dvayevvay: Trypho, 110, doriXos, is 
used as an epithet of Christ ; it is so used in the New Testament only 
in t Pet. i. 19 ; Zryfho, 35, duwpos, of Christ (1 Pet. i. 19 or Heb. ix. 
14); Zrypho, 114, Tod akpoywviatov AiGov, of Christ (1 Pet. ii. 6 or 
Isa. xxvili. 16); Z7ypho, 116, THs tupmoeEws, Hv TUpolow Has O TE 
didBoAros Kat ot avtod tanpérar wavres. The word zvpwors in this 
sense is peculiar to 1 Pet. iv. 12. Jdid., dpxvepatixoy 7d a&dyOuwov 
yévos éopev ypuets, cf. 1 Pet. ii. 9; Zrypho, 119, nets de od povov 
dads, GAAG Kal Aads ayids €opev, Cf. I Pet. li. ro (but Justin is here 
referring to Isa. lxil. 12); Z7zypho, 138, the story of Noah is com- 
mented upon in a manner that seems to imply a knowledge of 1 Pet. 
lii, 18-21. Noah is a type of Baptism, the eight persons are 
dwelt upon, and we find close together évayevvav, duecdOy, dv 
vOaTos. 

Justin speaks also of the descent of our Lord into Hell, to preach 
the gospel to the dead (Z7ypho, 72); but he appeals to an apocryphal 
quotation which he ascribes to Jeremiah. The same quotation is 
used by Irenaeus. 

It is probable, but not certain, that Justin knew 1 Peter. 


Melito of Sardis. 


His Afology, the latest of his writings, is assigned by ancient 
authorities to the year 169 or 170. 

Apology (Otto, vol. ix. p. 432), “haec cum didiceris, Antonine 
Caesar, et filii quoque tui tecum, trades iis haereditatem aeternam 
quae non perit”; cf. 1 Pet. i. 4. The authenticity of this Apology, 
which exists or®y in Syriac, has been impugned. Bishop Westcott 
(Canon, p. 222) thinks that “though, if it be entire, itis not the Apology 
with which Eusebius was acquainted, the general character of the 
writing leads to the belief that it is a genuine book of Melito of 
Sardis.” But Professor Harnack (Chronologie, p. 522 sqq.) main- 
tains that the piece is of Syrian origin, and belongs to the beginning 
of the third century, 
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Theophilus of Antioch. 


He died probably 183-185 ; Lightfoot. 

Ad Autol. ii. 34, weOopevor Sdypacw paraiors 8a wrdvys TaTpo 
Tapaddtov yveuns acvverov, cf. 1 Pet. i. 18. 

Lbid., dréxerbar ard ris dOeuitov cidwdoAarpecas, cf. 1 Pet. iv. 2, 


Letter of the Churches of Vienna and Lugdunum. 
The date 1s 177. 


Eus. 1. £. v. 2. 5, éraretvovy éavrots bd ryv Kpataidy xelpa, 
CET Peri v..6: 

Lbid. Vv. 1. 32, we find the Petrine word ddeAgorys. 

Ibid. v. 2. 6, wa arorvixbets 6 Onp, ods mpotepov Beto KaTamreTw- 
Kévat, Covtas é€eueon, cf. t Pet. v. 8. 


Acts of the Scillitan Martyrs. 


The date is 180. See Texts and Studies, vol. i. No. 2, ed. J. A. 
Robinson, p. 114, ‘‘ Donata dixit: Honorem Caesari quasi Caesari ; 
timorem autem Deo”; cf. 1 Pet. i. 17, tov @cdv poBeiobe* tov 
Baciréa tTipare. 


Trenaceus. 


Harvey thinks that he was born in 130. This Father is the 
first to quote 1 Peter by name; see iv. 9. 2; 16. 53; V. 7. 2. 

Earlier than Irenaeus himself is the Presbyter “qui audierat ab 
his qui apostolos uiderant.” From him come the words, iv. 27. 2, 
‘et propter hoc Dominum in ea quae sunt sub terra descendisse, 
euangelizantem et illis aduentum suum; remissione peccatorum 
exsistente his qui credunt in eum.” Irenaeus appeals to the same 
apocryphal quotation as Justin, ascribing it in one place (ili. 20. 4) 
to Isaiah, in another (iv. 22. r) to Jeremiah. It may be suspected 
that thisgapocryphon is itself shaped on the words of 1 Pet. iv. 6, 


vexpots eunyyedto On. 


Tertullian. 


Born, 150-160; died, 220-240. eas 
Scorpiace, xii., “ Petrus quidem ad Ponticos, Quanta enim, inquit, 


gloria est,” etc. ; cf. 1 Pet. ii. 20 sqq. é 
Tbid., “et rursus; Dilecti ne epauescatis ustionem,” etc. ; Cir 


1 Pet. iv. 12-8qq. 
Adu. Judaeos, x., “Christus, qui dolum de ore suo locutus non 


este Ach Petri. 22; 
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Adu. Marcionem, iv. 13, “sed et cur Petrum?... An quia et 
petra et lapis Christus? Siquidem et legimus positum eum in 
lapidem offendiculi et in petram scandali”; cf. 1 Pet. i. 8. This 
reference Bishop Westcott considers very doubtful. The same 
phrase is found also Rom. ix. 33, but it is used by Tertullian to 
explain the name Peter, and is therefore probably taken from the 
Petrine Epistle. 

De Oratione, xv., ‘‘de modestia quidem cultus et ornatus aperta 
praescriptio est etiam Petri, cohibentis eodem ore, quia eodem et 
spiritu quo Paulus, et uestium gloriam et auri superbiam et crinlum 
lenoniam operositatem ; cf. x Pet. iii. 3; 1 Tim. il. 9. 

Bishop Westcott (Canon, p. 263, note 3) thinks that both the 
Scorpiace and the aduersus Judaeos are “more or less open to sus- 
picion.” But Jerome mentions the Scorpiacum (ad Vigil. vil.) as a 
work of Tertullian’s, and quotes the 4d. Judaeos (Com. in Dan. ix. 


24; v. 691, Vall.). See Geschichte der altchristlichen Litteratur, 
p. 681. 


Lpistula ad Diognetum. 


Harnack thinks that for the present the Epistle must be assigned 
to the end of the second or beginning of the third century (CZrono- 
logie, p. 515). 

Ad Diogn. ix., tov dikatov trép tov adikwv, cf. 1 Pet. iii. 18. 

Lbid., ris époaprias kadvwot, cf. 1 Pet. iv. 8 (?). 


Clement of Alexandria. 


Died about 213, probably. 

Clement quotes very freely from every chapter of the Epistle ; 
it is needless to set out the references. He commented on 1 Peter 
in his Hypotyposes, and a Latin version or abstract of the Com- 


mentary is extant. See the text in Zahn’s Porschungen, iii. p. 79 sqq-, 
and Zahn’s remarks, p. 133 sqq. 


, : * 
The First Epistle of Peter was known to several of the Gnostic 
writers. 


Basilides. 


Zahn (Kanongesch. i. p. 763) dates his commentary on the Gospels 
120-125 ; Professor Harnack, soon after 133 (Chronologie, p. 291) ; 
Basilides professed to be a pupil of Glaucias, “the interpreter of 
Peter” (Clem. Alex. Strom. vii. 17. 106). 

Clem. Strom. iv. 12. 81, iva pn KarddiKoe ert Kakots Opooyoupevois 
TAAwar, pnd Aowoportpevor ds 6 porxds 7) 6 hovers, GAN dre Xprrriavor 
mepuxores, Cf. t Pet. iv. 15, 16, 
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The Valentinians. 


Clem. Lxcerpta ex Theod. 12, cis & ériOvpotow of dyyeou rapa: 
kdpat, 0 Ilérpos pyoiv (the same passage is quoted again in 86), 
Chir Peri. te. 

Lbid. 12, xara tov drdotoAov tysiy Kal dpudpw Kal dorido atpare 
edXvTpwHOnper, cf. 1 Pet. 1. 18, 19. 

Lbid. 41, Sidtt zpd KataBorjs Kéopov eixdtws éyerar f exxAyoia 
exdedéxOar, cf. 1 Pet. i. 20 (?). 


The Marcosians. 


Irenaeus, i. 18. 3, Kat riv rhs KLBwrod 8é oixovouiay ev 7H Kara- 
xvod, €v 7) OKTd GvOpurrot dueodOnoav havepwrata pact TY TwrnpLov 
,oysodda pyview. Bishop Westcott thinks that these words have a 
marked similarity to 1 Pet. iii. 20. The correspondence becomes 
more striking if we compare Justin, Z7ypho, 138 (referred to above), 
and if we add 


Marion. 


Theod. Haer. Fab. i. 24 (cf. Irenaeus, i. 27. 3), otTos Tov pev 
Kaw kat rots Xodopitas Kal tots dvoceBels Gravras cwrnpias epnoev 
drrodeAavKevar TpoceAnAvOdras év TH Ady TS CwTHpt XpiotS kal cis tiv 
Bacirevay avadynpOjvea. Marcion goes on to say that Abel, Enoch, 
NVoah, the Patriarchs, prophets, and just were not saved, because 
they refused to come to Christ. Marcion did not accept, and is 
here giving one of the reasons why he did not accept, 1 Peter. Just 
Noah was not saved, because our Lord said, ‘“‘I came not to call 


the just.” 


The First Epistle of Peter is found in the Syriac Peshito, and in 
the Egyptian, Aethiopic, Armenian, and Arabic versions. See West- 
cott and Hort, Introduction, p. 84 sqq.; Gregory, Prolegomena, 
pp. 814-929. is 

There is, however, an ancient Syriac tradition represented by the 
Doctrine of Addai and the Homilies of Aphraates, which ignores the 
Catholic Epistles altogether; see Dr. Sanday’s article in Studia 
Biblica, vol. ui. p. 245 sqq. 

It existed also in the Vetus Latina, though only fragments are 
now extant, 1 Pet. i. r-12 in s (Gregory, p. 966); 1 Pet. i. 8-109, 
ii. 20-iii. 7, iv. 10 to end in g (Gregory, pp. 967, 968). But Westcott 
and Hort (p. 83) consider that g exhibits “a later (? Italian) text,” 
and that “the palimpsest fragments of 1 Peter accompanying s of 


the Acts are apparently Vulgate only.” 
The First Epistle of Peter is found in all the catalogues of the 
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New Testament given by Bishop Westcott in Appendix D of his 
Canon, and also in the Cheltenham List (see Dr. Sanday, Studia 
Biblica, vol. iii. p. 217). No one of these catalogues is older in its 
present shape than the fourth century. . 

On the other hand, it is not to be found in the A/uratorianum, 
which probably belongs to the end of the second century (see Light- 
foot, Clement of Rome, ii. p. 405 sqq.; Westcott, Canon, p. 521; 
Geschichte der altch. Litteratur, p. 646). 

The Muratorianum is mutilated both at the beginning (where 
the notice of Matthew and Mark has perished) and at the end. It 
treats in succession of the Gospels of Luke and John, the Johannine 
Epistles, Acts, Pauline Epistles, Gnostic forgeries, Jude, two 
Epistles of John, Wisdom, the Apocalypse of John, the Apocalypse of 
Peter, Hermas, other Gnostic and Montanist vé@a. In the existing 
text there is no mention of Hebrews, 1 and 2 Peter, James, 3 John. 

There is at least one lacuna in the text. The notice of Acts 
ends with the words szcude et semote passione petri euidenter declarat. 
sed profectioné pauli ab urbes ad spania proficescentis. ‘‘'The passion 
of Peter” may refer to John xxi. 18, 19, or to 2 Pet, 1. 14; the 
journey of Paul to Spain is mentioned only in Rom. xv. 24. It is 
clear that some words, we cannot guess how many, have dropped 
out here. 

Again, the three Catholic Epistles are introduced in a very 
peculiar way, in the midst of a list of vé@a and dvriAcydmeva. After 
speaking of Marcionite documents, which are to be rejected, be- 
cause “gall must not be mingled with honey,” the text proceeds: 
epistola sane tude et superscrictio tohannts duas in catholica habentur. 
The apologetic sane, “it is true that,” seems to imply, what we 
gather from the general run of the passage, that the three Epistles 
named here had all been challenged. The Epistles of John had 
already been mentioned immediately after the Gospel, but it is not 
stated there how many they were. Now, if for the corrupt super 
scrictio we take Dr. Westcott’s emendation swferscripti, “of the 
before-named John,” it may very well be the case that the JZura- 
torianum is here defending 2 and 3 John and Jude. It is possible, 
however, though less probable, that the right reading is superscripiae ; 
and if so, only two Johannine Epistles are recognised. — 

It seems highly improbable that 1 Peter should have been passed 
over in silence by one who accepted the Apocalypse of Peter. Two 
explanations may be hazarded—(1) the Petrine Epistle, or indeed 
Epistles, may have been noticed after the Gospel of St. Mark, as 
those of St. John are after the Gospel of St. John; or (2) the 
Catholic Epistles may have been placed after Acts; this is a 
position which they frequently occupy. The words sicute et semote, 
etc., “‘as also (Scripture?) expressly mentions in separate places, in 
passages which do not come quite where we should expect them, 
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the passion of Peter and Paul’s journey to Spain,” seem to imply 
that other information about the apostles not to be found in Acts 
has just been given. Such might very well be the connexion of 
James with the Diaspora and of Peter with Asia Minor. The 
author of the Fragment, whoever he was, may have regarded James, 
r and possibly 2 Peter, 1 John as undisputed, and have recurred to 
Jude, 2 and 3 John in his list of spurious or doubtful works, 
because he knew that some authorities viewed them with suspicion. 

But conjecture more or less plausible is all that we can attain to 
on this point. 

Some of the TZestimonia adduced in this section may be 
challenged, but the chain as a whole is strong, and the evidence of 
Clement of Rome is very remarkable. 


§ 4. THE RELATION OF THE FIRST EPISTLE OF PETER 
TO THE REST OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


The facts collected in the foregoing section prove that the First 
Epistle of Peter was regarded as canonical from the time when 
“canonical” first began to have a meaning. They may be held to 
show that the Epistle is older than that of Clement of Rome, 
probably older than that of Barnabas. We now proceed to inquire 
to what books of the New Testament 1 Peter bears any resem- 
blance, and what is the extent and nature of the resemblance; 
whether, in so far as it exists, it is such as may be accounted for by 
the general similarity of all Christian writers, or whether it goes 
beyond this, and can only be explained by actual documentary 
use. We must bear in mind that the actual words of 1 Peter 
may very probably be the creation not of the apostle, but of his 
interpreter. 

There can be little doubt that St. Peter had read several of 
St. Paul’s Epistles. In the Second Epistle (iii, 16) he tells us so; 
and even if the Second Epistle is regarded as a forgery, it lies in 
the nature of things that each apostle would desire to know what 
the other was doing, and would take pains to keep himself informed. 
But what we want to ascertain is whether there is anything like 
positive proof that St. Peter had any of the Pauline writings, or 
indeed any book of the New Testament, in his mind as he wrote or 
dictated ; whether his words, ideas, beliefs were in any degree 
shaped or given to him by anybody else. 

It should hardly be necessary to guard the reader against the 
presupposition that St. Paul invented either the doctrines or the 
terminology of the Church. In certain directions he modified both. 
But there is no reason why we should not here apply the common- 
sense rule, that what is peculiar to a writer belongs to himself, and 
what is not is the property of the society of which he is a member. 
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Only, if we are to use this rule with profit, we must look more 
narrowly into differences between the sacred writers than theologians 
are generally willing to do. 

With what books, then, in the New Testament does St. Peter 
display an acquaintance in his First Epistle? The extraordinary 
variety of the answers to this question shows the uncertainty of the 
ground. Early in the century Daniel Schulze maintained that the 
Petrine Epistle was little more than a cento of reminiscences of the 
Epistles of St. Paul; and in recent times Holtzmann and Jilicher 
think it can be proved that our author was acquainted with nearly 
the whole of the New Testament. On the other hand, Rauch, 
Jachmann, B. Briickner regard Peter as wholly independent. Be- 
tween these extreme views lie others of a more moderate character. 
Von Soden finds a definite literary connexion between 1 Peter, 
Romans, Galatians, 1 Timothy, and Titus. Bishop Lightfoot 
(Clement, ii. p. 499) judged that “with two Epistles of St. Paul 
more especially the writer shows a familiar acquaintance—the 
Epistle to the Romans and the Epistle to the Ephesians.” Dr. 
Hort entertained the same view. Sieffert even maintained the 
amazing proposition that Ephesians and 1 Peter were written by 
the same hand. The elder and younger Weiss, with Kuhl, admit a 
connexion between 1 Peter, Romans, and Ephesians, but assign 
the priority to 1 Peter. 

We will take the Pauline Epistles first and begin with Ephesians. 
The parallelisms most commonly cited are the following : 

Eph. i. 1-3=1 Pet. 1. 1-3. There is no special similarity in the 
Address. In both there follows a benediction of Hebrew type. 
This appears to have been a common form in the letters of devout 
Jews. See the letter of Suron (Hiram), king of Tyre, given by the 
historian Eupolemus of Alexandria (in Eus. Praep. Huang. ix. 34), 
Lovpwv Zoropdve Baoir€l peyddAw yxaipew. Evddoyyrds 6 Oeds, Os rov 
obpavov Kat THY yhv exticev. On the form of the Petrine Address, 
see note. 

Eph. i. 4=1 Pet. i. 20, pd xaraBoAfs koopov. The phrase is 
quite common ; found in the Synoptists, Hebrews, and the Assump- 
tion of Moses. 

Eph. i. 14, eis droAvtpwow rhs mepuroujrews=1 Pet. ii. 9, Aads 
eis mepurotnow (from Mal. iii. 17). 

Eph. i. 14, eis érawvov rhs dd€ys aitod=1 Pet. i. 7, eis érarvov Kab 
dd€av. *j 

Eph. i. 21, kai xa6ioas év Seta abtod év tots érovpartois trepave 
raons apxis Kat éovolas kal Suvdpews Kal Kkvpidrytos =1 Pet. iii. 22, 
‘Inood Xpioro0d, os éorw ev deka rod Ocod, roperdeis cis odpaydy, iro- 
TAYEVTWV YTD dyyehov Kat eLovorav Kat duvdpewv. Here we have a 
remarkable similarity, yet it may be based upon a common formula 
attached to the common doctrine of the Session at the Right Hand. 
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The names of angels are found elsewhere; see note, and add 
Test. XII. Patr., Levz, 3, Opdvor, éfovoia. 

Eph. il. 21, 22=1 Pet. i. 5, the brotherhood form a spiritual 
temple ; the same thought is expressed in quite different terms. 

Eph. v. 22-24=1 Pet. ii, 1-6. Instructions to Wives. One 
phrase, at yuv G.LKES TOUS idvous avopacw « WSs TO Kupio = — yuvaiKes broTaca0- 
pevat Tors idiors avdpdow, is nearly identical, but the treatment of the 
subject is altogether different. Paul is mystical; the husband is 
the head of the wife as Christ is the head of the Church; Peter is 
very simple and practical. 

Eph. v. 25-33=1 Pet. ii. 7. Instructions to Husbands. Here, 
again, the treatment is wholly different. In Ephesians marriage is 
a type of the union between Christ and the Church. Peter bids 
the husband honour the wife as the weaker vessel, because she is 
fellow-heir of the grace of life. 

Eph. vi. 1-4. Instructions to Children. Not in Peter. 

Eph. vi. 5-9. Instructions to Slaves and Masters=1 Pet. ii. 
18-25. Instructions to Slaves alone. Quite different in detail. 

Similar addresses to the members of families may very well 
have been a commonplace. 

The Epistle to the Ephesians abounds in strong words and 
striking thoughts of which there is no trace in 1 Peter—e.g. viobecia, 
adecis, pvotypiov, avaxeparadcacba, appaBdv, oikovouia, tANpwpa, 
mpopyrat (of Christian prophets), rpoogopd, téxva pice dpyns, Teva 
dwtds, tavorAia. Some of these must have been found in 1 Peter, 
if the writer was familiar with Ephesians. Not one of the re- 
semblances cited above turns upon a phrase of any significance, 
except the Benediction of God; if this is struck off the list, very 
little remains. 

Dr. Hort says that ‘‘the connexion (between 1 Peter and 
Ephesians) though very close does not lie on the surface. It is 
shown more by identities of thought, and similarity in the structure 
of the two Epistles as wholes, than by identities of phrase.” But 
others will fail to detect these subtle affinities. Indeed the two 
Epistles may seem to illustrate two wholly different types of mind, 
that of the mystic and that of the simple pastor. 

The majority of critics regard the two Epistles as connected, 
and many believe that Ephesians is the later of the two. Von 
Soden decides that it is possible, but not certain, that the one author 
had seen the work of the other. But a doubt may be expressed 
whether the evidence carries us even so far as this. 

As regards Romans, the passages generally cited are as follows : 

Rom. iv. 24, cya mpas, ols pedree AoyiLeo Gar, TOlS TLoTEVOVEW ET 
sov eyeipavra. ‘Tycotv TOV Kupsov mpav eK veKpov = =f Pet. i. 21, ds dues 
Tovs dt. aiTod TLicTOUS cis Medv TOV éye(payro. airov ék veKpov. tees the 
specially Pauline word Xoyilecfar is not in Peter; the phrase 
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murtovs eis @edv in the latter is unique (see note); the other words 
are probably common property. 

Rom. vi. 7, 6 yap drobavav dedixaiwrar azo Tis dpaptias=1 Pet. 
iv. 1, 6 raddv capkt wéravtat dpaptias. Neither language nor 
meaning is the same. 

Rom. vi. 11, otrw kal dpeis Aoyilerbe Eavrods vexpovs pey etvat TH 
duoptia Gavras 8 TO Oecd év XpiorO *Inood=1 Pet. i. 24, iva Tats 
dpaptias droyevopevor TH Sixaoovvy Cyowpev. In Peter droyevopevor 
does not mean “having died”; Peter again uses dixaroovvy in a sense 
which is not that of St. Paul, and dyapria has in the one passage a 
meaning which it does not possess in the other. 

Rom. viii. 18, xpos THv pedAovoray ddfav droxadvPOyjvat eis Nas = 
t Pet. v. 1, 6 kat tHs peAAovons aroxad’rrec Oar dons Kowwves. 

Rom. viil. 34, Xpuotos “Inoots . . . ds eorw év de€i@ ToD Ocod= 
rt Pet. iti. 22, "Inyood Xpiorod, ds eorw ev de€a Tod Ocodv. Probably a 
common form. 

Rom. xii, 1, mapaorica: Ta cdpara tov Ovolav Caoav, ayiav, 
eddpertov TO Oc@ = 1 Pet. il. 5, cis teparevpa dyrov, avevéyKat TvEevpaTiKas 
Oucias eirpocdéxrovs co. This is one of the most original passages 
in Peter. 

Rom. xii, 2=1 Pet. i. 14. Both have ovoynpariler Oar, which is 
not found elsewhere in the New Testament. 

Rom. xi. 3-8 =1 Pet. iv. 10, 11. Both inculcate the duty of 
diligence in the use of the diverse gifts of grace. The mode in 
which the subject is treated is similar, but there is little resemblance 
in phrase. St. Paul dwells upon the figure of the One Body, and 
mentions prophecy ; both these points are missing in Peter. 

Rom. xil. 9, 10, ) dydan dvurdKpitos. dmootuyotvres TO wovnpov, 
KorAAdpevor TH ayao, TH piraderdia cis GAAHAOVs HiAdcropyor = 
t Pet. 1. 22, ras Wuxas tudov jyvikdres ev TH braxon THs GAnOelas eis 
piradseaAdiav avurdkpirov ex Kapdias dAX7jAovs ayarnoare eéxTevas. 
There is little resemblance except in the word dvumd«puros, which 
is found also in Jas. ui. 17. Little importance can be attached to 
piraderdia. 

Rom. xi. 14-19, evAoyetre Tos didKovTas bas’ etdoyeire kal py 
katapacbe ... TO adrd eis GAAHAOUS qpovodvTes . . . pNdevl KaKOdV 
dvtt Kaxod drodwdvres . . . eipyvedovtes=1 Pet. iii. 8-12, dudppoves 
. «= py Godidvres Kaxdv dvrt KaKxod, 7) AoWopiav dvti AowWopias, 
rovvavtiov dé ebdoyotvres . . . Cytyodtw eipyvnv Kal dwwédtw avtyv. 
In Peter “seek peace, and ensue it,” is quoted from a Psalm; but 
there is a strong resemblance between the two passages. 

Rom. xiii, 1-4=1 Pet. ii, 13-15. Duty of Obedience to 
Magistrates. Here there is a considerable similarity, not so much in 
expression as in the general idea. Like the sections on the Family 
Duties in Ephesians, the passage may be a recognised commonplace. 

There remains for consideration the remarkable similarity 
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between Rom. ix. 33 and 1 Pet. ii. 6, 7. Here we find a peculiar 
combination of quotations from the Old Testament which can hardly 
have been made independently by two different writers. For the sake 
of clearness the text may be broken up into its component clauses. 

Rom. ix. 33, xados yéyparrau. 

(1.) tod riOynpe ev Svwv, Isa. xxviii. 16a. 

(11.) AiOov rpocKdpparos Kai rétrpayv cKxavddXov, Isa. viii. 14. 

(iil) Kat 6 rustevwv éx aitd od KataryvvOyncerat, Isa. xxviil. 160. 

t Pet. ii. 6, 7, dudte wepréyer ev ypady. 

(i. Ul.) tod réOnpe év Sov AlGov axpoywviatoy, éxreKtov, &tysov- 
Kal 6 muotevov er aiT@ ov pay KaTaroyvvO7, Isa. xxviii. 162d. 

bplv OvV 1) TYAN TOls TLOTEVOVTLY: amTLOTODEL OE 

(iv.) AiBos bv aredoKipacav ot oikodomodvres, otros eyeviOn els 
Kepadyy yowvias, Ps. cxvil. (Cxvill.) 22. 

(i1.) Kat AiGos rpocKdpparos Kat rérpa oKavddXov, Isa. vill. 14. 

In (i.) there is a remarkable departure from the original. The 
LXX. has idod éym éuBdAXw cis Ta GepeAta Sudv, which is a fair trans- 
lation of the Hebrew (Behold, I lay in Zion for a foundation, R.V.). 
In both writers this has been altered, in Peter we might suppose 
because the Atos dxpoywviatos is regarded as the “head of the 
corner,” in Romans because the stone is immediately spoken of as 
AiGos mpooKopparos, a loose stone which could not be a foundation. 

In (ii.), again, both writers abandon the text of the LXX., which 
has kal ody ws AMov rpockdppat. cvvavtycecbe, ode ws Térpas 
mropatt. ‘The LXX. translators shrank from the plain sense, and 
boldly substituted a loose paraphrase containing a negative which 
inverts Isaiah’s drift” (Hort). Theodotion and Symmachus have 
eis AGov mpookoppatos Kal eis Tétpay mroparos: Aquila, eis AOov 
mpooKoppatos Kal eis orepeov oKxavdddov (Field, Hexapla). Both 
St. Peter and St. Paul here represent the Hebrew original, but it is 
not necessary to suppose that either invented the phrase Ai@os rpoc- 
KOPparos Kal TéTpPA okavoaXov. Von Soden thinks it probable that 
both writers used a Greek Bible, the text of which differed from 
that of the LXX (see Swete, Jutrod. to O.T. in Greek, pp. 47, 
403). he 

But how are we to explain the peculiar combination of passages 
which, as most critics have felt, can hardly be independent? Kuhl 
argues positively that St. Paul has borrowed from St. Peter, because 
(1) the words muorevwv «.7.A. belong to the “chief corner stone elect 
precious” with which they are rightly connected in 1 Peter, while 
their connexion with AGos zpooKépupatos in Romans is so harsh 
that St. Paul could hardly have written as he does unless he had 
somewhere seen the two passages of Isaiah brought into juxta- 
position ; (2) the whole run of the passage in 1 Peter is easier 
and more natural. Peter begins (11. 4) by an allusion to Ps. cxviii. 
and Isa. xxviii, and proceeds in his habitual fashion to develop 
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the allusion by quoting the two passages, and adding to them 
Isa. viii. One word suggests another—A/Oos évtipos, TUTTEVOV, 
tym, amurrowvTes, dredokiwacay, AiGos mpookopparos. St. Peter, it 
may be added, elsewhere (Acts iv. 11) makes use of Ps, cxviiL, but 
St. Paul nowhere does so. There is some force in this argument 
of Kihl’s, though Dr. Hort dismisses it as a paradox. Yet the 
facts admit of a different explanation. Volkmar (dze a/ttestamentl. 
Citate bei Paulus, p. 41) thinks that the early Christians may have 
possessed anthologies of Messianic prophecies, and it is noticeable 
that in Lk. xx. 17 the quotation from Ps. cxvili. is followed by 
words (was 6 mecwv én éxetvov tov diGov) which may be, or may 
have been thought to be, an allusion to Isa. viii. 14. It is possible, 
therefore, that St. Peter and St. Paul may both have drawn from a 
common source (see Swete, pp. 394, 397): 

In the case of Romans as in that of Ephesians the resemblances 
to 1 Peter are quite superficial, attaching only to current common- 
places. As Ephesians is the most mystic, so Romans is the most 
scholastic of the Pauline Epistles ; but not one of its salient features 
in words, in imagery, in argument reappears in r Peter. If the author 
of the latter Epistle was really familiar with the great Apologia of St. 
Paul, it is most singular that he should never draw any distinction 
between Grace and Works, Spirit and Letter, Law and Promise ; that 
he should omit the figure of the One Body in passages which were, 
as some think, actually before his eyes ; that he should never touch 
upon the rejection of Israel, or that he should speak of pre- 
destination as he does (ii. 8) without a hint that any difficulty on 
that subject had ever been suggested to him. In truth, the two 
Epistles are as different as they can be, except that they have a few 
not very remarkable phrases, and a couple of obvious practical 
topics in common. It may be argued with some force that this 
peculiar combination of agreement in the commonplace, and dis- 
agreement in the remarkable, tends to prove the originality of St. 
Peter. St. Paul might very easily have borrowed any of the phrases 
quoted above. But if St. Peter was the borrower, it is surely a very 
curious fact that he should carefully have avoided every one of that 
large family of words, images, and ideas that St. Paul delights in. 
We can, however, sufficiently explain the phenomena of the case 
by supposing that the draughtsman of 1 Peter was one who had 
often heard St. Paul preach. Or, again, all the resemblances may 
very well be tovered by what we may call the pulpit formule of 
the time. 
> As regards Galatians, Von Soden rests his judgment on Gal. 
li, 23, iv. 7=1 Pet. 1. 4 sqq.; Galliy, G39 Petrie ine 
24=1 Pet. ii. 16. None of these points seems serious. But, 
if a writer calling himself Peter had read Galatians, it is hard to 
believe that he would not have made some distinct allusion to the 
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second chapter of that Epistle. The fact that no such allusion is 
to be found in r Peter may be regarded as a strong indirect 

argument in favour of its authenticity. If the author wrote before 
the publication of Galatians, his silence is natural; but, if he wrote 
after that date, he must have possessed great strength of mind or 
great dignity of position. 

The Epistles to Timothy present little that is germane to our 
present purpose, but the relation between Titus and ¢ Peter 
deserves closer consideration. 

In the Address we find the word “elect” (Tit. It = Pet, 1 t)y 
The readers are “a peculiar people” (Aads zepiovovos, Tit. ii, 14 = 
Aads eis TepuToinow, 1 Pet. ii. 9), who are saved by the washing oF 
regeneration (Aourpdv maduyyevecias, Tit. i. 5 =dvayevvay, 1 Pet. i. 
ae Barrio, t Pet. ili. 21). They are heirs according to Ae 
Graces ie (1it 7 = 1 het i 7; 11-3, 4), and throughout 
this Pastoral Epistle hope is brought to the front as in 1 Peter and 
Hebrews (i. 2, il. 13). The readers are redeemed (Avrpoto6at, 
Tit. i. 14, here only is the verb used by St. Paul, =1 Pet. i. 18). 
They are to deny worldly lusts (Tit. ii, 12=1 Pet. ii. 11), and 
emphasis is laid on the necessity of good works (Tit. i. 16, 
iii. 1, 8, 14) and sound doctrine (Tit. i. 9, ii. 1). Titus is “mine 
own child,” yvjovov réxvoy (Tit. i. 4), as Mark is Peter’s vids. The 
authority of the Elder is rated very high, and Elder is here an 
official title, though Bishop may be used as an alternative designa- 
tion (Tit. i 5, 7). St. Paul still maintains his own doctrinal 
position (Tit. ili. 5), and is still vexed by those of the circumcision 
CH iro). 

In Titus we also find another edition of the family duties (old 
men and women, wives, young men, servants), and the special 
phrases troracodpmevan Tois idlois dvdpdcw—dpxais, éfovolas trordc- 
cecbar: but these commonplaces occur also in Romans and 
Ephesians. 

Upon the whole, the resemblance between Titus and 1 Peter 
lies not in mere words, as is the case in regard to the other Pauline 
Epistles, but in ideas;:and these ideas seem to imply a certain 
change in St. Paul’s mental attitude towards discipline and ordi- 
nances. But in this St. Paul was drawing perceptibly nearer to a 
type of Church life older and stronger than that depicted in his 
Epistles of the first and second groups—in other words, he was 
approximating to the Petrine view, and the inference that 1 Peter is 
older than the Pastoral Epistles has much to recommend it. 

The affinity between 1 Peter and Hebrews is of a more intimate 
kind. Let us take the facts as they are given by Von Soden with 
some slight modification. The two documents employ in common a 
considerable number of words and phrases not found elsewhere in 
the New Testament, or not in the same sense and connexion, e.g. 
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dvtiruros, mapertdnpos, yever Oat, oiKos (of the Church), Aoyos Cav, 
cidoyiav KAnpovopety, rouLny (of Christ ; but so also in John x); 
dvaépew (of sacrifice ; so also Jas. ii. 21). Other resemblances of 
diction are to be found: e.g. the Doxology (1 Pet. iv. 11 = Heb. xin. 
21); the final prayer (1 Pet. v. 1o=Heb. xiii. 21); eipyvyy duke 
(x Pet. iii, r1=Heb. xii. 14); the reproach of Christ (1 Pet. iv. 
14= Heb. xi. 26, xili. 13); ér éoxdrov TOV T)LEpOv OY TOV xpovwY 
(x Pet. i 2o=Heb. i. 2). There is an affinity between the terms 
used of the work of Redemption, @epos of Christ (1 Pet. 1. 19= 
Heb. ix. 14); dma (1 Pet. iii, 18=Heb. ix. 28); the phrases 
dvaépew dpaprias (1 Pet. ii, 24 = Heb. ix. 28) and favreopos (1 Pet. 
i. 2=Heb. xii. 24). Faith is nearly identified with éAzis, and 
the object of Faith is the invisible (x Pet. 1 8=Heb. xi, 1). It 
is the habit of both writers to clothe their admonitions in Old 
Testament words, to use Old Testament personages as examples, 
and transfer Old Testament predicates to the Christian Church. 
Patience under suffering is enforced by the example of our Lord 
(1 Pet. ii. 21-23, ili. 17, 18 = Heb. xii. 1-3). Both Epistles describe 
themselves as short exhortations (1 Pet. v. 12 = Heb. xiil. 22); both 
authors are bracing their readers to endure persecution which is 
impending, and is a sign of the end (1x Pet. iv. 7, 17-19 = Heb. x. 


Von Soden himself considers that these resemblances are 
sufficiently accounted for by the supposition that the authors 
were contemporaries, and breathed the same spiritual atmosphere. 
The affinities, however, are very close, and the two Epistles may 
be said to belong to the same school of thought, which is neither 
Johannine nor Pauline; on the great question of the relation of 
the Law to the Gospel they seem to be in complete accord. Their 
resemblances should be borne in mind when we come to compare 
the Petrine and Pauline theologies. 

The points of contact between 1 Peter and the Apocalypse are 
that Christians are called dotAor @eod (x Pet. ii. 16 = Apoc. i. 1), and 
priests (1 Pet. ii, 9=Apoc. i. 6, v. 10); that Christ is Shepherd 
(1 Pet. i. 25, v. 4=Apoc. vii. 17), and Lamb (1 Pet. i. 19, éuvds= 
Apoc. v. 6, dpviov). ‘There is a doxology to Christ (1 Pet. iv. rr = 
Apoc. i. 6); Rome is called Babylon (1 Pet. v. 13=Apoc. xiv. 8 
and five other passages). There is a certain similarity between 
otépavos THs dd&s (1 Pet. v. 4) and orépavos ris Cwas (Apoc. ii. 10), 
and the metaphor of gold tried in the fire is employed in both (1 Pet. 
i. 7=Apoc. iii. 18). For our purpose the most important of these 
points is the use of Babylon for Rome. There is a certain affinity 
between the minds of the two authors; the imagination of both is 
concrete not abstract, and it was not without some fitness that an 
Apocalypse was composed in the name of Peter. But there is nothing 
to show that the one book was known to the author of the other. 
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But there can be little doubt that a positive literary connexion 
exists between James and 1 Peter. The student may compare 
especially 1 Pet. i. 1=Jas. i, x (the Diaspora); 1 Pet. i. 6, 7= 
Jas. 1. 2, 3 (Soxiyiov); 1 Pet. i. 23-1. 2=Jas. i. ro, 11, 18-22; 
I Pet. v. 5-9=Jas. iv. 6, 7, 10. The general opinion is that the 
one writer was acquainted with the work of the other; and Von 
Soden agrees with Grimm, Holtzmann, Brickner, Weiss, Usteri, 
that St. James was the borrower. Intrinsic probability is in favour 
of this view. We can sometimes explain St. Peter’s phrases by 
showing how he came to form them (see notes on doxéyov and on 
dyérn Koddvarre zAGos duaptidv: this last instance seems very 
strong), while the corresponding phrase in the Epistle of St. James 
seems to have been picked up ready made. Dr. Hort, however, 
is of opinion that the Epistle of St. James was used by St. Peter ; 
and the same view is held by Dr. Mayor (article on Epzstle of James 
in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible). 

Von Soden thinks that in 1 Peter we cannot fail to observe a 
large number of allusions to the Gospels in some pre-canonical 
shape. ‘This is a point of great importance, for it may be main- 
tained that St. Peter stands appreciably nearer to the Synoptical 
Gospels than any other apostolical writer. 

The use of the leading facts in our Lord’s history is much the 
same as we find elsewhere. Here we have Father, Son, and Spirit ; 
the Passion, Crucifixion, Resurrection, and Ascension; the Second 
Advent; the sacrament of Baptism. A peculiar feature of the 
Epistle is the Preaching of Christ in Hades, to which we have an 
allusion in Matt. xxvii. 51-53. But besides these, there are a 
number of phrases which may well be regarded as reminiscences 
of the Gospel story. We may take as the general standard of 
reference the Gospel of St. Luke, to which 1 Peter shows upon 
the whole the nearest resemblance—1 Pet. 1. ro= Luke x. 24, 25 ; 
Tecettia tr, 20 Luke xxiv. 26; 1 Pet. 4 13 == Luke xi. 35°; 1 Pet. 
int7—=Lukerx, 2; 1 Pet. i 23=— Luke viii..r2;.1 Pet. ii. 7 = Luke 
exe 1 yeo s PE Peto. 9 = Luke vin 28; 1 Pet. iveto=Luke xu. 42; 
Peet i. 12=Matt v. 16; 1 Pet. i. 14= Matt. v. to. -We may 
add certain points of resemblance between 1 Peter and the Gospel 
of St. John—1z Pet. 1.-3= John ii 3; 1 Pet. i. 23=John 1. 13; 
Pipe 19=Jonn 129; 1 Pet. i: 25=John x 11; 1 Pet.v. 2= 
John xxi. 16, Any single one of these allusions may be disputed, 
but much will remain. Von Soden remarks that we do not find in 
t Peter certain ideas or phrases which are familiar in the Synoptical 
Gospels, especially Kingdom of God and Son of Man. We have 
an allusion to the kingdom in the BaciAcov iepdrevpa of il. 9, and 
our Lord never appears to have been called Son of Man except by 


St. Stephen. ; 
Our Epistle has certain words in common with Acts—zapotxia, 
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mpdyvocis, extevijs, extevds, Kaxodv, Eevilew (to astonish), | Xpurriavds, 
dyah\év (in Gospels and Apoc.), dyvov (in Eph.), dBEputos, dives 
(in John’s Gospel), amreiAciv, duacwleuw (in Matt. and Luke), NYVEMOV 
(in Gospels), xaraxvptevew (in Matt. and Mark), qeptéxew (of the 
contents of a document), ovvtpéxew (in Mark), doves (in Matt. and 
Apoc.). ~ 

A few other parallelisms may be noted; we may divide them 
into phrases connected in Acts—(i.) with St. Peter, (ii.) with St. Paul. 

(i.) Petrine. God is no respecter of persons, 1 Pet. 1. 17= 
Acts x. 34; the soul is purified through faith, 1 Pet. 1. 22 = Acts 
xv. 9; Ps. cxviii. quoted, 1 Pet. ii. 4=Acts iv. 11; the Christian 
rejoices in shame, 1 Pet. iv. 13, 16=Acts v. 41; the qualification 
of an apostle is that he is a “witness,” 1 Pet. v. 1=Acts 1. 8, 22, 
v. 32, x. 39. (ii) Pauline. NHeathenism is ignorance, 1 Pet. i. 14 
= Acts xvii. 30; God has called the Christian out of darkness into 
light, t Pet. ii. 9=Acts xxvi. 18; feed the flock, 1 Pet. v. 2= 
Acts xx. 28 (or John xxi. 15). 

The evidence of style, vocabulary, phraseology does not appear 
to afford any conclusive evidence of either the absolute or relative 
date of 1 Peter. It has been dated after Ephesians, or after 62 ; 
between Ephesians and Romans, between 62 and 58; or before 
Romans. For each of these opinions plausible grounds may be 
alleged. Such uncertainty attaches from the nature of things to all 
arguments drawn from language or ideas, unless the marks of 
derivation are strong and clear. In the present case, if it be 
granted that there is a connexion, direct or indirect, between 
Romans and r Peter, we cannot cut the knot by the round asser- 
tion that St. Paul could not have borrowed from St. Peter. On 
the contrary, the supposition in itself is probable enough. We 
must therefore look round and consider what other means we have 
at our disposal for fixing the relative dates of the documents in 
question. 


§ 5. ON THE ALLUSIONS TO PERSECUTION IN I PETER. 


The date of our Epistle will depend in part on the exact signi- 
ficance of those allusions to the sufferings of Christians in which 
it abounds. It will therefore be necessary to survey the history of 
persecution during the period in question ; and we cannot well stop 
short of the Rescript of Trajan, for it has been held that the 
language of the Epistle is such as could not have been employed 
till after the issue of the famous directions to Pliny. We may 
take in order the state of things depicted in Acts, in the Epistles, 
in the Apocalypse, and in profane history. After this review, it 


will be possible, perhaps, to attach a definite value to the phrase. 
ology of St. Peter. 
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In the Book of Acts the treatment of the rising Church within 
the limits of Judaea proper depends mainly on the attitude of the 
Sanhedrin, though the reign of Herod Agrippa 1. comes in as an 
interlude. Even under Roman rule the Sanhedrin, the Court of 
the Seventy-one, enjoyed very considerable power. Theoretically, 
its authority did not exist outside of the eleven toparchies which 
made up Judaea proper ; Galilee and Samaria were exempt from its 
jurisdiction ; but wherever a synagogue of Jews was to be found, 
its orders were executed so far as the secular authorities would 
sanction or connive. Within Judaea the Sanhedrin could order 
arrests (Matt. xxvi. 47; Mark xiv. 43; Acts iv. 3, v. 17, 18), and 
could finally dispose of any case which did not involve the death 
penalty (Acts iv. 5-23, v. 21-40). It could even pronounce sen- 
tence of death, though all judgments of this nature were invalid 
until ratified by the procurator (John xviii. 31). The procurator 
was not compelled to guide himself by the Jewish law, but he was 
at liberty to take this course, and often did so. Indeed, in one 
most remarkable case, the Roman governor appears to have had no 
option. If any one, who was not a Jew, intruded into the inner 
court of the temple, he was put to death, and even the privilege 
of Roman citizenship did not save the offender from his doom 
(see Schurer, Zhe Jewish People in the Time of Christ, English 
trans. II. 1. 184 sqq.). 

Thus in the Book of Acts we find the Sanhedrin arresting, 
imprisoning, flogging, and menacing the apostles. Shortly after- 
wards the rapid increase in the number of the brethren led to the 
stoning of St. Stephen. It is most likely that this bloody deed was 
in excess of jurisdiction ; still it was the act of the Sanhedrin ; its 
method was in strict accordance with Jewish law; and it shows at 
least what extravagances might be and were tolerated by the Roman 
government. The death of St. Stephen was followed by a short 
reign of terror. Pushed on probably by the fiery energy of Saul, 
the Sanhedrin ordered domiciliary visitation. _ Many were cast 
into prison, and many fled from Jerusalem. At the same time 
it seems to have been possible for Peter and John to remain 
unharmed in the sacred city. But Saul even went so far as to 
_ set out for Damascus, armed with a warrant, which he had per- 
suaded the high priest to grant, empowering him to arrest 
Christians, man or woman, and bring them away in chains to 
Jerusalem for trial. Such a warrant would, of course, need endorse- 
ment, but Saul does not appear to have felt the slightest doubt 
that he would obtain the exeguatur of the civil authority. Who 
this was is not quite certain; but Aretas, who within three years 
was so anxious to apprehend Saul himself on the same charge of 
Christianity, was possibly already master of the city. a 

That Saul was the prime mover and instigator of this violent 
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measure appears from the fact that from the moment of his con- 
version the persecution ceased. Not only in Samaria and Galilee 
but in Judaea, the legitimate sphere of the Sanhedrin’s power, the _ 
Churches had rest and were edified. From this time the anger of 
the Jewish powers seems to have concentrated itself with undying 
animosity on the head of him whom they regarded as the great 
renegade and traitor, and the chief enemy of the sacred law. 
When Saul revisited Jerusalem for the first time after his conversion, 
we read that the Jews “went about to slay him.” Some years 
later, Herod Agrippa, perhaps taking occasion of discontent excited 
by the famine in the reign of Claudius, vexed certain of the Church, 
beheaded St. James, and imprisoned St. Peter. Peter was released 
by an angel, and “went into another place,”—fled for refuge, prob- 
ably, to some spot outside Herod’s jurisdiction. But the king died 
shortly afterwards, the persecution did not outlive him, and as 
far as we can gather from Acts, the Christians in Judaea lived a 
quiet life till Paul, no longer Saul, reappeared upon the scene, after 
the end of his third mission journey. On this occasion, again, the 
fury of the Jews seems to have bent itself entirely against the 
Apostle of the Gentiles, whom they would undoubtedly have killed, 
if they had not been prevented by the Roman government. 

St. Luke, however, tells us little of the condition of the Church 
in Jerusalem from the time when St. Paul began his mission labours. 
There are some words in the First Epistle to the Thessalonians 
which may point to troubles of which we do not read in the Book 
of Acts—“ For ye, brethren, became followers of the Churches of 
God which in Judaea are in Christ Jesus: for ye also have suffered 
like things of your own countrymen, even as they have of the 
Jews” (Iii. 14). There was probably many a scourging and many 
an imprisonment of which we have no record. Even without these 
penalties a people like the Jews, in which the Church is identical 
with the nation, has the power of inflicting, by excommunication 
and social outlawry, sufferings of a very poignant kind. No doubt 
this power was used then, as it is now in India. 

In the countries which St. Paul traversed as a missionary he was 
far away from the domains of the Sanhedrin, yet even here his 
enemies were able to reach him. They drove him out of Antioch 
and Iconium, and stoned him at Lystra. Even in Europe, at 
Thessalonica, Beroea, and Corinth, they were strong enough to 
occasion dangérous tumults. But in Greece the Jewish law was 
held in scanty reverence. Any disturbance came immediately 
before a Gentile magistrate, whose sole care was for the maintenance 
of order. A high official, like Gallio, would not at this time dream 
of going into points of theology; the only question he would ask 
would be, who began the brawl, and the answer might be anything 
but satisfactory to the ruler of the synagogue. But at Philippi, and 
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again at Ephesus, we catch sight of one result of the new faith 
which led instantly to serious trouble, and was fraught with evil 
consequences in the future. Nearly every way in which a man 
gained his living in the Greco-Roman world was connected with 
idolatry, but the law insisted that every man should be allowed to 
gain his living without interference. At Philippi, Paul and Silas 
were flogged and imprisoned. for stopping the trade of some men 
who kept a slave-girl to tell fortunes, and it is curious to notice that 
these rogues were the first to formulate the real crime of the Christian 
missiorary. They charged the apostles not with disloyalty to Caesar, 
but with ‘‘teaching customs which it is not lawful for us to receive, 
neither to observe, being Romans.” They had seen at a glance, 
with the keen eye of a disappointed tradesman, that heathenism 
and Christianity were two incompatible lives. Later on the same 
cause brought the apostle into collision with the silversmiths of 
Ephesus, who drove a profitable trade in silver images of Artemis. 
These men also found their receipts falling off, and at once appealed 
to mob-law. We read no more of these incidents, but it is evident 
that we have here a cause of hostility which would be immediately 
and universally operative. In every town and village where Chris- 
tianity struck root the local tradesman would find his custom 
diminished, and his shop placed under what we have learned to 
call a boycott. He would protest against this, and the magistrate 
would be quite ready to help him with a strong hand. 

The references to persecution in the Epistles of St. Paul are in 
the same key as those in the Pauline chapters of the Book of Acts. 
In Thessalonians we read of afflictions, persecutions, and tribulations 
(I i. 6, ii. 2, 14, ii. 3; I i. 4). The apostle is afraid that his novices 
may be “moved” by these trials; but the phrases he employs 
and the tone in which he speaks are such as might be employed of 
the sufferings, for instance, of a Hindu convert in British India. 
In Galatians we find only the words “did ye suffer so much in 
vain?” In Romans we read how Priscilla and Aquila had laid 
down their own necks for the apostle’s life; in order to save 
St. Paul they had brought themselves into some real danger of 
death either at Corinth (Acts xviii. 12) or at Ephesus (Acts xix. 23), 
and there isa passing allusion to the sword (Rom. viii. 35), which 
‘ is perhaps not to be interpreted literally. In Corinthians, St. Paul 
appeals repeatedly to his own sufferings as the seal of his commission 
(I iv. 9, xv. 32; II iv. 9, vi. 5, xi. 23). Some of these passages 
show that the narrative of St. Luke gives a very inadequate idea 
of the apostle’s persecutions. It may well be that the Jews were 
fiercer against St. Paul than against the other apostles, and that 
he had really more to bear; certainly he claims this distinction 
(II xi. 23); and again his words may be used to show how much 
pain was endured by the early believers in silence. But the 
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apostle does not speak as if the Corinthians themselves had much 
to fear. 

In the Epistles of the Captivity and the Pastoral Epistles we 
perceive the same tone. The apostle speaks naturally of hissown 
chain and his own fears. He exhorts the Philippians (i. 28-30) 
not only to believe on Christ, but also to suffer for His sake ; but 
the exhortation is not specially pressing or urgent. Even in his 
second captivity he speaks of his own death as imminent (2 Tim. 
iv. 6), but gives no indication of any special peril hanging over the 
heads of the brethren. They dared not stand by him at his first 
answer (2dzd. 16); but the apostle would hardly have blamed their 
timidity, if Nero’s fury against the Church had already declared 
itself. 

So far it would seem as if the ordinary Christian, though he had 
much to bear, was not confronted by any perils, except such as a 
sincere and resolute believer might be expected to overcome. In 
the Epistle to the Hebrews we come upon an entirely different state 
of things. ‘The Epistle comes from a Church where many were in 
bonds, and many were bearing great sufferings (kaxovyovmevor), and 
its language is marked by that stern solemnity which betokens the 
imminence of the supreme moment. ‘The Hebrews are warned 
against apostasy, as a quite possible and yet absolutely unforgivable 
offence, worse than any death (vi. 6, x. 26-39). So far they had 
done well; they had taken joyfully the spoiling of their goods. But a 
worse and more fearful trial was at hand. And at last we come to 
the decisive words: ‘‘ Ye have not yet resisted unto blood.” 

Here we have a new language. The time has arrived when 
Christians saw their property confiscated by process of law, and 
when not apostles only, but everybody must make up his mind 
whether he was or was not ready to shed his blood for the Name’s 
sake. The State has drawn the sword. What is the particular 
persecution referred to we cannot say, but it was clearly widely 
spread. It was in full action in the Church from which the letter 
came, and it had begun in the Church to which the letter is 
addressed. It may very well have been the persecution of Nero. 

The Apocalypse was, no doubt, written later. Many had been 
slain for the word of God (vi. 9), one of them, Antipas, at Pergamos, 
(ii. 13). Rome was drunken with the blood of the saints, and with 
the blood of the martyrs of Jesus (xvii. 6, xviii. 24). We need not 
ask whether this language refers to the time of Nero or of Domitian. 
The point is that it is quite different from the language of Acts or of 
the Pauline Epistles. Christian blood had been shed deliberately, 
not by Jews, but by the pagan government. The fact caused an 
indescribable shock of horror, alarm, and execration. After this no 
Christian could speak of tribulation or persecution in the same tone 
as before. 
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What kind of language, then, is used on this subject in the First 
Epistle of St. Peter? 

Christians were spoken against as evil-doers (ii. 12). So they 
were in the time of Nero (Tac. Azz. xv. 44), and so they had been 
by the masters of the Philippian slave-girl. They suffered reproach 
for the name of Christ (iv. 14). So also did the apostles in the 
very first days of the Church (Acts v. 41). They were to be ready 
to give an answer to every man that asked a reason of their hope 
(ili. 15), and even to suffer for righteousness’ sake (iii. 14 ; compare 
Matt. v. 10-12). Suffering in St. Peter’s mind does not by any 
means necessarily extend to death, even when it is spoken of in 
immediate connexion with the death of Christ. Thus we read: 
** Forasmuch then as Christ hath suffered for us in the flesh, arm 
yourselves likewise with the same mind: for he that hath suffered 
in the flesh hath ceased from sin; that he no longer should live the 
rest of his time in the flesh to the lusts of men, but to the will of 
God” (iv. 1,2). There is but one passage that seems to go beyond 
these: ‘‘ Let none of you suffer as a murderer, or a thief, or an evil- 
doer, or as a meddler in strange matters (dAAotpioerioxoros ; see 
note on the passage) ; but if as a Christian, let him not be ashamed ; 
but let him glorify God in this name.” It is urged that murderers 
were put to death by process of law, and that, therefore, the Chris- 
tian who is coupled with them must have been in the same danger. 
But thieves were not put to death, not to speak of ‘ busybodies ” 
(or whatever the word so translated may mean). And suffering, as 
has already been pointed out, need not by any means imply loss of 
life. The passage is, beyond a doubt, ambiguous, to say the least, 
and St. Peter could not have spoken ambiguously, if both himself 
and those whom he addresses were in imminent peril of the death 
sentence. If we recall the language of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
and of the Apocalypse, it seems quite clear that Christian blood 
had not been shed in any formal systematic way by the Roman 
government at the time when St. Peter wrote. 

Professor Ramsay, in his Church in the Roman Empire, maintains 
that not only is State persecution referred to in the Epistle, but that 
this persecution had already entered on a later and more formidable 
stage. He holds that “Nero introduced the principle of punishing 
the Christians” on the ground that “‘ certain acts which all Christians 
were regularly guilty of were worthy of death” (p. 244); in other 
words, that at first Christians were executed for what Pliny calls the 
flagitia cohaerentia nomint, the crimes and moral offences which 
were popularly believed to be practised in secret by all members of 
the Church. But between 75 and 80 a.p., under the reign of the 
Flavian emperors, a new form of process was adopted. Henceforth 
the Christian was condemned /ropier nomen ipsum. No charge of 
crime or immorality was brought against him; he was simply asked, 
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“ Are you a Christian?” Further, the Christian was placed in the 
same class as the sacrilegi, latrones, plagiarit, fures, who were to be 
hunted out by the Roman governors in pursuance of their standing 
instructions (Digest, i. 18. 13); and in whose case no definite aceuser 
was needed. ‘Trajan by his famous Rescript adopted in the main 
the Flavian policy, but ameliorated the position of the Church in 
so far as he forbade the governors to seek out Christians, and 
required proceedings against them to be set on foot by an informer 
who should give his name and take responsibility for his action. 
Thus the Rescript “marks the end of the old system of uncom- 
promising hostility.” In conclusion, Mr. Ramsay thinks that the 
First Epistle of St. Peter was written “soon after Vespasian’s 
resumption of the Neronian policy in a more precise and definite 
form,” probably about 80 a.p. (see Church in Roman Empire, 
p. 196 sqq.).' 

But this elaborate argument is really baseless. ‘There is no 
evidence whatever that a new form of procedure against Christianity 
was adopted by the Flavians. Mr. Ramsay builds his view almost 
entirely on the words of St. Peter, “If ye be reproached for the 
name of Christ” (iv. 14), which he regards as substantially identical 
with the phrase of Pliny, Aropter ipsum nomen, “ for the name alone,” 
and takes as meaning that Christians at this time were punished as 
such, and not as evil-doers. But St. Peter tells us that Christians 
were regarded as evil-doers (i1. 12), and he says, “for the name,” not 
“for the name alone.” It is surely obvious that, whatever the 
pagan might say, the Christian would from the first regard the 
sufferings entailed by his profession as borne ‘for the name” and 
for no other cause, however the true issue might be disguised by 
the malice or prejudice of his adversaries. Nor, again, can Mr. 
Ramsay be right in maintaining that Pliny followed a mode of pro- 
cedure marked out for him by the Flavian coguitiones. Pliny 
expressly says that he did not know anything about the method 
which had been pursued in these cases. He invented a method for 
himself, and the object of his despatch is to obtain from Trajan 
a sanction for what he had done, and a clear direction for his future 
guidance in a matter which had proved much more serious than he 
anticipated. Certain persons had been definitely informed against 
as Christians (deferebantur). These he simply asked, three times 
over, whether they were Christians, warning them at the same time 
of the conseqttences of their reply. Those who persisted in their 
faith he ordered for immediate execution (duci zussi), except some 
who were Roman citizens; these he directed to be sent to Rome 
for trial there. Here we have an instance of the regular three 
summonses, disobedience to which constituted the offence of con- 
tumacia (Digest, xiii. 1. 53). Pliny possessed the undefined and 
formidable power of coercitio. He simply ordered these unfortunate 
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people to give up their faith, and, on their refusal, dealt with them as 
rebels. Later on, an anonymous accuser posted up or sent to Pliny 
a list of many names of persons who were liable to the same charge. 
These Pliny examined ; clearly he had taken alarm at the magnitude 
of the task before him. Some denied that they were or ever had 
been Christians ; these he ordered to worship the gods and Caesar, 
and especially to “curse Christ,” and, on their compliance, dis- 
missed. Others asserted that, though they had been Christians, 
they had ceased to be so. When these also had justified themselves 
by the same tests, Pliny proceeded to find out from them, what one 
would think he might have tried to learn at an earlier stage of the 
proceedings, what Christianity really was. They told him that it 
was not a conspiracy but a religion, that it consisted in the worship 
of Christ as God, that there were no //agitia at all, and that the 
reason why they had left the Church was, that the religious practices 
of Christians conflicted with the law against clubs or guilds 
(hetaertae). Pliny obtained corroboration of this statement by 
putting to the torture two slave-women, who were possibly deacon- 
esses (guae ministrae dicebantur). Upon the whole, he came to the 
conclusion that Christianity was nothing worse than a debased 
and extravagant superstition. And so he turns to the emperor and 
asks whether he had done right ; whether he is to punish Christianity 
as such (women ipsum), or only wicked and criminal Christians 
(flagitia cohaerentia nomint); whether Christianity is a crime like 
murder, for which repentance is no atonement, or a merely religious 
offence, which change of mind wipes out; and, lastly, whether it 
admits of degrees and distinctions, or whether all offenders, man 
and woman, young and old, are to be treated with the same 
severity. : 

Trajan replies that Pliny has acted rightly, and proceeds to state 
certain rules for his future guidance. Christianity is not a crime 
like others, and no definite formula can be laid down. Christians 
are not to be hunted out, like notorious malefactors, by the police. 
The contumacious are to be put to death; those who recant may be 
discharged. But anonymous accusations are on no account to be 
received. They are bad in themselves, and the spirit of the age 
condemns them. 

In these last words the emperor administers a severe and well- 
merited rebuke to Pliny. But Pliny’s despatch throughout is as 
silly and helpless a production as was ever penned. First he puts 
men to death without inquiry, then he inquires, and then he does 
not know what to do. We can gather little from him for our 
present purpose beyond the fact that cognetiones had been held 
upon Christians in Rome, probably not long before and not 


infrequently. 
The ate effect of Trajan’s Rescript has been much debated. 
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Some have held that it altered the position of the Christian for the 
better, some for the worse. It may be maintained that it made no 
difference at all. “So far as I can see,” says Professor Harnack, 
“Tertullian is the only independent witness for the Rescript in 
ecclesiastical literature.” It is not mentioned in the Rescript of 
Hadrian. In the Vienna persecution the proconsul acted without 
any reference to it; “sought out” Christians ; listened to charges of 
“Thyestean banquets and Oedipodean incest” ; tortured Blandina, 
Sanctus, Biblias, Pothinus, to ascertain the truth of these horrid 
stories, just as Pliny had done; finally, wrote to Rome for instruc- 
tions, and received much the same answer as Pliny (Eus. & £. v. 1. 
14, 19, 20, 25, 29, 44, 47, 52). It is not clear what was the force 
of a Rescript in the time of Trajan. Gaius, writing under Marcus 
Aurelius, says that it has never been doubted that a Rescript has 
the force of law; yet again he tells us that a letter from the emperor 
had not always a general application (Gaius, i. 2, 5, 73, in Huschke, 
Lurisprudentiae anteiustinianae quae supersunt, pp. 171, 189—the text 
in the last passage is uncertain). Before the time of Hadrian there 
are very few traces of general rescripts (see the Zrdex Fontium at the 
end of Huschke), and they seem to be unknown to Tacitus. The 
Emperor Macrinus, who was an accomplished lawyer (see his Life in 
Hist. Aug. chap. 13), at one time thought of repealing all the 
rescripts of his predecessors, ‘‘ saying it was monstrous that the will 
of Commodus and Caracallus and other ignorant men should be 
counted law, when Trajan never answered petitions (cum Traianus 
numguam libellis responderit).” Macrinus was thinking, perhaps, 
rather of favours or exemptions granted by rescript; but he could 
hardly have said what he did if Trajan’s rescripts laid down general 
rules, modified accepted methods of procedure, and formed a new 
law to be followed in all similar cases. 

At any rate it seems clear that Trajan’s Rescript was not pub- 
lished, or was not included in the directions given to provincial 
governors. It was not known at Vienna; just as another rescript 
referred to by Tertullian (ad Scapulam, 4), by which Christians were 
ordered to be beheaded, not burnt alive, was not known, or not 
obeyed, in his province. 

Yet Trajan’s words clearly dictate a sterner line of conduct than 
Pliny would probably have followed if left to himself. What the 
emperor approves is Pliny’s treatment of his first batch of prisoners. 
Pliny had irfquired into the #agzt/a. But Trajan tells him that this 
is mere waste of time; the offence is the omen ipsum. Gradually, 
as the issues of the struggle between paganism and the Church 
became clearer, this rule prevailed. The Christian was not allowed 
to plead his loyalty or his moral innocence. His mouth was shut, 
and his trial resolved itself into a plain yes or no. Hence the bitter 
complaints of the Apologists that the Christian, unlike all other 
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offenders, was punished for a mere name (Justin, Afol. i. 4; 
Athenagoras, Suppl. 2; Tatian, Oratio ad Graecos, 27; Theo- 
philus Antioch. i. 1; Tertullian, 4fo/. 1). The best illustration of 
the justice of these complaints may be found in the Acts of the 
Scillitan Martyrs (the date is A.D. 180; see the text in Zexts and 
Studies, edit. J. A. Robinson, p. 112 sqq., Cambridge, 1891). 

We have been wandering rather far afield in the latter part of 
this discussion. But the reader who will consider the Rescript 
of Trajan, the way in which Tacitus speaks of the Neronian per- 
secution (Annals, xv. 44), the language of the Apocalypse and even 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews, will feel that the First Epistle of 
St. Peter must come in point of date before them all. At the time 
when it was written Babylon had not yet unmasked all its terrors, 
and the ordinary Christian was not in immediate danger of the 
tunica ardens, or the red-hot iron chair, or the wild beasts, or the 
stake. 


§ 6. DOCTRINE, DISCIPLINE, AND ORGANISATION 
iNet PELER: 


It has been argued in preceding sections that 1 Peter was 
probably not composed by the hand of the apostle himself—that, 
though the ideas of the Epistle are those of St. Peter, the words, to 
a degree which cannot be precisely ascertained, belong to his 
draughtsman—that the resemblances of expression between 1 Peter 
and the Pauline Epistles turn upon phrases and topics of a 
commonplace kind, do not include any of the favourite words, 
ideas, or metaphors of St. Paul, and generally are not such as to 
prove a literary use of any of the Pauline Epistles by the author 
or composer of 1 Peter, and that the language of 1 Peter on the 
subject of Christian suffering is such as to lead to the conclusion 
that our Epistle was written before the outbreak of the Neronian 
persecution. We may now turn to another topic, the realisation of 
the Christian idea as it is presented to us in 1 Peter. The question 
is of some interest as regards the date, but may be called vital as 
regards the authenticity of the Epistle. Does 1 Peter represent, as 
has been said, ‘“‘a step in the process by which Pauline ideas passed 
into the consciousness of the Church”? If so, the author may have 
been a very good man, but he was certainly not St. Peter, though 
he decked himself with the apostle’s name. This opinion is, how- 
ever, widely entertained by scholars of great authority. Professor 
Harnack (Chronologie, p. 452) holds that “the author of 1 Peter is 
thoroughly imbued with the spirit of Pauline Christianity,” and 
many other scholars use terms implying that he was a docile but 
not very intelligent disciple of the one great apostle. Indeed, many 
go further still, and regard St. Paul as having given such a stamp, 
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such a direction and impulse to Christianity, that he might without 
impropriety be called its founder. It must be of importance to get 
clear ideas upon this point. 

Let us endeavour, then, to see what is the agreement, and what is 
the disagreement, between St. Paul and St. Peter. It will be argued 
in the following pages that in what we may call dogma the two 
apostles are substantially in accord; that in the practical sphere St. 
Peter differs widely from St. Paul, not as one who misunderstands a 
teacher, but as one who looks at things from a different point of 
view. It will be argued also, and this is a point that is usually 
passed over, that, where the two differ, St. Peter stands perceptibly 
nearer to the evangelists and to the Book of Acts. We may 
venture to assume here that Acts is a genuine history, written by 
St. Luke, an educated, intelligent, sincere man, who had personal 
knowledge of much that he relates, and took pains to inform 
himself about the rest. 

It is of the highest importance that we should study the 
differences between the sacred writers. As yet this task has hardly 
been attempted except by Baur and Ritschl with their respective 
followers. Baur was a Hegelian, and the Hegelian theory of 
history, with its perpetual thesis and antithesis, led him to imagine 
that there were great differences in dogma between the Twelve and 
St. Paul. Yet Hegelianism has the great merit of giving to Art, 
Knowledge, and Discipline their true value as means of education. 
Ritschl was a Kantian, and Kantism may be called the philosophy 
cf Lutheranism. From the Kantian point of view Art, Knowledge, 
and Discipline have no religious worth, and the one thing necessary 
is Faith. Hence the disciplinary system of 1 Peter is to be 
regarded as a degradation or misapprehension of the Pauline view 
of freedom. On the other hand, theologians as a rule have refused 
to see any differences at all. One school has interpreted the whole 
of the New Testament in terms of St. Peter, another in terms of 
St. Paul. Since the time of Mr. Maurice there has been a strong 
tendency in England to make St. John the norm. But the duty of 
the critic is neither to separate things which are the same, nor to 
confuse things which are different. Harmonising, as it is wrongly 
called, is the more pressing danger of the two. Out of it flow all 
our mutual excommunications, and by it we impoverish the rich 
variety of the Christian life. 

There atte, as is well known, grave practical differences between 
eminent and sincere Christians. Is it absurd to maintain that these 
differences have always existed, that they are to be found in the 
Gospels, that they correspond to the ancient and inevitable distinc- 
tion between the Realist and the Nominalist, that they caused as 
much heat in primitive times as in our own, that they brought even 
apostles into sharp antagonisms, that in effect St. Peter was the first 
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great High Churchman, and St. Paul the first great Low Church- 
man? At any rate we may look at matters from this point of view, 
and endeavour to ascertain how far it is in agreement with facts. 

That the dogmatic teaching of the two apostles was identical we 
know on indisputable authority, that of St. Paul himself. In the 
Conference at Jerusalem the apostles “added nothing to him,” in 
other words they approved his creed, there was no dispute about 
the essential points of the truth of the gospel (Gal. ii. 6). And at 
a moment when St. Paul’s feelings were warmly excited, and he was 
the less likely to minimise differences, he based his rebuke of St. 
Peter on the very fact that in theology they occupied common 
ground: ‘We, who are Jews by nature, and not sinners of the 
Gentiles, knowing that a man is not justified by the works of the 
law, but by the faith of Jesus Christ” (Gal. i, 15, 16). Such words 
could not possibly have been uttered and written down, after time 
for reflexion had intervened, if St. Paul had been divided from St. 
Peter by such a gulf as Baur imagined. 

Let us endeavour to see how the matter stands. It will be well 
to begin by considering how far the theology of the Epistle agrees 
with the doctrine of St. Peter, as he is depicted by St. Luke in the 
Book of Acts. The following points call for notice. In Acts (ii. 
22) St. Peter calls the Saviour “Incoty tov Nawpatov, In the 
Epistle the name Jesus is not used by itself, and the nickname 
“Nazoraean” has given way to the other nickname “Christian ” 
(see note on 1 Pet. iv. 16). In the Epistle we do not find the 
phrase ats Ocod (Acts ili. 13) ; but the passage of Isaiah, from which 
the phrase is taken, is constantly before the writer’s eyes. Much 
significance has been found in two expressions that are used by St. 
Peter in Acts—avdpa drodcberypévov dd Tod @eod (ii. 22), and Ki'puov 
abrov Kat Xpiorov 6 Weds éxroinae (il. 36)—which have been thought to 
involve what was afterwards known as the Adoptianist view. But 
they do not necessarily involve it, and language of precisely the 
same character is found in the Epistle to the Hebrews, the author 
of which was certainly not an Adoptianist (i. 2, Ov €@yKe KAnpovopov 
mévrwv, 8: ob Kal éroinoe TOvs ai@vas: 4, KpeltTwy yevomevos TOY 
dyyédov: iil, 2, “Iyootv moroyv ovta TO Toujoavte airov). _ The 
relation between the divine and human natures of our Lord is not 
expressed in the New Testament with the precision insisted upon 
by later theology. Even St. John writes that “the Word became 
flesh ” (i. 14), and in the Zestaments of the Twelve Patriarchs we 
find phrases that might seem to involve psilanthropism side by side 
with others that might be interpreted as Sabellianism (see Sinker’s 
Introduction, p. 91 sqq.). But the broad similarity between the 
Peter of the Acts and the Peter of the Epistle is so strong that it far 
outweighs these verbal differences. In Acts, as in the Epistle, Jesus 
was crucified by the foreknowledge of God (Acts ii, 23) ; God hath 
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raised Him up, and now He is exalted at the right hand of God (ii. 
32, 33), to return once more at the restitution of all things and 
judge both quick and dead (x. 42). Even the most striking pecu- 
liarity of the Epistle, the Descent into Hell, is implicitly contained 
in the quotation from Ps. xvi. (Acts ii. 25 sqq.), which is not applied 
to our Lord elsewhere in the New Testament. To Christ, again, all 
the prophets give witness (x. 43); He is Lord of all (x. 36), and for 
His Name the disciples suffer shame (v. 41). 

The last two passages are of the greatest importance. In the 
Epistle “the word of the living God” is “the word of the Lord” 
(i. 23, 25), and also the word of the spirit of Christ which spoke in 
the prophets (i. rr). Again, the Lord of the Psalmist is Christ 
(ii. 3). Thus the Name of Christ for which the Christian. suffers 
reproach (iv. 14), is that same Name of the Lord on which whoso- 
ever calleth shall be saved, the only Name given under heaven 
among men whereby they can be saved (Acts ii. 21, iv. 12). It is 
St. Paul’s “Name that is above every name” (Eph. i. 21; Phil. 
ii. 9), and it is identified in many places with the Divine Name in 
the Old Testament. 

There is, in fact, no theological difference of any moment 
between the Peter of the Epistle and the Peter of Acts, nor, on the 
other hand, between St. Peter and St. Paul. Our Epistle opens with 
the Three Names of the Trinity, and assigns to each a distinct 
part in the redemption of mankind. God is the God and Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, as in Eph. i. 3 and in the Gospel of St. 
John xx. 17. He is also our Father (i. 17), as Creator (iv. 19), and 
Regenerator (i. 3). To Him belong foreknowledge and election 
(i. 2), judgment (i. 17), great mercy (i. 3), our calling (v. 10) and 
stablishing because He is the giver of all grace. The Son is Lord 
(i. 3), in such a sense that passages used in the Old Testament of 
Jehovah may without fear be applied to Him (ii. 3). To Hima 
doxology is addressed (iv. 11). He it was that inspired the 
prophets (i. 11). He was the spotless Lamb by whose blood we 
are redeemed (i. 19). He suffered for us, the just for the unjust 
(iii, 18). He was our sin-offering and expiation (ii. 24, iii. 18), and 
is our Pattern (ii. 21), Shepherd (ii. 25), and Overseer. He de- 
scendéd into Hades to preach to the dead (iii. 19, iv. 6), ascended 
into heaven, is on the right hand of God (iii. 22), and shall come 
again in the Revelation of Glory to bestow the amaranthine crown 
(v. 4). The*Spirit is one of the Three (i. 2), and a Person, for 
mveipa in our Epistle means a personality (see below), who was 
“sent” from heaven to forward the preaching of the gospel (i. 12). 
He sanctifies (i. 2), and rests upon the Christian (iv. 14), as the 
Spirit of glory and of God. 

Two points only are peculiar to St. Peter—the preaching in 
Hades, which is probably alluded to in Matt. xxvii. 51, 52, and 
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possibly in Eph. iv. 9; and the inspiration of prophecy by Christ, 
which may be found without great difficulty in 2 Cor. iii. 7 sqq. 
We can therefore easily understand the appeal made by St. Paul to 
St. Peter at Antioch on the ground of their common belief. The 
creed was the same, though the manner in which it expressed itself 
in conduct might be very different. 

For all those terms that we use in theology may be employed in 
two senses, the Mystic and the Disciplinarian. These two words 
denote not a difference in the thing believed, but a difference in the 
way of believing it. Let us try to make this clear without going too 
far into metaphysics. 

A Disciplinarian is one who hears God speaking to him; a 
Mystic is one who feels the presence of God within. The former 
says, “Christ is my Saviour, Shepherd, Friend, my Judge, my 
Rewarder” ; the latter says, ‘‘ Not I live, but Christ liveth in me.” 
The former sedulously distinguishes the human personality from the 
divine ; the latter desires to sink his own personality in the divine. 
Hence the leading Disciplinarian ideas are Grace considered as a 
gift, Law, Learning, Continuity, Godly Fear—in all these human 
responsibility is kept steadily in view. But the leading Mystic ideas 
are Grace as an indwelling power, Freedom, the Inner Light, 
Discontinuity (Law and Gospel, Flesh and Spirit, World and God), 
and Love. Nothing is more difficult than to define these two 
tendencies in the abstract, because they run into one another in 
shapes of manifold diversity. Yet it is easy in practice to see the 
difference between, for instance, William Laud and George Fox. 
A great part of the difficulty of discrimination arises from the fact 
that many people use mystic language, though they are really and 
truly disciplinarians. 

Now this is just the difference of which we are sensible in 
reading the Pauline and the Petrine Epistles. Let us compare 
the two theologies from this point of view. 

In x Peter, God though full of mercy (i. 3), and the giver of all 
grace (v. 10), is above all holy (i. 15), and mighty (v. 6); our 
chastening Father, who sends suffering for our good (iv. 19, Vv. 
5 sqq-); the just Judge (i. 17); and on all these accounts He is to 
be feared with godly fear (i. 17, ll. 17). St. Peter does not speak 
of loving God, though Christians love Christ with joy unspeakable 
(i. 8). Throughout the Epistle the attitude is one of profound 
awe and reverence. Bishop Butler was a true disciple of St. 
Peter. 

On the other hand, St. Paul’s thought tends rather to the love 
of God, to joy in God (Rom. v. 8, viii. 39); and God is not merely 
Judge, Rewarder, Father, but that infinite and eternal Spirit who 
shall one day fill all things, and in whom all things shall find 
perfect rest (1 Cor. xv. 28). St. Peter teaches that after this life 
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we shall meet God, and that this must be an awful thought even 
to the righteous (iv. 18). St. Paul rejoices in the expectation of 
knowing even as we are known, and seeing face to face (1 Cor. xiii. 
12,13). It is sufficient briefly to refer to those many passages 
where St. Paul dwells on the unity of the believer with God in 
Christ'(t. Cor vi. 17): 

Both these views of the spiritual life have been taken by great 
saints, and both are to be found in the Gospels. What we are to 
observe is that St. Paul’s view is the more mystical, and that St. 
Peter’s view is the more disciplinarian. It will be remembered 
with what sympathy St. Paul quoted upon the Areopagus the words 
of the Greek mystic—“ For in Him we live, and move, and have 
our being ; as certain also of your own poets have said, For we are 
also His offspring.” 

This general difference of intention makes itself felt at every 
point. We may select by way of illustration a few striking instances. 

Take ziors. St. Paul uses this word in more than one shade 
of meaning, and nowhere exactly defines it. Yet we may say that 
to him it signifies much more than loving trust. It is the comfort- 
able sense of the Lord’s presence in the heart, whereby the believer 
is able to say, “Yet I live; and yet no longer I, but Christ liveth 
in me: and that life which now I live in the flesh I live in faith, 
the faith which is in the Son of God, who loved me, and gave 
Himself up for me” (Gal. il. 20). It is because of this mystic sense 
of faith as producing a real unifying contact between the soul and 
Christ, that St. Paul is able to speak of the believer as justified by 
faith and not by works of law. He is so justified because he has 
within him the Source of life and righteousness, because by faith 
he is one with the Risen Lord. 

Now, compare the language of St. Paul with that of St. James, 
“By works a man is justified, and not by faith only.” St. James 
has been harmonised with St. Paul, but only by force. It is palpable 
that the two use “faith” and “justify” in different senses. St. 
Peter says that good conduct is thankworthy (ii. 19), that the 
righteous man is hardly saved (iv. 18); and these phrases imply a 
similar conception to that of St. James. Conduct is something ; 
it springs from the motive, and receives its value from the motive ; 
yet at the same time it reacts upon the motive. In the view of 
St. Paul, action is merely the sign of the inspiration within, and has 
no other valte ; in that of St. Peter and St. James it is not merely 
the sign of faith, but the necessary condition of a higher and stronger 
faith. Neither St. Peter nor St. James would have denied that the 
Christian is saved by faith, though probably they would not have 
said that he is justified by faith (cf. 1 Pet. i. 5, 9 with Gal. ii. 16). 
But to them faith is not so much the presence of God in the heart, 
as the steadfast will to follow God through all the trials of life. The 
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practical difference between these two conceptions of the same 
thing is very great indeed, as we know from history. 

St. Peter does not define Faith, but he uses the word in the 
same sense as the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews. “ Faith 
is the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not 
seen... he that cometh unto God must believe that He is, and 
that He is a rewarder of them that diligently seek Him” (Heb. 
xl. 1, 6). It is not merely belief, which may be non-moral or 
even immoral (Jas. i. 19), but strong conviction, carrying with it 
trustful obedience in the midst of trials which we do not under- 
stand, godly fear, and the love of Christ. It is not salvation, but 
it is the way to salvation (1 Pet. i. 9); it destroys sin, but only 
through patience under suffering (1 Pet. iv. 1). Strong conviction 
is its beginning, but the blessing of God rests upon the disposition 
which it produces, on the conduct in which it finds expression. St. 
Peter’s conception of faith we may say is simpler, more Hebrew, 
more evangelical, than that of St. Paul. His Faith is that which 
we find expressed in Ps. cxix. 

Or take again the word xdpis. From the mystical Pauline point 
of view Faith and Grace are really the same thing; they differ only 
in so far as the divine immanence, the unity between God and man, 
must have an earthward as well as a heavenward side. Faith is 
Grace, the inner life, the divine life manifesting itself in man; and 
the gifts of Grace (xapiopara) are those spiritual supernatural 
infusions which testify to the immediate presence of the Holy 
Ghost (Rom. i. 11, vi. 23; 1 Cor. xii.; even in Rom. xii. 6 the 
idea is the same). In St. Peter, Grace is not the life, but anything 
that conduces to the life, any gift of the personal God to the 
personal man, any good thing whatever that comes down to us 
from the merciful Father—the gospel (i. 10), the promised joy of 
heaven (i. 13), or life (iii. 7), or money and the power of dispensing 
hospitality (iv. 9, 10). Grace is the bounty, or mercy, or favour 
of God. Here again St. Peter is more evangelical, more Jewish. 
God is the good Father who bestows; the Christian is the good 
child, the faithful servant, who receives, and receives more in pro- 
portion to the faithfulness of his service. God’s gifts are free, of 
course, but this thought does not trouble St. Peter. He does not 
speculate about it, nor go out of his way to ask why some men 
receive and some do not. God is free, but He is good, and not 
arbitrary, and this suffices for the apostle’s simple creed. 

One striking consequence of this theological attitude is, that 
in the mind of St. Peter the future outweighs the present to a much 
greater degree than in that of St. Paul, St. John, or the mystics 
generally. Faith has, indeed, a present assurance in the Spirit of 
glory and of God which “rests upon” the Christian, as the 
Shechinah rested on the tabernacle (iv. 14), and causes joy un- 
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speakable and full of glory (i. 8); but it is closely allied, indeed 
it is almost the same thing with Hope, as it is also in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews. Here, again, Peter is more evangelical; and his 
sober patience is just what we should expect in a personal companion 
of Christ’s after the day of Ascension. His frame of mind is that 
which is suggested by the later parables in St. Matthew’s Gospel. 
The kingdom of heaven is as a man travelling into a far country. 
Soon He will return bringing His reward with Him. Meanwhile 
His servants dwell as strangers, as pilgrims, in a world of trouble. 
They are kept through faith unto salvation ready to be revealed 
(i. 5); they are to hope perfectly for the grace that is to be brought 
(i. 13); they are to look for the return of the Chief Shepherd with 
the amaranthine crown (v. 4). The Christian has joy, peace, good 
days (iii. 10), but his lot here is one of temptation; and tempta- 
tion is not the bitter strife against evil within, but the crushing 
load of sorrow from without (i. 6, 7). What we mean by temptation 
in our modern phraseology is called by St. Paul dpapria, by St. 
Peter ériuia. The same sense of the inadequacy of the present 
life is to be found, of course, in St. Paul (1 Cor. xv. 19); but St. 
Paul had felt a deeper mental anguish, and risen to a more 
triumphant sense of victory than St. Peter. Hence, though he 
prizes hope, he is less oppressed by the deferring of the hope. 

A few words may be added here on the psychological and 
ethical terminology of St. Peter, which is entirely unlike that of 
St. Paul. Tvedua, as applied to man, denotes his soul as a whole, 
considered as immaterial and immortal. It is used of disembodied 
spirits (ill. 19), and is opposed to cap€ as mind to body. In one 
place (ili. 4, jovxiov avevmaros) it signifies merely disposition or 
temper. But St. Peter never employs it, as St. Paul frequently 
does, to denote inspiration, or the faculty through which man is 
capable of inspiration. He does not distinguish it from Wvyy (cf. 
1 Thess. v. 23; 1 Cor. xv. 45, 46) On from vous (cl 19 Gomes. 
14,15). Two very important points are here involved. One has 
already been noticed, that, as applied to the Holy Spirit, zvedwa must 
certainly in 1 Peter mean Ghost or Personality. The other is-that 
St. Peter could not say, as St. Paul does, “the spiritual man judgeth 
all things.” Both the phrase and the idea are foreign to him. He 
points no antithesis between zved.a and ypdppea, nor, in an ethical 
sense, between, mvevpa and odpé. Indeed, in the First Epistle capé 
has no moral ‘significance at all; it means simply the body (cf., how- 
ever, 2 Pet. il. 10, 18), though the desires belong to the flesh (ii. 11). 
Koopos also is simply the world (i. 20, v. 9), not the evil world. 
Vox7, again, denotes the whole inner nature of man, the principle 
of life, the personality (see i. 9, 22, li. 25, ili. 20, iv. 19). It does 
not bear the sense of the lower life of sense or carnal understand- 
ing, opposed to the higher life of reason or intelligence ; hence such 
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phrases as Yuyixos avOpwros (1 Cor. ii. 14), cOpa Yoyixdv (cbid. 
xv. 44), do not, and indeed could not, occur. Wuyz is, in fact, the 
very word which St. Peter uses throughout of the soul in relation 
to the religious life. Besides these words, we have didvora (i. 13), 
evvoa (iv. 1), érOupiar (i. 14, il. 11, iv. 2, 3), and the Hebraistic 
Kapdta (1. 22, iil. 4, 15). It is a simple, slender, rather archaic list 
of words, just sufficient for the author’s purpose, taken from common 
usage, and clearly untinged by speculation. 

It has been pointed out in the foregoing paragraphs that the 
Petrine theology regards God as the object of Christian thought, 
aspiration, worship, rather than of experience, possession, inner 
realisation ; that it dwells on the transcendental nature and majesty 
of God, rather than on the mystic union between God and the 
believer. St. Peter does not, indeed, fail to do justice to the 
experimental side of the religious life; his people have “ tasted 
that the Lord is good” (ii. 3). Still, his view is predominantly 
objective ; and this is at all times the attitude of the disciplinarian. 
He gives very few details of the religious life as it existed among 
his readers ; this was not his object. But there are in the Epistle 
a certain number of ideas and words belonging to the sphere of 
practical theology; and these all point in the same direction. 
Everything is simple, easy, stamped by plain, pastoral common 
sense ; everything again is conservative ; the Church has advanced 
from its old Hebrew resting-place, but no further than is necessary. 

The first great point that we notice is, that the corruption of man 
is still regarded in the same light as in the Old Testament and the 
Gospels. There is, at any rate, no trace of the Pauline doctrine of 
inherited sin, and dpapria always means the concrete act, “‘a sin,” 
as in the Synoptic Gospels, not “sinfulness,” as in the mystics St. 
Paul and St. John. Even when he is speaking of the saving power 
of Baptism, St. Peter calls moral evil “the filth of the flesh,” and 
appears to mean simply that sin is the yielding to those desires 
which have their root in the body. We cannot absolutely infer 
from his silence that he did not know, or did not approve, the 
doctrine of St. Paul, but he certainly is silent. To another very 
important Pauline doctrine, that of Imputation, he makes not the 
slightest allusion, and we may gather with confidence that he would 
not have admitted it without reservation, for he speaks of ‘the 
righteous man” in exactly the same way as the Psalmist or the 
Book of Proverbs (iv. 18). 

Equally important is the absence of the word Law. ‘There is no 
sign of any difficulty or dispute, noris any difference whatever made, 
between Jew and Gentile. Both appear to be living in peace, side 
by side under the same authoritative supervision. We may account 
for this remarkable fact in different ways. We may suppose that 
the whole Church was violently agitated by the circumcision dispute, 
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and did not settle down in quiet for some years; and this is the 
view which has been derived from too exclusive a use of the 
Epistles of St. Paul. Or we may suppose that the heat was 
generated by a handful of fanatics, that it was a mere crackling of 
thorns, which never received any support from the Twelve, and died 
away at once; and this is the view which we should gather from the 
Book of Acts.. What St. Paul wrote about the Law, except in 
Galatians, is not directly polemical—it is simply the free expression 
of his mystic belief that all external authority disappeared with the 
advent of the Spirit. That St. Peter did not share this belief is 
abundantly evident ; but why should we expect him to write against 
it? Orif he was writing against it, how could he do so more properly 
than by such an Epistle as the present ? 

The truth appears to be that, in the mind of St. Peter, Chris- 
tianity itself is a Law, the will of God (ii. 15), the Law fulfilled, 
transfigured, re-established on a surer foundation by Jesus Christ, 
yet still in its eternal elements, in its essential nature as Law, lying 
at the root of all moral life. Hence in St. Peter we find that same 
sense of the continuity of history which is so nobly expressed in 
Hebrews. There has been no rejection of the Jew; he has simply 
been called like everybody else to move on to ahigher plane. There 
is no antithesis between Law and Promise. The titles of the chosen 
people are transferred without hesitation to the Christian community. 
The Christians are priests, kings, a holy nation, the people that God 
always had in view; they are the Diaspora, pilgrims like Abraham ; 
and all good women are daughters of Sarah. There is no trace of 
bitterness against the Jews. In a word, history flows on from the 
far past to the present in a widening but continuous stream. 

Closely allied to the continuity of the faith is its authority. In 
the view of St. Paul there is no authority except that of the inner 
light ; the spiritual man judgeth all things, and is judged of none. 
Freedom is emancipation from all external control; it is based on 
that conscious union with God which lifts a man above all precepts 
and ordinances. 

But there is another view that Grace (as John Wesley said) is 
not necessarily Light, and that, at the outset of the spiritual life, 
men must do, not because they understand and love, but in order 
that they may understand and love. 

Here, again, we may test the difference between the apostles at 
many significatit points. In the eyes of St. Peter all Christians are 
“babes” (ii. 2); it is their natural estate in this life, and to the end 
of their earthly probation they need to be fed with the “milk” of 
God’s word. The author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, influenced, 
perhaps, by some writer of the same school as Philo, speaks of the 
Catechism as “milk” for babes, and contrasts it with the “strong 
meat,” the deeper and wider belief of the grown-up Christian. Still 
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he seems to mean that the lower belief of obedience is a natural 
preparation for the higher belief of intelligence, that as a regular 
thing men do rise through the state of Law to the state of Freedom. 
This attitude we may call that of disciplinary mysticism (Heb. v. 12, 
13). But to the mind of St. Paul the evil of this lower stage is 
more obvious than its good. “Milk” is the food of the carnal, of 
the weak brother who sets great store by externals, and is always 
ready to quarrel about them. To him the “babe” is not the 
Christian, as to St. Peter, nor the novice, as to the author of 
Hebrews, but the formalist, the disciplinarian (1 Cor. iii. 1). Ob- 
viously St. Peter would restrict within reasonable limits that right 
of private judgment which St. Paul bestows without reserve on 
all Christians. Notice again the use of the word zopaivev and 
roumv in St. Peter (ii. 25, v. 2, 4). St. Paul hardly uses this 
appropriate metaphor of the Christian pastor (Acts xx. 28; Eph. 
iv. rr), and never applies it to Christ. Another important word is 
dytos, which in St. Paul is often a noun—all Christians are saints ; 
but in St. Peter is only an adjective—all Christians ought to become 
saints. Or observe how St. Peter directs his people to speak like 
the oracles of God (iv. 11). Scripture is the external norm or 
pattern for all our words. Or, again, how St. Paul relaxes the gospel 
rule of marriage, to this extent at least, that in the case of mixed 
marriages, if the heathen partner desires a separation, the Christian 
partner is not under bondage (1 Cor. vii. 15). ‘‘ For,” the apostle 
adds, “what knowest thou, O wife, whether thou shalt save thy 
husband? or what knowest thou, O man, whether thou shalt save 
thy wife?” But St. Peter appears to know of no such liberty, and 
exhorts all wives to be in subjection to their own husbands, “that 
if any obey not the word, they also may without the word be won 
by the conversation of the wives” (iil. 1). 

But more important than all is the entire absence in 1 Peter of 
any allusion to Christian prophecy. The point is of such conse- 
quence that it may be permissible to deal with it at some little 
length. 

In the Gospels of St. Matthew and St. Luke (not in St. Mark or 
St. John) our Lord speaks of sending prophets to the Church 
(Matt. x. 41; Luke xi. 49). They are distinguished from “wise 
men and scribes” (Matt. xxiii. 34). Prophecy is a miraculous gift, 
analogous to the power of casting out devils, and might be bestowed 
on or assumed by people whose conduct was not good (Matt. 
vii. 22). These are false prophets (Matt. vii. 15); and we gather 
that the false prophet specially concerned himself with that topic 
on which Christians are forbidden to speculate (Matt. xxiv. 36), 
the day and hour of the Second Advent (Matt. xxiv. 11, 23, 24). 

At the beginning of the Book of Acts we read of the outpouring 
of the spirit of prophecy on the day of Pentecost, and on several 
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occasions we find the same gift bestowed on the newly baptized. 
We may suppose this form of prophecy to have been an ecstatic 
outburst of thanksgiving and adoration ; but this particular form of 
the grace does not appear to have been universal or permanent, 
nor did it make its recipient a prophet in the regular acceptation 
of the word. 

But we meet also with persons who were recognised as prophets 
and of the same family as the prophets of old, because in their case 
inspiration was not, indeed, habitual,—this it never was,—but at 
any rate frequently recurrent. We find them at Jerusalem (xi. 27), 
at Antioch (xiii. 1), at Tyre (xxi. 4), at Caesarea (xxi. 9), but not 
elsewhere. Some of them were men, some were “virgins.” They 
read the secrets of men’s hearts (v. 3), or predicted future events 
(xi. 28, xxi. 11), or delivered special mandates from the Holy Spirit 
to the Church (xiii. 2). Some of them were also teachers (xiii. 1) ; 
and two, Judas and Silas, exhorted the brethren at Antioch with 
many words (xv. 32), explaining to them the circumcision dispute, 
and pressing upon them the acceptance of the Jerusalem Decree. 

One passage in the Book of Acts relating to prophecy is so 
important that it calls for special comment. Originally there were 
at Antioch two Churches, one of Jews and one of Greeks, and even 
at the time described in the thirteenth chapter it is not clear to 
what extent the two had been amalgamated. The Gentile Church 
was founded by men of Cyrene, and Lucius of Cyrene was one of 
the prophets and teachers by whom Barnabas and Saul were set 
apart for their mission (xi. 19, 20, xiii. 1). The selection or 
ordination of the two evangelists may possibly have been the act 
of the Greek Church alone. Nor is it certain what it was that the 
prophets and teachers actually did. We may, however, suppose 
with great probability that the plan of a missionary campaign had 
already been discussed and approved, and that the whole Church 
was gathered together, fasting and praying for some definite word 
from the Holy Ghost, telling them whither to go and whom to 
send. All eyes and hearts would be fixed upon the five prophets 
through whom the heavenly voice had so often made itself heard 
before. At last the mandate comes and the mouthpiece speaks : 
“Separate me Barnabas and Saul.” A very similar account of the 
method of prophecy is given by Hermas, who knew it well. ‘ When 
the man who hath the divine spirit cometh into a congregation of 
righteous men Who have the faith of the divine spirit, and inter- 
cession of the congregation of those men is made to God, then the 
angel of the prophetic spirit, who is attached to him, fills the man, 
and the man being filled with the Holy Ghost speaketh to the 
assembly as the Lord willeth” (Zand. xi. 9). What we find 
described here is not the ordinary meeting for public worship, but 
a special assembly of intercession for a definite object. 
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Elsewhere also (1 Tim. i. 18, iv. 14) we find the prophet playing 
the same part in the selection of God’s ministers. Timothy, how- 
ever, though marked out by the prophets, was commissioned and, 
as we should say, ordained by the laying on of the hands of the 
presbytery. St. Luke does not expressly say that the presbyters laid 
hands on Barnabas and Saul, but this is probably what he means. 

Generally speaking, from the Book of Acts we should infer 
that the gift of prophecy, in the proper sense of the word, was not 
commonly bestowed, that its form was that of direct inspiration, 
that its expression was occasional and limited. In 1 Peter, James, 
Jude, Hebrews, we read of no prophets at all. In 2 Peter (ii. 1) 
mention is made of false prophets. John knows both of false 
prophets and of true (1 John iv. 1; Apoc. xi. 18, xix. 20). If 
we take the Pauline Epistles, we find little or no trace of the 
existence of prophets at Ephesus (see, however, Eph. iv. 11), or 
Philippi, or Colossae, or in Galatia, or at Rome. Prophecy is, 
indeed, mentioned in the Epistle to the Romans (xii. 6); but when 
the apostle tells us that he longed to impart unto that Church some 
spiritual gift (i. 11), we are probably to understand that he hoped 
to stir up a grace which as yet had not been bestowed upon it. 
But in two Churches, at Thessalonica and at Corinth, we find a 
very different state of things. Both were new Churches, composed 
probably in the main of Gentiles, who but a few months before had 
been idolaters. Yet in both these communities prophets were very 
numerous, and the apostle gave them great encouragement (1 Thess. 
yaedigiees Con Xv. 30). 

At Thessalonica the prophets were busily doing exactly what 
our Lord forbade, they were proclaiming that the day of Christ 
was imminent (évéornxev, 11. 2) ; and for this error they were rebuked 
by St. Paul. Even in this town, prophetism appears to have been 
very active and, on the whole, mischievous. There were those who 
regarded it with disfavour, and wished to suppress it altogether, or, 
at any rate, to bring it under control by the imposition of restraints 
which St. Paul thought too rigorous. “ Quench not the Spirit,” he 
says; “despise not prophesyings” (1 Thess. v. 19, 20). At the 
same time he adds a needful word of warning: “ Prove all things ; 
hold fast that which is good.” 

But at Corinth the state of affairs was really extraordinary. 
The number of those who laid claim to the spiritual gifts of speak- 
ing with tongues and of prophecy must have been very large. But 
these miraculous endowments, instead of leading to meekness and 
unity, caused much angry rivalry, which turned even the public 
worship of the Church into a scene of disorder. ‘These were not 
good fruits ; indeed, to speak quite plainly, they are the contra- 
diction of anything that we can reasonably attribute to the Spirit of 
God. St. Paul treats these extravagances with great wisdom. He 
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asserts his own authority, both as apostle and as prophet, with 
explicit resolution. But he deals only with the symptoms, with the 
disorders. He does not name the offenders, nor does he charge 
them with self-deceit, nor does he expressly point out in what,way 
their notion of “prophecy,” of ‘‘liberty,” was connected with those 
moral and doctrinal extravagances which he condemns. But he 
lays down firmly the rule of decency and order, the great principles 
of Charity and Unity, and points out clearly the besetting danger of 
what in the eighteenth century was called Enthusiasm. ‘‘ Know- 
ledge puffeth up.” Knowledge, the knowledge of mysteries, is 
very closely related to prophecy. A close parallel to the conduct 
of St. Paul is to be found in that of George Fox towards the 
Bristol fanatics. Fox was in the same position as the apostle. 
He, too, had fostered and encouraged prophecy, and, when the 
behaviour of Naylor opened his eyes to the gulf at his feet, he acted 
in the same way as St. Paul, not denying his own principles, but 
building the necessary fence along the edge of the precipice with 
authority, discretion, and reserve. 

From Fox’s own account we could hardly guess the nature and 
the peril of the Bristol crisis, and we can do little more than guess 
at the inner history of the Corinthian Church. But in the time of 
Fox, and afterwards of Wesley, Bristol, a seaport and a great seat 
of the slave trade, was not unlike Corinth in some pertinent features. 
Corinth had never borne a good reputation, nor had Greeks ever 
been patient of discipline in any shape. It is in such places that 
the leaven of Christianity produces the most violent fermentation. 
Sudden conversions are common ; and the sudden conversion of an 
undisciplined character is always strongly mystical. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, to find many prophets in the town, nor is it difficult 
to conjecture what would be the results. 

At Corinth, as elsewhere, prophecy bore its usual and proper 
form of “revelation” (1 Cor. xiv. 26), that is to say, of immediate 
communication from the Holy Spirit. Revelation always implies 
Ecstasy (Acts x. 10, xi. 5, xxii. 17), that state which is also called 
‘being in the Spirit” (Apoc. 1. 10), and is described by St. Paul 
himself (2 Cor. xii. 2) as a condition in which the man knew not 
whether he were in the body or out of it. It was, in fact, a trance, 
in which sense was suspended, but intelligence, though not active, 
was quickened into a condition of high receptivity. The prophet 
understood wliat he saw or heard, and when he spoke, spoke intelli- 
gible words. Hence he might be said to edify, comfort, console 
(1 Cor. xiv. 3). He read the secrets of men’s hearts (idéd. 24, 25), 
and the hearers might learn from his prophecies (7é¢d. 31). Both 
the prophet and the speaker with tongues were allowed to “give 
thanks” after Communion (dd. 16). But the Prophet is expressly 
distinguished from the Teacher (1 Cor. xii. 28). The distinction 
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rests not so much on the matter of prophecy as on its form. 
Prophecy was ecstatic (those later writers who denied this only 
meant that Christian ecstasy differed from Pagan); it was a direct 
communication from the Spirit, a revelation, not, like Teaching, an 
exposition of other men’s revelations. For this reason the Prophet 
took rank before the Teacher, indeed before every member of the 
Church except the apostles. Yet, of course, the same man might 
be at once Apostle, Prophet, and Teacher. The Prophet was an 
ornament, but not an officer of the Church; and the manifestation 
of his gift was so occasional that he cannot have been intrusted, at 
any rate in his capacity of Prophet, with any regular ministrations. 
Indeed this is self-evident from the fact that there were women who 
prophesied as well as men. 

When we come to ask what were the precise subjects of Corin- 
thian prophecy, we find ourselves on uncertain ground. Yet, when 
we consider the topics dwelt upon by the apostle, and compare them 
with what we know to have been the themes of prophecy elsewhere, 
we can arrive at a tenable conclusion. 

At Thessalonica, the favourite subject was the Second Advent, 
a question which involved that of the condition of the faithful dead 
(1 Thess. iv. 14 sqq.). Beyond a doubt this would be the pre- 
dominant burden of speculation at Corinth also, as it always has 
been everywhere. Hence St. Paul addresses to that Church the 
noblest of all his prophecies on this very point (1 Cor. xv.). There 
were many ways in which the prophet might speak of Eschatology 
without infringing our Lord’s prohibition. He might have a vision 
of the angelic hierarchy, like Ignatius, or of the state of the soul 
after death, like Perpetua, or of heaven and hell, like the author 
of the Apocalypse of eter, or of the signs that precede the Second 
Advent, like the author of the Didache. Even this alluring theme 
was full of peril. It was forbidden to fix a date for the Second 
Advent, and this command was often forgotten. But there were 
some at Corinth who denied the resurrection of the dead. If 
St. Paul means that they denied the resurrection of the body, there 
were Gnostic prophets who did the same thing. 

Again, there were those who defended the act of the man who 
had married his father’s wife (1 Cor. v. 1, 2). St. Paul tells them 
that they are “puffed up.” But it is knowledge which “ puffeth up” 
(viii. 1), and knowledge is practically identical with prophecy (xiii. 2). 
Sexual irregularity has, in fact, often been justified by pretenders to 
the inner light, and cannot be justified in any other way. 

Another subject which exercised the minds of the prophets was 
that of Church discipline. Ignatius gives us the text of one of his 
own prophecies, in which occur the words, “Do nothing without 
the bishop” (P71. vii.). Hermas also touches on the relation of 
the prophet to the presbyter (Vs. iii. 1. 8, 9), and Montanism was 
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largely concerned with this point. If there were prophecies on the 
one side, there would be prophecies also on the other, and certainly 
the Corinthian prophets, numerous and self-assertive, and claiming 
some authority in the regulation of public worship, would, not 
tamely submit to the direction of officials. Indeed, in the Corin- 
thian Church we cannot affirm with confidence that there were any 
officials at all. 

To some extent the Corinthians must have been self-deluded. 
The genuine spirit of prophecy has never been given to masses of 
men; nor can it often have been bestowed upon those who, but the 
other day, were worshipping stocks and stones, and contaminated 
by the vices of such a city as Corinth. But St. Paul could not 
absolutely forbid this outbreak of fanaticism. He was himself the 
most remarkable of Christian prophets, full of the Holy Ghost, and 
longing unspeakably to see others like himself. He would believe 
the best. After all, among the tares would be blades of wheat, and 
he would not dare to run the risk of plucking up these. But the 
consequences are very clearly to be discerned. The Church of 
Corinth was full of the most shocking disorders, both in faith (1 Cor. 
xv. 12) and in morals. If there was any control there, we cannot 
see where it resided, or what was its good. It is not too much to 
say, that if this form of prophetism had not disappeared, the Church 
could not possibly have endured. 

Prophetism sums up in one word the difference between St. Paul 
the mystic and St. Peter the disciplinarian. Where a body of 
prophets has assumed the direction of affairs, discipline is impos- 
sible. But it is evident that the confusion which reigned at Corinth, 
and possibly in a lower degree at Thessalonica, was abnormal. The 
vast majority of the Churches were, as they had been from the first, 
carefully instructed and diligently supervised ; and what is true of a 
couple of Greek communities in Europe is by no means true of 
Asiatic Christianity. How things were ordered in the Eastern 
Churches we can gather with confidence from the notices in the 
Book of Acts, from 1 Peter, from Hebrews, and from the Letters 
to the Seven Churches in the Apocalypse. Indeed, the Pastoral 
Epistles of St. Paul tell the same tale. 

The communities addressed in 1 Peter were clearly under strict 
and sober government ; but their organisation, as far as we are able 
to descry it, was of a very simple, primitive kind. In the first place, 
the writer doés not use the word “Church,” a peculiarity which he 
shares with Hebrews, for in that Epistle also, “Church,” though 
it twice occurs (ii, 12, in quotation from O.T., xii. 23), does not 
bear its familiar technical sense. He calls himself “an apostle 
of Jesus Christ” (i. 1), or, what is the same thing, “a witness of the 
sufferings of Christ” (v. 1); but he writes with the greatest modesty 
in a tone of exhortation, not of command, exhorting, not rebuking, 
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calling himself a brother of the presbyters. Nothing in the Epistle 
is more authoritative than the brief emphatic phrase in which he 
commends the faithfulness of so eminent a man as Silvanus. 
Clearly he expected to be heard with deference ; but the tone is just 
what we should have expected in St. Peter, and just what we should 
not have expected in anyone masquerading under his name. He 
addresses his readers as the Dispersion, the brethren or brotherhood 
(“the brethren” is a familiar phrase in Acts), and uses the word 
“Christian.” If there were any widows or orphans receiving 
regular assistance from the common fund, at any rate they are not 
mentioned. The Deacon possibly did not exist, certainly is not 
named. There was no Bishop; the noun ézioxomos is used of 
Christ (ii. 25), and the verb éukozetv of the Presbyters (v. 2), in a 
manner which shows us how the title came into being as a synonym 
for Shepherd; but it has not as yet definitely assumed an official 
sense. On the other hand, the Presbyter who, as we know from 
Acts, was the original rector and pastor of the Church, wields great 
authority, which he is strongly admonished to exert with willingness, 
uprightness, and sobriety. Of the Sacraments, Baptism is spoken of 
as having a saving power (iii. 21) ; the Eucharist is not mentioned. 

Thus the organisation also appears to be marked by the same 
primitive simplicity that we have noticed as characteristic of the 
Epistle in other points. If we attach any historical value to Acts 
—and how can we help doing this?—the polity of the Petrine 
Churches is more conservative than that depicted in or suggested by 
any of the Pauline Epistles. 

But, now, if the relation between the Petrine and Pauline 
Epistles is as it has here been described, if in dogma they agree 
and in practice they differ, and if, when they differ, the Petrine 
Epistle is more primitive, as it proved to be more enduring, how 
are we to explain these singular facts ? 

We may say that the sub-apostolic Church, with all its reverence 
for St. Paul, failed to understand his idea of Freedom, that his pure 
and noble mysticism was too hard for them (dvavéyror, 2 Pet. iii. 16), 
that the time for it was not yet come, and that God sent His people 
back again into the wilderness after a first glimpse of the Promised 
Land. 

But, then, how are we to account for the fact that where the 
Petrine writer falls away from St. Paul he is falling back upon 
the Synoptic Gospels? If his Christianity had been derived from 
that of St. Paul he could not have taken this line. Those who 
started from a misunderstanding of the mysticism of St. Paul became 
Antinomians ; this is what actually happened to many of the Gnostics, 
and to many sects in later times. If the Petrine writer fell back, he 
must have had something to fall back upon. There must have 
been some other stamp of Christianity, some other method of 
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working out in detail the truth of the Resurrection, than that. 
described in the Pauline Epistles. ‘That there actually was one— 
indeed that there were several—we learn not only from the Gospels 
and the rest of the New Testament, but from St. Paul’s, own 
testimony. 

But if this is the case, why should the Petrine writer be thought 
to have fallen back at all? Why should not his Epistle be just 
what it professes to be, the work of St. Peter himself? 


Note on Post-Apostolic Prophecy. 


Ignatius describes one subject of his prophetic visions in Trail. 
V., Svvapat VOELV TO. éroupdvea Kal TOS Tomoberias TOS dyyeduKkas Kat TOUS 
TVvOTACELS TOS dpXoVTLKds, opard TG Kal aopara. 

In another very remarkable passage, P/z/. vii., he gives the actual 
text of one of his prophecies, 76 de vedo exnpuocev A€yov TA0E 
Xwpis TOD émurKorou py dev TOLELTE* TV oapKa UPOV as vadv @cod 
Typeire THY evoow diya Gre TOUS Hepurpovs pevyere: pysntat yiver Oe 
"Inood Xpio rod, ws Kal adros Tod Ilarpds atrov. 

Here it is to be observed that the subject-matter is the same as 
that of the Teacher, but that the form is entirely different from that 
of Teaching. The admonitions are given as a direct communica- 
tion from the Holy Spirit, hence in style they are ejaculatory and 
dogmatic, not discursive. 

Ignatius exhorted Polycarp to pray for the same gift. 

Lolycarp, i airod ovverw mhetova 7S €xels. 

Ibid. ii., 7 8€ ddpara aire. iva cor pavepwOh, twa pndevds deirry 
Kal TaVvTOS ees TEPLOTEvNS. 

Polycarp acknowledges that he himself did not possess the gift 
of prophecy. 

Ad Phil. xii., “confido enim uos bene exercitatos esse in sacris 
literis, et nihil uos latet; mihi autem non est concessum.” It was 
enough for him to follow humbly in the footsteps of St. Paul, 
ibid. ii. 

Here we see that a great and recognised and most authoritative 
Teacher might yet not be a prophet. But before Polycarp’s death 
this grace was vouchsafed to him. Martyrium Polyc. v., Set pe 
Cévra Karaxahvet, With him as with all prophets the gift took the 
form of a vision or voice. 

The prophecies of Montanus, Prisca, Maximilla, and others of 
the same sect, will be found collected in Bonwetsch, Montantsinis, 
p. 197 Sqq- 

Tertullian says of them, de exhort. cast. 10, “ uisiones uident et 
ponentes faciem deorsum etiam uoces audiunt manifestas tam 
salutares quam occultas.” 


Sa/utares means moral or disciplinary, as in the second passage 
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from Ignatius. Occu/tas means pertaining to heavenly mysteries, 
as in the first. Oehler does not explain the words ponentes faciem 
deorsum ; apparently the prophet bent his head downwards in the 
attitude of listening to a voice from above. 

Of Ecstasy, Tertullian says, adv. Marc. iv. 22, “gratiae extasis 
amentia. In spiritu enim homo constitutus, praesertim cum gloriam 
Dei conspicit, uel cum per eum Deus loquitur, necesse est excidat 
sensu, obumbratus scilicet uirtute diuina.” This agrees very well 
with the language of St. Paul. 

Alcibiades (or Miltiades), Eus. & £. v. 17. 1, wrote a treatise 
against the Montanists entitled zepi rod py detv év exordoer Nady : 
but he was certainly using the word ékoracis in a peculiar sense, 
for it is used of true Christian prophecy, Acts x. 10, xi. 5, xxii. 17, 
and ‘to speak in ecstasy” means neither more nor less than “to 
speak in the Spirit.” And the author to whom we owe our know- 
ledge of this treatise of Alcibiades (or Miltiades) goes on to say that 
the mark of the false prophet is not ecstasy but parecstasy—that is 
to say, debased ecstasy. 6 Wevdorpopytns ev TAPEKTTACEL, @ ereTal 
adea Kai aboBia, dpxopevos pev e& Exovoiov apablas, kataotpéduv Sé 
eis dxovovov paviay Wuyns. The false prophet was culpably ignorant 
—that is to say, he was one so far deficient in morals, or instruction, 
or both, that the brethren could not regard him as a likely organ 
for the prophetic spirit, and his trance was “a madness.” Madness 
will mean frenzied utterance or gesticulation and “ possession.” 
The last, in particular, was a most serious point. Simon Magus 
“save out that he himself was some great one” (Acts viii. 9); and 
Montanus said, “I am the Lord God Almighty coming down in 
man ” (Epiph. /aer. xi. p. 437),—a phrase which is strictly analogous 
to that of the demoniac, “‘ My name is Legion” (Mark v. 9). The 
idea that the spirit, good or bad, takes possession of the man, 
replaces his personality, and speaks with his own voice, is wholly 
alien to Biblical prophecy, and belongs to demonology or heathen 
vaticination. But ignorance was quite serious enough. It would 
be shown by demanding payment or expecting reward as a prophet 
(Eus. H. Z. v. 18; Hermas, AZand. xi.) ; by doctrinal unsoundness 
(1 John iv. 1, 2); and in the eyes of a loyal Churchman by inter- 
ference with the wholesome and apostolic discipline of the Church. 

Professor Harnack (Lehre der zwolf Apostel, p. 126) is inclined 
to regard all these tests as invented by the later Church for the 
purpose of condemning the Montanists. But they are obvious 
deductions from eternal common sense. Except non-fulfilment of 
predictions, for which the existing brotherhood might have to wait 
in vain, the one and only test of genuine prophecy is that of con- 
formity to the teaching and practice of undoubted prophets, of 
Christ and His apostles; and this test all Christians were bound to 
apply at all times under very serious penalties. 
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A careful review of the facts seems to show two things very 
distinctly : (r) that the condition of the Corinthian Church is not to 
be regarded as the normal state of a Christian community in the 
time of the apostles ; (2) that the Prophet is not, and cannot be, the 
same thing as the Teacher. The two functions might, no doubt, be 
combined, but in themselves they are radically different. 


§ 7. ST. PETER AND ST. PAUL IN THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


We may proceed to compare, in the next place, the characters 
and histories of St. Paul and St. Peter. To some extent, at any- 
rate, the investigation will throw further light upon the conclusions 
arrived at in the preceding chapter. 

When St. Stephen was stoned to death the witnesses laid down 
their clothes at the feet of a young man whose name was Saul 
(Acts vii. 58). He was of the tribe of Benjamin, a Hebrew of 
Hebrews, and a Pharisee (Phil. iii. 5), born in Tarsus of Cilicia, but 
brought up in Jerusalem, where he sat at the feet of the famous 
Gamaliel (Acts xxii. 3). He was a Roman citizen, and son of a 
Roman citizen (Acts xxii. 28), spoke and wrote Greek, used the 
Greek Bible, and had some acquaintance with Greek literature 
(Acts xvil128 3 5 (Cor. xvmes 3g biteees 

We are not told at what age he left Tarsus, but he was probably 
verging on man’s estate at the time, for he had already been intro- 
duced to the study of the Greek poets, and he continued to regard 
the city as his home and natural place of shelter (Acts ix. 30). He 
was no cosmopolitan, and though he passed his early years under 
the shadow of a Greek university, remained a strict Jew. Yet 
Tarsus was a Stoic stronghold, and St. Paul had read and admired 
at least one Stoic poet. He was aware then that there was current 
among educated heathen a view of God as the great indwelling 
Spirit which is antagonistic to any shape of formalism. But doubt- 
less he had imbibed this belief from Scripture, and from the 
struggles of his own spiritual experience—if we may regard Rom. 
vil. 9 sqq. as referring to a time preceding that of his conversion. 
We may suppose that he was a Pharisaic Mystic of the same type 
as St. James. But we first see him at Jerusalem, approving of 
Stephen’s death, leading and goading on the party of persecution. 

So far he appears to us as well-born, probably wealthy, well- 
educated, still'young, full of fiery conviction and prompt resolution, 
a natural leader of men in times of great excitement. He was 
unmarried and childless, and seems to have owed his power 
entirely to the vigour of his character, for he does not appear to 
have been a member of the Sanhedrin. 

Not content with oppressing the disciples in Jerusalem, he 
extorted from the high priest a despatch authorising the extermina- 
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tion of the heretics at Damascus, and was on his way to that city, 
“breathing threatenings and slaughter,” when he was struck down 
to the earth by that Jesus whom he was persecuting. ‘Thus in one 
moment he became a Christian. 

All attempts to account for his conversion by natural agencies 
are vain. No doubt the way for this astounding change had been 
prepared. St. Paul was familiar with many thoughts of many 
minds ; he must have been familiar also with that lurking sense of 
disappointment which always besets those who set their hopes on 
anything lower than the highest, and he had seen St. Stephen die. 
But the final blow was struck from above with overwhelming force 
and instantaneous effect. 

His change was not from immorality to morality, but from one 
principle of action to another, from moralism to mysticism. It was 
analogous, not to the conversion of St. Augustine, but to that of 
Luther, or Wesley, or Law. But the point is, that these sudden 
changes always leave a mark. A swift uplifting, because it is so 
immediately divine, gives great nobility of mind. It carries the 
man up at once into a sphere from which all forms, props, 
mechanisms, seem very little things, and it imparts great peace, 
confidence, and joy. At the same time it makes a breach between 
the present and the past. The converted man looks back upon his 
old struggles with fear, pain, and horror. For him the hopeful 
promise of discipline and obedience ended only in cruel defeat. 
Of what value, then, can they be to others? 

The Vision on the road to Damascus is enough to stamp St. 
Paul as a prophet; but throughout his life he continued to receive 
immediate manifestations of God’s presence and care. His revela- 
tions, conveyed sometimes in trance, sometimes in dream ; bringing 
sometimes directions, sometimes prohibitions ; sometimes unfolding 
mysteries, sometimes displaying the formless glory of things un- 
speakable—were very numerous (Acts xvi. 6, 9, XViil. 9, 10, xix. 21, 
Seen 20) xii 17 xxVil. 23, 245 -Gal- i 25° 2 Cor. xu, 1-7). 
The sense of direct inspiration seems never to have failed him, 
except perhaps when discipline was in question (1 Cor. vil. 12). 
Much of his knowledge in the faith was imparted to him through 
the same channel (Eph. ili. 3; Gal. i. 12 sqq., il. 6; 1 Cor. xv. 3). 
But here we are perhaps justified in making a distinction. Even 
though he never saw Christ in the flesh, he would know, from 
hearsay or from reading, the general facts of the Gospel history, and 
he must surely have learned from ordinary sources the saying of our 
Lord’s which he quoted in his speech at Miletus (Acts xx. 35). 
What he means is probably, that the one fact of the Resurrection 
and the inner meaning of all the facts, his whole theology, came to 
him direct by way of revelation. We find unmistakable fruits of 
his prophetic gift in Thessalonians and in 1 Cor. xv. 
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Such were the salient features in the character and history of St. 
Paul. St. Peter on every point forms a strong contrast. He was a 
poor Galilean fisherman, a labouring man, uneducated, rough in 
speech and manner (Matt. xxvi. 73 ; Luke xxii. 59; Acts iv. 1 3), a 
husband, and, according to ancient tradition, a father, and he had 
lived in close intimacy with the Saviour upon earth. He was a 
simple pious Jew, if not actually a disciple of John the Baptist at 
any rate the brother of one who was (John i. 40),—that is to say, he 
was open-minded and docile, a son of Abraham who did not pre- 
sume upon that privilege (Luke iii. 8), but was well aware of the 
need of repentance, and was looking for the kingdom of heaven 
and the advent of Messiah. 

He was a married, uneducated labourer. Such men always bear 
the stamp of their class. In England, and presumably elsewhere, 
they are tender-hearted, but slow. They have seen too much of the 
hard realities of life to be greatly elated or greatly depressed. But 
they make fine soldiers, who will follow their captain to the last, 
and fall where he has placed them. 

St. Peter is often spoken of as ardent and impulsive, but our 
Lord called him Cephas, ‘‘ Rock,” and the fiery apostles were James 
and John. He was often the first to speak, because he was the 
leader and mouthpiece of the Twelve. ‘The quietest of men, when 
driven past endurance, are often fiercest; and as Moses, the meek, 
once smote an Egyptian, so Peter struck a hasty blow in the Garden 
of Gethsemane. In an hour of utter despair and extreme alarm, he 
denied his Lord. The Gospels paint him as a man of slow under- 
standing, but strong conviction, of tender, but not demonstrative 
feeling, with an exquisitely delicate conscience, and a deep sense of 
the majesty of God. It was he who made the great confession, 
“Thou art the Christ,” and yet would have saved Christ from 
suffering and the Cross (Matt. xvi. 16, 22), just as the disciples 
besought St. Paul not to go up to Jerusalem where he was to be 
delivered to the Gentiles (Acts xxi. 12); it was he who at the Last 
Supper beckoned to St. John to ask the question which he dared 
not ask himself (John xiii. 24); it was he, again, who said, “ Depart 
from me; for I am a sinful man, O Lord” (Luke v. 8); who went 
out and wept bitterly when the Saviour turned and looked upon 
him (Luke xxii. 62), and whose repentance and forgiveness are 
described with magical power in the last chapter of St. John’s 
Gospel. The Lord loved John better, but He trusted Peter more 
(Lukesadis 33/32). 

We may imagine Peter as a shy, timid, embarrassed man, apt 
on a sudden emergency to say and do the wrong thing, not because 
he was hasty, but because he was not quick. He was one of those 
who become leaders because they have been called and appointed, 
not because nature seems to have marked them out for command. 
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His defect had been want of readiness and decision. When this 
was cured, he was all the better fitted to be a guide and pastor by 
reason of the weakness which the Holy Spirit redressed. “Be ye 
ready,” he says in his Epistle (1 Pet. iii. 15), “always to give an 
answer to every man that asketh for a reason of the hope that is in 
you, with meekness and fear.” He was meek and fearful, and he 
knew well the danger of unreadiness. 

St. Peter had been instructed, trained, disciplined by our Lord 
Himself, and led on in smooth and unbroken progress from the 
law to the gospel. He was a prophet, but hardly a visionary. He 
had witnessed the Transfiguration, he had seen the risen Saviour, 
he had received admonition in his trance at Joppa, and an angel 
had been sent to deliver him from prison. The Holy Ghost had 
come down upon him at Pentecost. But we do not read that he 
enjoyed the same kind, or the same frequency, of communion with 
the unseen world which was given to St. Paul or St. John. There 
is the same shade of difference that we observe in the Old Testa- 
ment between Moses and Jacob. Further, it is evident that to St. 
Peter the past would not wear the same colour as to St. Paul. 
He would look back with affection and regret to days spent in 
company with our Lord on earth, and he would look forward with 
intense longing to the time when the Chief Shepherd should reappear. 
The interval would appear to him as a period of loss, of hope 
deferred ; and this is exactly what we find in the Epistle. St. Paul’s 
past was one of shame; there was no brightness in it; and his 
heart swells with a rapture of gratitude when he thinks of his 
deliverance from the city of confusion and house of bondage. 

We need not here dwell minutely on the history of St. Peter 
as it is givenin the first twelve chapters of the Book of Acts. There 
he appears for some ten or twelve years as spokesman, judge, leader 
of the disciples at Jerusalem. As occasion served, and the frontier 
of the Church was pushed forward, he made excursions to other 
places. We see him at Samaria, passing through all quarters to 
Lydda and Joppa, and again at Caesarea. After this we read of 
the visit of Barnabas and Saul to Jerusalem, of Herod’s persecution, 
of Peter’s imprisonment, deliverance, and departure ‘to another 
place.” From this point St. Luke’s thoughts are occupied almost 
exclusively with the history of St. Paul. But on three occasions 
we find the two great apostles in actual personal contact. Here, 
then, it becomes necessary to compare the narrative given in the 
Book of Acts with that of the Epistle to the Galatians (Gal. i. 
15-24, il. I-10, 11 sqq.). But let us first grasp firmly the key 
to all the difficulties which may arise. St. Luke is writing as a 
historian ; his object is swmma segui fastigia rerum ; his interest lies 
in the permanent, and specially in the Decree of the Council of 
Jerusalem, which was the first monument of Canon Law, and was 
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unquestionably accepted and obeyed by the Church (Acts xxi. 25 ; 
Apoe. ii. 14, 20; Eus. & £. v. 1. 26; Tert. de Ldol. x.; Apol. ix. ; 
Clem. Alex. Paed. ii. 1. 8; Didache vi.—I quote this as a fourth 
century authority. The Decree was falling into desuetude in the 
West in St. Augustine’s time, contra Faust. xxxii. 1 3). - oe rails 
intention, on the other hand, is polemical, autobiographical, and 
apologetic. He wrote in the midst of a very heated dispute which 
touched him particularly. His first object is to show that the 
Gentile Christian ought not to accept circumcision ; and, in order 
to establish this first point, he goes on to maintain a second, that 
his own authority is equal, and even superior, to that of St. Peter. 

In St. Paul’s account of his first meeting with St. Peter there is 
very little difficulty (Gal. i. 15-24 compared with Acts ix. 19-30). 
St. Luke says that immediately after his conversion St. Paul 
preached Christ in the synagogues at Damascus, and does not 
mention his retirement into Arabia. But we do not know how 
long that retirement lasted, and it was certainly devoid of external 
incident. It was of deep significance in the eyes of the apostle 
himself. When he says “immediately I conferred not with flesh 
and blood” (Gal. i. 16), what he means is that he did confer with 
the Holy Spirit, and did not apply for instruction to the Twelve. 
He looks back upon that time, as St. Augustine remembered 
the days that immediately followed his own conversion, as a period 
of rapid growth and great joy; but he uses it in the Epistle as 
the proof of his independence. It is natural enough that it 
should be passed over in Acts; nor is there any stumbling-block 
in St. Luke’s statement that St. Paul “immediately” preached 
Christ. The very day after his baptism the apostle may have 
given ‘“‘in the synagogues” some explanation of his sudden change ; 
he was a fearless man, and would not shrink from the ordeal of 
publicly resigning his commission from the high priest. We may 
suppose that he did this, and then withdrew for a brief space of 
recollection, before he felt able definitely to advocate his new faith. 
But, in any case, if the retirement to Arabia lasted but a few weeks, 
the word “immediately” may very well pass. A proof of the 
general accuracy of St. Luke’s information is to be found in his 
notice of the manner of St. Paul’s escape from Damascus, when he 
was let down from the wall in a basket. St. Paul does not mention 
the fact in Galatians, but in another Epistle he incidentally confirms 
what St. Luke’tells us (2 Cor. xi. 32). 

After “many days,” the narrative in Acts proceeds (and by the 
vague Hebrew phrase a period of three years is here covered), St. 
Paul went up to Jerusalem, and endeavoured to join himself to the 
disciples. ‘The phrase is a little singular, and seems to imply that 
he did not address himself to the recognised leaders of the Church. 
His advances were met with great and not unnatural suspicion ; but 
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the good Barnabas, who was always merciful and charitable, took 
him by the hand, brought him to the apostles, and acted as his 
sponsor, defending Paul against those whom he had persecuted, as 
he afterwards defended Mark and Peter against Paul himself. We 
learn from Galatians that the particular apostles in question were 
Peter and James the Lord’s brother. In Acts we read that St. 
Paul spent some time in Jerusalem, disputing against the Hellenists. 
St. Paul himself says simply that he abode with Peter fifteen days. 
We are to understand, either that he spent a fortnight in Peter’s 
house, or that at the end of this fortnight Peter was called away from 
Jerusalem; for Paul’s object here is simply to show that his 
personal contact with Peter had been very slender. For the same 
reason he omits to mention the attempt upon his life and his flight 
from Jerusalem (Acts ix. 29, 30), simply informing us that he went 
away to Syria and Cilicia. St. Luke says that he went home to 
Tarsus. The difference in the form of expression may possibly 
- imply that Paul used Tarsus as a centre for single-handed missionary 
excursions in the neighbouring regions. It is difficult to suppose 
that he would be idle, and he would hardly have been invited to 
Antioch unless he had continued to display both zeal and capacity. 
From the time of his flight from Jerusalem, St. Paul tells us he 
remained unknown by face (juny dyvoovpevos TG tpocwrw, Gal. i. 
22) unto the Churches of Judaea which were in Christ. In other 
words, he saw them_no more till his next visit eleven years later ; for 
we give the more natural meaning to his “fourteen years,” if we 
suppose that here also he is dating from his spiritual birthday. 

So far all is pretty clear. St. Paul had seen but little of St. 
Peter, but what intercourse there had been was not unfriendly, at 
any rate after the first approach. As regards the second meeting 
(Gal. ii. 1-6 compared with Acts xv.) there is much perplexity, 
which we can only resolve by making large allowance for the 
difference of intention which underlies the two narratives. 

The visit to Jerusalem, which St. Paul describes in the second 
chapter of Galatians, has been identified with that incidentally 
mentioned in Acts (xi. 30); but there are many objections to this. 
In the first place, we should be compelled to leave a blank space 
of ten years at least in the apostle’s working life. But it does not 
seem at all probable that Barnabas, having once taken St. Paul by 
the hand, would leave him unemployed for so long a time. Again, 
there was at the time no trace of the circumcision dispute ; and, 
moreover, we still read of ‘ Barnabas and Saul” at that date. Saul 
was as yet known only as a preacher who was doing good work at 
Antioch, and had by no means that standing which is implied in 
the narrative of Galatians. It is far easier to suppose that St. Paul 
does not mention his second visit to Jerusalem ; and an adequate 
reason for his silence is to be found in the words of St. Luke, who 
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tells us that Barnabas and Saul visited the elders, but does not 
mention the apostles. It was “about that time” (Acts xii. 1) that 
Herod’s persecution was in progress, and we can readily imagine 
that the two Antiochene envoys did not on this occasion «meet 
any of the Twelve. But, if so, this visit was perfectly immaterial to 
the argument of Galatians, for the object of St. Paul there is to 
reckon up the number of occasions on which he had seen and 
discoursed with St. Peter. 

We shall be on safe ground if we follow Bishop Lightfoot rather 
than Professor Ramsay, and conclude that what we find in the 
second chapter of Galatians is that occasion on which “ Paul and 
Barnabas” (no longer “Barnabas and Saul”) were sent up by the 
Church of Antioch to attend the Council at Jerusalem. With them 
went certain others; and their journey was a triumphal progress 
through Phenice and Samaria (Acts xv. 3). The question to be 
decided was that of the continued obligation of circumcision, which 
had been causing great trouble. The question had been pushed 
forward not by any of the apostles, but by ‘certain men which 
came down from Judaea” to Antioch, “certain of the sect of the 
Pharisees which believed” (Acts xv. 1, 5), by the Hotspurs among 
the Jewish Christians. These extreme ritualists probably looked 
to James as their leader (Gal. ii. 12). They would be, as often 
happens in such cases, a sore trouble to their nominal chief, whose 
opinions they exaggerated and caricatured. At the same time, 
James would be extremely anxious to retain his hold upon them, 
and not to see them driven into open revolt. Such a position of 
things is always fruitful of grave misunderstandings between the 
leaders themselves. They want to keep together men who are 
pulling in different directions, and they lay themselves open to the 
charges of tergiversation and of disloyalty to first principles. 

According to St. Luke, the two envoys went up to Jerusalem 
by commission from the Church of Antioch; St. Paul tells us that 
he was directed or permitted to go by “revelation,” by an imme- 
diate communication from the Holy Spirit. The two modes of 
expression are easily reconcilable. A commission from the Church 
of Antioch implied a revelation (Acts xiii. 1); but we may observe 
that here again St. Paul is striking the note of independence. He 
was received with all the respect due to his character, services, and 
position. And yet the tone of his narrative seems to say that there 
was something wanting, something which he does not quite know how 
to express, ‘The main point had been established, yet not quite 
by himself. He had been met by agreement where perhaps he did 
not quite expect it, and he had been obliged to make concessions of 
which he did not quite approve; hence he manifests a certain 
uneasiness lest his authority should have suffered disparagement 
in the opinion of his more immediate followers. For there were 
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jealous eyes and bitter spirits on the watch to magnify and distort 
every point that could be made against him. 

What had really happened we may gather with tolerable clear- 
ness by piecing together the accounts given in Galatians and in 
Acts. There can be little doubt that the main business of the 
Council of Jerusalem, like that of all other councils, was transacted 
in committee. St. Paul tells us of the committee ; St. Luke, of the 
general assembly in which formal speeches were delivered and the 
decree was solemnly adopted. 

It seems evident that in this committee St. Paul had been in 
some sense put upon his trial before the twelve apostles. “I com- 
municated unto them,” he says, ‘that gospel which I preach among 
the Gentiles ; but privately to them which were of reputation, lest 
by any means I should run or had run in vain.” He had been 
called upon to state his position before the supreme tribunal of 
the Church, and had received their sanction and approval. 

This seems to be the fact which St. Paul expresses by the 
singular phrase “they added nothing to me,” that is to say, ‘they 
had nothing to teach me.” There is an embarrassment, there is even 
a touch of anger in St. Paul’s language here (Gal. ii. 6), which seems 
to spring from a mortifying sense that after all he cannot make 
his position quite clear. He had gone to Jerusalem to dictate 
terms, and those from whom he expected opposition had offered 
none. He had gone as the equal of the apostles, and his enemies 
might say that the apostles had tried and acquitted him. There 
had been agreement as to the burning question of circumcision, 
and yet he had been made to feel that between himself and the 
Twelve there existed that difference of principle which, though it 
can hardly be defined, often divides men like a river. 

One of the most difficult sentences in St. Paul’s narrative is that 
in which he describes the result of the conference: “James, 
Cephas, and John, who were reputed to be pillars” (here again the 
note of irony is heard), “gave to me and Barnabas the right hand 
of fellowship; that we should go unto the Gentiles, and they unto 
the circumcision.” There was a compact, St. Paul says. The field 
of labour was divided. Each party was to take its own way, but 
within its own sphere. 

But how is this to be understood? St. Paul himself constantly 
preached to Jews after this date, and, in fact, never ceased to do so. 
At Corinth he turned away in despair from blaspheming Jews (Acts 
xviii. 6) ; yet at Ephesus, again, he preached in the synagogue (Acts 
xix. 8), and almost his first act on arriving in Rome was to call 
together the chief of the Jews (Acts xxviil. 17). St. Peter, on the 
other hand, visited Antioch; and though St. Paul blamed the 
conduct, he made no complaint of the presence of his brother 
apostle. St. Peter again, if he had not actually preached in Corinth, 
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which is far from unlikely, had friends there, and a party known 
by his name; yet here, again, St. Paul does not assert that any 
compact had been broken. The brethren of the Lord again were 
known at Corinth; and St. John, perhaps in St. Paul’s lifetime, 
exercised authority over the Seven Churches of Asia. Other 
apostles again are connected by strong tradition with Gentile 
Churches. Nor, in the case of Peter and John, can we see any 
reason for such a positive delimitation of the sphere of work as 
seems to be here indicated. Neither of them taught the universal 
necessity of circumcision; both allowed the rite in the case of 
Jewish Christians ; St. John (in the Apocalypse), and probably St. 
Peter, admitted a certain precedence of Jew Christian over Gentile 
Christian, and this was in all respects the position of St. Paul 
himself (Acts xi. osqq., xv. 21; Apoc. vil 4,95 Con vies, 
Rom. iii. 1). It was the position of St. James also. But within 
this general agreement in principle there might be, and no doubt 
were, considerable differences in practice. St. Paul obeyed the 
ceremonial Law on occasion (1 Cor. ix. 20; Acts xxi. 26), but on 
occasion also held himself perfectly at liberty to disregard it. St. 
James, on the other hand, maintained that the Law was always and 
everywhere binding upon a born Jew (Acts xxi. 20, xv. 21). It 
followed that, in the opinion of St. James, when Jew and Gentile 
met, they could not eat at the same table. St. Paul held very 
strongly that in such cases the Jew ought to give way. St. Peter 
held that in such cases the Jew might very well give way, but was 
not compelled to do so. This appears to have been the whole 
extent of the difference among the apostles themselves. 

The dispute about the Law was local, transient, and insignifi- 
cant. The feeling out of which it sprang hardly existed except at 
Jerusalem ; and even there the body of the Church was contented 
with the tolerant Judaism of St. James. They were “zealous of 
the Law,” and regarded St. Paul with suspicion, not on account 
of his treatment of Gentile converts, but because they had been 
informed that he taught Jews to forsake Moses (Acts xxi. 20, 21). 
There was, however, a party at Jerusalem who insisted that every 
Christian ought to become a Jew. It existed still in the days of 
Justin Martyr (Z7ypho, 47), and for a short time maintained an 
active propaganda at Antioch and in Galatia; but their efforts were 
discountenaneed by the authorities of the Church, and must have 
quickly died “away. Nevertheless Jerusalem was clearly a place 
which required special treatment. The community there was 
almost entirely Jewish, the slightest indiscretion might have caused 
a rupture, and St. Paul was regarded there with jealousy or positive 
dislike. Under these circumstanves the most politic course would 
be to make some sort of compact by which Paul and Barnabas 
bound themselves not to preach in Judaea, while James agreed not 
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to preach elsewhere. To this Cephas and John would be assenting 
parties, though the terms did not limit their own personal activity, 
nor, indeed, that of the other apostles. This appears to be the only 
tenable interpretation of the words “that we should go unto the 
heathen, and they unto the circumcision.” A necessary article in 
such a treaty would be that Paul and Barnabas should “remember 
the poor.” The Jew Christians at Jerusalem would lose all share 
in the distribution of the temple funds, and, if they were not to 
send out collectors of their own, it was imperative that Paul and 
Barnabas should undertake to make good the deficiency. They 
agreed to do so, and subsequent references to the great collection in 
the Pauline Epistles show that their promise was loyally carried out. 

Here St. Paul’s narrative breaks off, and to the actual session 
of the Council he makes no allusion. We should know the reason 
of his silence if we knew exactly what had been said against him 
in Galatia, Clearly he is defending himself, not striking at random, 
but replying to particular accusations, or, we should rather say, to 
particular scoffs and insinuations. In regard to the Council itself, 
his enemies had found nothing that they could turn against him, 
and therefore he passes it over. It is not necessary to suppose 
that at this time he felt any difficulty in speaking about the Decree. 
Yet this may have been a further reason for his silence. That 
St. Paul never can have approved of the Decree, that he could 
not on principle regard this, or any other ecclesiastical canon, as 
binding upon the conscience, is certain. At first he appears from 
Acts to have accepted it; though St. Luke nowhere tells us that he 
personally recommended it. But he ate the meal set before him by 
the jailer at Philippi (Acts xvi. 34) without question, and at Corinth 
he treated the eating of things offered unto idols as a matter which 
the individual must decide entirely for himself (1 Cor. viii). St. 
Paul’s language on this subject cannot have been regarded with 
favour either by the Twelve or by those who in the Gentile com- 
munities still looked upon the Twelve as the princes of the Church. 
It is highly probable that it created a new and formidable stumbling- 
block in St. Paul’s path. The Petrine party at Corinth would 
certainly ask how St. Paul, who was not in the strict sense of the 
word an apostle at all, could thus treat an apostolic decree as a 
mere matter of opinion. That they did so seems probable from 
St. Paul’s own words (1 Cor. ix. 1-4), ““Am I not free? am I not 
an apostle? . . . have we not authority to eat and drink?” where 
the meaning is, “ Because I am an apostle I too can legislate.” 
But we can understand how men’s minds would be perplexed by 
these conflicting views of duty. We may take as a strictly analogous 
case the rule of fasting communion which makes much trouble in 
our own times. Some regard it as an ecclesiastical rule; some as 
merely an ecclesiastical rule. St. Peter would probably have taken 
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the former view, St. Paul the latter. The distinction is one of those 
that are small to great minds and great to small minds, and will 
serve to show the difference between St. Peter and St. Paul on the 
one hand, and their followers on the other. : 

A third meeting between St. Peter and St. Paul is recorded 
in Galatians (ii. 11 sqq.). We may assume with certainty that it 
happened after that which we have just been considering, though 
this has been questioned. It is true that in one place the order 
of St. Paul’s narrative is not the order of time (2 Cor. xi. 23-33), 
but there is no reason for doubting that in Galatians events are 
described in their proper sequence. 

Not long probably after the Council, St. Peter visited Antioch, 
stayed there some time, and was present on more than one occasion 
at the Agape. The Church there was still divided, and separate 
tables were laid, possibly in separate buildings, for Gentiles and 
Jews. At first Peter took his seat among the Gentiles. This was 
what he had done in the house of Cornelius; and it is not easy to 
see how his conduct involved any breach of the recent Decree. 
Shortly afterwards, certain emissaries of St. James came down to 
Antioch, and learning what had occurred, remonstrated with St. 
Peter on his conduct. Their point probably was that the Decree 
was intended only for Gentile Christians, that under it unclean 
meat, for instance swine’s flesh, might be set upon the table, and 
that therefore no Jew could be present at the Gentile Agape 
without violating the spirit, if not the letter, of the Decree. Upon 
this St. Peter “withdrew himself” and took his place at the table 
of the Jews, Barnabas and the other Jews following his example. 
This led to a stormy scene. St. Paul reprimanded St. Peter in 
public and in very strong language, charging him with an attempt 
“to compel the Gentiles to live as do the Jews,” and with 
“hypocrisy,” by which we are to understand not merely vacillation, 
but dereliction of the principles of the gospel. 

Unfortunately we have no other account of this incident, and we 
are left to construct St. Peter’s apology as best we can from the 
Book of Acts. But it is evident that there is much more to be said 
in his defence than is allowed even by Bishop Lightfoot (Gadatians, 
“St. Paul and the Three”). In the first place, St. Peter was not 
compelling the Gentiles to live as do the Jews; the question at 
issue was whether Jews ought to be compelled to live as do the 
Gentiles. StsPeter did not endeavour to force one law upon every- 
body; on the contrary, he allowed a difference of ritual. He 
shaped his own conduct first by the one ritual and then by the 
other, and this tolerance may be regarded as criminal inconsist- 
ency by zealots on either side. Nor is St. Paul himself less incon- 
sistent. He circumcised Timothy not because he was obliged on . 
principle to do so, but for the sake of expedience (Acts xvi. 3); he 
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tells the Galatians (v. 1-3) that circumcision carries with it the 
obligation to fulfil the whole law; yet he certainly did not regard 
Timothy as bound to observe the law of clean and unclean meats 
(1 Tim. iv. 4). Nor can it reasonably be doubted that St. Peter 
held the doctrine of the Atonement in the same sense as St. Paul 
(Acts xi. 17 ; Gal. ii. 16), or that he regarded his conduct at Antioch 
as not involving any disloyalty to the gospel. Nor, again, can we 
imagine that Barnabas felt that he had done wrong in following the 
example of St. Peter. On the contrary, we may connect this sharp 
altercation at Antioch with another which occurred probably im- 
mediately afterwards at the same place, and led to a temporary 
estrangement between Paul and Barnabas (Acts xv. 37-39). If we 
suppose that Mark had openly espoused the cause of his cousin 
in the matter of the Agape, we find at once very serious reason for 
this division. 

It would seem that St. Paul in the heat of the moment did not 
make the necessary distinction between St. Peter and St. James, or 
between these two apostles and that extreme party whom they were 
anxious to conciliate, and against whom he himself had so much 
reason for legitimate indignation. Even at Antioch his position was 
not secure; there was a Jew as well as a Gentile party. The 
question of the hour was not really one of principle but of com- 
promise, of policy, of comprehension. The Council of Jerusalem 
had decided that there should be a compromise, with the usual 
result that neither party was satisfied. It is true that beneath this 
question of the hour there lay a question of principle, of mysticism 
or disciplinarianism, of the kind and degree of respect due to 
ecclesiastical regulations. We have not settled this question yet, 
and it was not even formulated by the primitive Church. All we 
can say is, that St. Paul was pulling in the one direction and St. 
Peter in the other; that St. Peter was silent and St. Paul protested ; 
that St. Paul was right in one sense and St. Peter in another ; that 
compromise is necessary to unity, and that, whenever the terms of a 
compromise are called in question, heats and misunderstandings are 
certain to arise. 

St. Paul does not record any other meeting between himself and 
St. Peter. Yet, directly or indirectly, the two apostles came into 
collision at Corinth also. Whether St. Peter had actually visited 
that city we cannot say with certainty. Yet, not Peter only, but his 
wife also were well known there, and there is ground for thinking 
that both had received pecuniary assistance from the common fund 
of the Church (1 Cor. ix. 5). By the time when he wrote to the 
Corinthians, St. Paul had quite made up his mind about the Jeru- 
salem Decree, and laid down clearly his two great principles, that 
“the spiritual man judgeth all things,” and that “ meat commendeth 
us not to God.” ‘Those who observed precepts and insisted upon 
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rules appeared to him as cherishing needless scruples, as the weaker 
brethren, as the carnal agents of strife and division. Whatever may 
have been the party of Christ (it was most probably composed of the 
advocates of antinomian freedom), we may suppose that that called 
by the name of Apollos, the Alexandrine, was allegorical, and held 
opinions in which mysticism and discipline were combined as they 
are in the Epistle to the Hebrews. The Petrine party we may well 
suppose to have observed the Decree of Jerusalem, and to have 
doubted St. Paul’s claim to the title of apostle. Certainly there 
were at Corinth Christians of whom these statements may be made 
with confidence. 

Here we can hardly avoid the question, when St. Paul was first 
recognised as an apostle. We need not ask when he first became 
an apostle. The answer to the question in this shape is given in 
the history of his conversion (Acts ix. 15), and his selection by the 
Church of Antioch was only a confirmation of his original divine 
commission. But by what steps did he come to be regarded by the 
Church as an apostle and as equal to the Twelve? Obviously he 
won his way by degrees. Saul does not fill the same place in the eyes 
of menas Paul. Obviously, also, there were for many years those 
who denied his right to be called an apostle ; and it is not necessary 
to suppose that these were in all cases bitter and fanatical opponents. 

* Apostle” is one of a large class of words which, having origin- 
ally been no more than temporary appellatives or descriptions, 
begin in time to denote a fixed rank and authority. All titles 
belong to the same class—duke, count, minister, elder, bishop. 
What is true of one is true of all. They have come to be titles, 
and there are cases in which it is hard to decide whether they have 
as yet become definitely titles or not. 

The way in which the title apostle first came into being is given 
by Matthew (x. 5), Mark (vi. 30), and Luke (ix. 10). Jesus sent forth 
His twelve disciples, and thus they became His envoys, emis- 
saries, or missionaries. Matthew and Mark do not use the word 
apostle except on this occasion. John, in his Gospel, exhibits it 
only once, and then in the loose popular sense (xiii. 16). But in 
Luke’s Gospel it occurs several times, and in Acts it is the regular 
official designation of the Twelve. It was even thought necessary 
to maintain the exact number of the college by the election of 
Matthias. In fact, after the Resurrection, Envoy has become a 
definite title} it denotes no longer a temporary occupation, but a 
special office. The Twelve are no longer envoys, but The Envoys ; 
and there are neither more nor less than twelve, corresponding to 
the number of the tribes of Israel (Apoc. xxi. 14). We have here 
what we may call the official view. At the same time, the looser use 
of the word continued. ‘There were those who “said that they were 
apostles” in the titular sense, though they were apostles only in the 
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occasional sense, and the author of the Apocalypse severely blames 
this misuse of language (ii. 2). 

In the First Epistle to the Thessalonians, the earliest of his 
Epistles, written during his second journey, soon after his arrival in 
Corinth, St. Paul speaks of himself, Silvanus, and Timotheus, not 
in the address, but in the body of the Epistle (ii. 6), as “apostles of 
Christ.” Here, apparently, the word is still used in its general 
sense ; we might substitute ‘ambassadors ” for “apostles” without 
altering the meaning. Neither Silvanus nor Timothy is elsewhere 
called an apostle; and there are passages in which it is pretty 
clearly implied that Timothy was not one (2 Cor. i. 1; Col. i. 1; 
2 Tim. iv. 5). In all his later Epistles, except Philippians and 
Philemon, St. Paul distinctly claims the style and title of apostle 
for himself in the address. He applies the title also to the Twelve, 
and probably, not quite certainly, to James the Lord’s brother 
(Gal. i. 19). Some think that he speaks of Andronicus and Junias 
(Rom. xvi. 7) as apostles, but the second name is more probably 
Junia, and the sense is uncertain. In Acts (xiv. 4, 14), Paul and 
Barnabas are called apostles after their commission by the Church of 
Antioch, At an earlier date, St. Luke distinguishes Barnabas (ix. 27), 
and, at a later date, in the account of the Council, both Barnabas and 
Paul from the apostles (Acts xv.). Nor does St. Paul himself ever 
expressly call Barnabas an apostle (not even in 1 Cor. ix. 6). Upon 
the whole, it may be said that the title apostle, in the full official sense, 
is not given in the New Testament to anyone except the Twelve. 

But in Galatians and Corinthians, St. Paul unmistakably claims 
the title, maintaining his right in the face of all opposition with 
great resolution and not a little warmth. In Galatians he uses 
of the Twelve language which, however measured, is certainly lan- 
guage of disparagement. The Twelve are “those who seemed to 
be somewhat,” “those who seemed to be pillars” (ii. 6, 9); and in 
Corinthians there are even stronger expressions (oi trepAlav dméo- 
ToAo., WevdarrdaToAot, 2 Cor. xi. 5, 13), which, if they are not directly 
aimed at the Twelve, certainly glance very near them. In the later 
Epistles, though the old lion is still vexed by opposition (Phil. 
i. 15), the warmth has passed away; his position is adequate to 
his purpose, and there is no more need of self-assertion. 

It seems clear that the period at which Galatians and Corin- 
_ thians were written marks a great change in the attitude of St. Paul. 
Then, for the first time, as he looked round on the success with 
which God had blessed his ministry, he felt the need of openly 
asserting his authority and thus consolidating his work. If we 
could pretend to fix more precisely the date at which he first openly 
asserted his equality with the Twelve, we might place it at that 
moment when he ceased to baptize with his own hands (1 Cor. 
i. 14-16). St. Peter does not appear to have baptized anybody 
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(Acts x. 48), following in this the precedent set by our Lord Him- 
self (John iv. 2). It may be that one of the marks by which 
an apostle was distinguished from, for instance, the deacon (Acts 
viii. 38) was that the former did not personally administer the rite of 
baptism, and that by ceasing to do so St. Paul intended to declare 
his assumption of the apostolic dignity. 

We, who look back upon the history of St. Paul in the light of 
its glorious completion, and whose knowledge of the primitive 
Church is so largely derived from his writings, can hardly grasp the 
fact that, great as he was, there were other figures which in the eyes 
of the first Christians seemed even greater. They were not prolific 
writers ; probably they were not eloquent speakers ; very likely they 
were not what we should call profound thinkers or ready debaters. 
When St. Peter met Simon Magus, he did not argue with him, 
because he had neither the learning nor the logic for such an 
attempt. All he could find to say was, ‘‘Thy heart is not right 
in the sight of God” (Acts vill. 21). “The Twelve, with the excep- 
tion of St. John, were not intellectual, and even St. John was not 
cultivated ; they found and wished for no biographer ; their names 
are written on the foundations of the New Jerusalem, but their 
portion has been oblivion, or, at best, a vague and impersonal 
respect among men. Yet the Lord meant them to be, and no 
doubt they were, the great builders of the Church. 

If we had lived in Corinth, if we had been taught to obey the 
Decree of the Council of Jerusalem, and to regard St. Peter with 
the greatest reverence,—and if then we had looked round upon that 
wild sea of spiritual anarchy—for this is not too strong a phrase for 
the condition of that unhappy Church,—what should we have 
thought? No good Christian could be blind to the nobleness of 
St. Paul’s character, or would seek to extenuate his magnificent 
services. But might we not have asked in much perplexity what 
precisely were the nature and the reach of his commission? He had 
“seen the Lord”; yet not in the same sense as the Twelve. And five 
hundred brethren at once had also seen the Lord without on that 
account claiming to be apostles. His visions, which are now 
recorded in Scripture, lay at that time between himself and God; 
yet he was manifestly not working in perfect harmony with the 
Twelve, and he was not upon the Church roll. St. Paul’s conduct 
in this last respect was nobly disinterested ; yet it might be inter- 
preted as implying an unwillingness to come under control, and 
range himself frankly on the side of authority. We cannot imagine 
that all those Corinthians who called themselves followers of Peter 
or of Apollos, were simply dogging the footsteps of St. Paul with the 
malignant intention of making mischief. 

Even to fair-minded men the only positive credential that St. 
Paul could produce was the rich harvest that had followed his 
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labours. Upon this he himself falls back—‘ The seal of mine 
apostleship are ye in the Lord” (1 Cor. ix. 2). But this proof 
would have very different cogency at different times; it would be 
one thing at Tarsus, another at Antioch, another at Jerusalem, 
and another at Rome. It is certain that St. Paul’s claim to rank 
on an equality with the Twelve met at first with much opposition, 
down, at any rate, to the date of Corinthians ; it is probable that 
even the Twelve at the time of the Council regarded him with a 
certain uneasiness and coolness. ‘Time alone could heal these feel- 
ings. It is possible that St. Paul was not generally regarded as an 
apostle, in the eminent sense of the word, till his imprisonment marked 
him out as the most conspicuous sufferer for the Name. Finally, 
his martyr death placed him once for all on his deserved pinnacle. 

Some conclusions of importance may be drawn from this review. 
We have seen that in the earlier chapters of Acts, St. Peter is repre- 
sented as constantly on the move. He certainly spent some time 
in Antioch, most likely not very long after the Council. It is 
possible, even probable, that he had been in Corinth, and in Galatia 
he was well known, at any rate by repute. St. Paul had treated 
him with great rigour at Antioch, and was not on easy terms with 
him even at the date of Corinthians. There is no evidence that St. 
Peter ever retaliated. In 1 Peter St. Paul is not alluded to, and 
the personal relations of the two apostles do not assist us in fixing a 
date. In 2 Peter he is mentioned with affection and great respect, 
yet with a certain reserve. 

It is clear that there was a difference between St. Peter and St. 
Paul, which we may call little or great according to the point of 
view. It was little, because it turned not on dogma but on 
conduct ; it was great, because it was a party question. An attempt 
has been made in the foregoing pages to ascertain as exactly as 
possible what was its real nature, and the result appears to confirm 
in substance the conclusions arrived at in the last chapter from a 
comparison of the Petrine and Pauline Epistles. 


§ 8. THE DIASPORA, BABYLON, AND THE ELECT LADY. 


The First Epistle of St. Peter is directed to the elect, that is to 
say Christian, sojourners of the Diaspora, or Dispersion, in Pontus, 
Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithynia. Are we to take these 
district names in their official or in their popular sense? Four of 
them are names of Roman provinces, but Pontus is not ; and all of 
them except Cappadocia mean one thing in the usage of the 
Roman government, another in the mouths of the people, who 
still remembered the old kingdoms out of which the provinces had 
been carved. Let us see what the difference was. 
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Pontus was the ancient kingdom of Mithridates. The sea- 
coast of Paphlagonia, as far as a point a little east of the bay of 
Amisos, belonged in the first century a.p. to the province of 
Bithynia, which, according to Professor Ramsay (Church tn the 
Roman Empire, p. 15), was Officially known as Bithynia Pontus. 
The rest of Paphlagonia was given to the province of Galatia, and 
the other regions of Pontus (Pontus Galaticus, Polemoniacus) as they 
fell into Roman possession were assigned in A.D. 63 to Galatia, in 
A.D. 99 to Cappadocia. 

Galatia, another ancient kingdom, was formed into a province in 
B.c. 25. In the first century after Christ the province included a 
great part of Phrygia, Pisidia, Lycaonia, and Isauria; in A.D. 63 
it was enlarged by the addition of the Pontine districts already 
mentioned ; and from the time of Galba to that of Vespasian it 
embraced also Lycia and Pamphylia. The province of Galatia, 
therefore, was very much wider than the country of the Galatae or 
Gallograeci from which it took its name. 

Cappadocia became a province in A.D. 17, and in the first 
century there appears to be no noteworthy difference between the 
name of the province and that of the old kingdom, though in .p. 78 
the province was united to that of Galatia, continuing nevertheless 
to retain a separate administrative existence (Ramsay, C. 2. £. p. 15). 

Asia was bequeathed to the Romans by its last sovereign, 
Attalus 1., in B.c. 133. The province included western Asia 
Minor as far as Bithynia on the north and Lycia on the south. 
Eastwards it included a large part of Phrygia, as far as the frontiers 
of the province of Galatia. The name Asia had also a popular use 
in which it embraced the coast lands of the Aegean, but not any 
part of Phrygia (Ramsay, C. &. £. p. 150). The reader may 
consult with advantage the maps which he will find in Mr. 
Ramsay’s book, or in Mommsen, die Provinzen, vol. v. of his 
Roman History. See also Dr. Hort’s Excursus on The Provinces of 
Asia Minor included in St. Peter's Address ; and Zahn, Linleitung. 

The question arises, then, whether the geographical names are 
to be taken in their stricter official or in their looser popular sense. 
On the first hypothesis, which is maintained by Professor Hort and 
Professor Ramsay, we are confronted by the fact that Pontus was 
never by itself a distinct province, and that the Pontine districts 
already referred to were not included in the province of Galatia till 
A.D. 63. On the second, Phrygia, the great central district of Asia 
Minor, might seem to be excluded ; and this can hardly be intended, 
for the bearer of the Epistle could not pass from Cappadocia to 
Asia without traversing Phrygia, where, as we know, there were 
many Christians (Acts xviii. 23). But the point is, for our present 
purpose, hardly worth debating, though it may be observed that 
Galatia, coming as it does between Pontus and Cappadocia, must 
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certainly include N.-W. Galatia. Whether St. Peter is thinking of 
the Roman provinces or of the ancient kingdoms, his list of names 
embraces the whole of Asia Minor except the south coast. Lycia, 
Pamphylia, the kingdom of Antiochus and Cilicia seem clearly to 
be omitted ; though, as has been observed, Lycia and Pamphylia 
belonged for a time and in a sense to the province of Galatia. 

We have here distinct evidence of a bold and extensive mission, 
larger in scale than any of the journeys of St. Paul. It was not a 
voyage of discovery or conquest, but belonged rather to the 
secondary stage of missionary enterprise. There were Christian 
communities scattered all over Asia Minor—we do not know how 
many, or at what intervals, or how large. Silvanus is to visit them 
all, in person or by deputy, and to send copies of the Epistle every- 
where. The object was to establish and confirm the Churches, to 
bring them into touch, consolidate, comfort them, and so pave the 
way for a further advance. For such a purpose no better Epistle 
could have been written, and it would be largely supplemented by 
word of mouth. 

Another question that has been much discussed is that arising 
from the order in which the countries are named. ‘The list begins 
in a surprising way at Pontus, takes a circular sweep from left to 
right through Asia Minor, and ends where it began. Dr. Hort 
describes, with every appearance of probability, the route intended. 
It would run from some Pontic seaport, through Galatia proper to 
Ancyra, thence to Cappadocian Caesarea. Here the traveller would 
strike the great highroad leading westward through Phrygia by way 
of Apamea and Laodicea to Ephesus in Asia. Hence another 
great route would take him northward past Smyrna and Pergamos 
to Cyzicus in Mysia on the shore of the Propontis, and from this 
town a short voyage would carry him to some Bithynian harbour. 
Or from Pergamos he might strike off to the east up the valley of 
the Caicus, and so reach Bithynia by land. The only difficulty 
lies in the fact that Pontus is selected as the point of departure. 
If St. Peter was writing from Babylon proper, it seems incredible 
that Pontus should have been the first region in Asia Minor to 
occur to his mind; and even if he was writing from Rome, which is 
by far the more probable supposition, it is not easy to see why he 
did not direct his envoy to start from Ephesus. There must have 
been some good grounds for this peculiar arrangement. Dr. Hort 
thought that Silvanus may have found it more convenient to carry 
the Epistle from Rome by sea, and that circumstances unknown to 
us, the opportunity of a good ship or some other reason, may have 
induced him to go first to Sinope, on the Euxine coast. Another 
likely port would be Amisos, from which the merchandise of Central 
Asia was carried to Rome (Ramsay, C. &. Z. p. 10). But the 
personal convenience of the envoy would hardly determine the 
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choice of route. There must have been some further reason, 
though we can only guess what it was. But, if a great mission was 
in contemplation, the movement must have originated in some 
particular Church. The first mission of St. Paul was planned by the 
Church of Antioch, and it is permissible to think that the Holy 
Spirit may have put a similar purpose in the heart of the Pontic 
Christians. If so, they might very naturally apply to St. Peter for 
his sanction and guidance ; and, as the scheme was their own, the 
envoy would certainly go first to them. 

The Epistle clearly implies that there were Christian com- 
munities dotted all over Asia Minor. What would be their nature 
and composition? They are regarded as belonging to the Dia- 
spora, a word which in its proper sense denotes those Jews who for 
one reason or another were domiciled in foreign countries. They 
abounded in Asia Minor from an early date. Even in the fourth 
century before Christ, Aristotle had met there a Jew who was 
“Hellenic, not in language only, but in soul.” Antiochus the Great 
settled two thousand Jewish families from Mesopotamia and Baby- 
lonia in Phrygia and Lydia (Jos. Avé. xii. 3. 4). In Bc. 138 the 
Roman Senate wrote on behalf of the Jews to the kings of Per- 
gamos and Cappadocia (1 Macc. xv. 16-24). Agrippa in his letter 
to Caligula (Philo, Legatio ad Caium, 36, Mangey, ii. 587) asserts 
that there were numerous Jewish settlements in Pamphylia, Cilicia, 
and the greater part of Asia as far as Bithynia and the recesses of 
Pontus. Petronius (2¢d. 33, Mangey, ii. 582) says that Jews 
abound in every city of Asia and Syria (see Schiirer, Jewish People 
in the Time of Jesus Christ, Eng. trans. ii. 2. 221 sqq.). 

It is possible that around these Asiatic Jewish communities the 
same state of things may have existed as in the Crimea. We have 
a number of inscriptions from ‘Tanais (belonging probably to the 
second or third century A.p.), emanating from Greek religious 
societies, who worshipped exclusively the Most High God (@eds 
tyoros). The authors describe themselves as ‘adopted brethren 
worshipping the Most High God” (eiowourot ddeAgot ceBdpevor 
@cov vyorov),—they must have been some kind of proselytes,—and 
as having given in their names to a presbyter (évypdwWavres Eavrav 
Ta dvopata mept per Bvtepov)—obviously for the purpose of instruc- 
tion. Professor Schtrer thinks that they were not exactly Jewish 
proselytes, because the communities are distinctly Greek, and 
identify the “Highest God with Zeus. It may be that we have 
in these inscriptions merely one of many symptoms of that inclina- 
tion to a kind of monotheism which we know to have existed among 
the heathen in imperial times; but as Judaism was strong in 
Panticapaeum and Gorgippia, and had been so for a long time 
before, Schurer considers that they are very possibly an indirect 
fruit of Jewish propaganda (Latyschev, Zuscriptiones antiguae orae 
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septentrionalis Ponti Euxint graecae et latinae ; vol. ii., inscriptiones 
regnt Bosporant, Petropoli, 1890; Schiirer in Zheologische Litera- 
turzeitung, No. 9, 1 Mai, 1897). 

If we may transfer these ideas from the Crimea to Asia, and 
suppose them to have been current in the first century, we may 
imagine the Jews of the Diaspora and their proselytes to have 
been surrounded by a number of hybrid societies, who watched 
their ways and copied their belief and practice without definitely 
breaking loose from heathenism. Indeed, we know that “ prose- 
lyte” was a term of very loose application. The formal distinction 
between the proselyte of righteousness and the proselyte of the gate 
is later than apostolic times. But even in the first century the 
Jewish propaganda was active and widely spread. It desired to 
make of every convert a strict observer of the Law; but it con- 
tented itself with accepting from every man as much as he was 
willing to give. There were proselytes who were circumcised and 
obeyed the whole Law. Others kept the Sabbath, fasted on the 
appointed days, burned the Sabbath lights, and observed the 
precepts respecting clean and unclean meats (Josephus, Apion. ii. 
39). Others, again, were united to the synagogue by a still looser 
tie. In Antioch the Jews persuaded a large number of Greeks to 
attend their religious services, and treated them as, in a certain 
sense, a part of themselves (Josephus, de Bell. Jud. vii. 3. 3). 
In this. the synagogue resembled the church; the doors stood 
open, and heathen were not only permitted but encouraged to 
attend certain portions of the public worship. Thus every Jewish 
community became the nucleus of a large group of adherents, of 
whom some were converts in the strict sense of the word ; others, in 
various shades and degrees, were partial conformists, allies, interested 
spectators, well-wishers (see Schiirer, ii. 2. 305 sqq.). 

Some synagogues probably went over to Christianity in a body ; 
in other cases a part would secede, and this part would exhibit a 
vertical section of the parent group from top to bottom. It would 
include proper Jews, half Jews, and a number of persons who, 
though attracted by Judaism, had never definitely adopted its 
tenets or its practices, but hovered on its outskirts. There would 
‘be no difficulty about the Law. Anyone who chose still to observe 
it in its integrity could no doubt do so, just as anyone was at 
liberty to lead an ascetic life, provided that he did not interfere 
with the liberty of others. But even the proper Jews of the 
Diaspora were thought lax by the Pharisees of Jerusalem, and 
many of their converts and adherents never had professed to keep 
the whole body of the Mosaic ordinances. Baptism would readily 
take the place of that bath which was common in the case of 
proselytes; the Eucharist represented the Passover; the “blood 
which was sprinkled” for the proselyte was no longer necessary, 
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because all Christians have been sprinkled once for all with the 
blood of Christ (1 Pet. i. 2), and the strict law of meats was 
replaced by the Jerusalem Decree (see Schirer, ii. 2. 319 sqq.). 
Hence (as has been already observed in § vi.) the Church 
appears to St. Peter as a continuous entity; God’s purpose seems 
to have grown and widened without any breach of sequence, and 
all the titles, which in old times He bestowed upon the chosen 
people, have passed on in the natural course of things to the 
Christian brotherhood, just as in the history of our own race the 
name Englishman survived the absorption of Danes and Normans 
into the great national family. 

It hardly seems probable that many of the primitive Churches 
were exclusively Gentile, composed, that is to say, wholly of 
brethren who, up to the time of their conversion, had no know- 
ledge, direct or indirect, of the Old Testament. On the other 
hand, scarcely any can have been exclusively Jewish, excepting, 
perhaps, that of Jerusalem. In some large towns where Jews 
were numerous, there may have been for a time a double Church, 
as at Antioch. But it is not at all likely that this often happened, 
or that it long endured when it did happen. Generally speaking, 
we must ask not whether a Church was Jewish or Gentile, but what 
proportion the Jews, with their proselytes and allies, bore to the 
rest of the congregation, or, in other words, who set the tone of the 
new religious life at the outset. Even in this shape we cannot 
answer the question with any great degree of precision. 

At what date may we suppose Christianity to have first gained 
a footing in the regions addressed by St. Peter? It is not easy to 
say. We know from Pliny’s despatch to Trajan that there were 
many Christians at Amisos, in the extreme north of Asia Minor, 
on the coast of the Black Sea, about a.p. 87. But long before this, 
on the day of Pentecost, we read that among St. Peter’s audience 
were people from Cappadocia, Pontus, Asia, Phrygia, and Pam- 
phylia (Acts ii. 9, 10). St. Luke can hardly have given this list 
of countries without an ulterior reason; it is probable that he knew 
the work of evangelisation to have begun immediately afterwards in 
all of them. At any rate, among the three thousand souls who 
received baptism at the time of that great outpouring of the Spirit, 
there must have been many who went home and preached their 
new faith. Very much good work must have been done by obscure 
missionaries of-whom we have no record at all. By unknown hands 
Christianity had been planted in Rome before a.p, 58, and no 
reason can be given why it should not have taken root in Pontus 
quite as early. Even in N.-W. Galatia, though the region may very 
possibly not have been visited by St. Paul himself, there would be 
no lack of voices to spread the good tidings. Pilgrims, chapmen, 
and traders of all kinds, soldiers, subordinate officials, played a part 
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in the dissemination of the gospel, and there was probably no 
corner of the empire where Christianity had not been heard of 
within a very few years. 

It has been thought surprising that St. Peter should address his 
Epistle to Churches connected, in part at any rate, with the name 
of St. Paul. But we must consider in the first place how small a 
portion of Asia Minor was visited by St. Paul. In Lycia, Caria, 
Mysia, Bithynia, Pontus, and Cappadocia he never set foot. Of 
Galatia and Phrygia, if Mr. Ramsay is right, he touched but the 
southern fringe; and, if Mr. Ramsay is wrong, we do not know at 
all what was the extent of his voyagings. In Asia, of the Seven 
Churches mentioned in the Apocalypse, Ephesus alone is known to 
have enjoyed his presence, though he wrote to Laodicea. We do 
not hear of his working at Miletus, and at. Troas he stayed but 
seven days. ‘There are, indeed, large gaps in our information about 
St. Paul. We do not know by what road he travelled from Syria 
to Ephesus at the end of his second journey (Acts xviii. 18, 19), 
or how much is covered by such expressions as “the upper coasts,” 
or “all they which dwelt in Asia” (Acts xix. 1, 10). Yet much 
must have been left for other hands to do; and there is no reason 
for supposing that it was undertaken exclusively by personal 
adherents of St. Paul, or that the communities were of a specially 
Pauline type. Indeed, even Ephesus was governed, as we know, 
by presbyters ; but we could not affirm this fact with confidence of 
Thessalonica or of Corinth. 

And here may be expressed a suspicion that there is more in a 
conjecture of Weiss than has generally been allowed. Why was 
St. Paul forbidden by the Holy Ghost to preach the word in Asia 
and Bithynia on his second expedition ? (Acts xvi. 6, 7). The Holy 
Ghost is Wisdom, and there must have been some reason for this 
prohibition. It may have been merely that the providence of God 
was calling St. Paul onwards, to carry the war straight into the 
enemy’s country, and advance boldly upon his western strongholds. 
But it may also have been, as Weiss thinks, that other preachers 
were already at work in the forbidden regions, and that it was 
neither necessary nor desirable that St. Paul should direct his 
energies thitherwards. The apostle passed by Mysia, where not 
long afterwards, if the earlier date of the Apocalypse is correct, we 
find the Church of Pergamos. It may have been in process of 
formation at this very time. Nay, if conjecture be permissible, we 
might venture a step further. Even on his first journey, St. Paul 
hurried through Pamphylia without stopping, and did not preach 
in the country, except once at Perga, on his return (Acts xiv. 25), 
though Pamphylians had been present in Jerusalem on the day of 
Pentecost, and the ground was therefore to some extent prepared 
for the seed. Again, it was immediately after entering Pamphylia 
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that Mark parted from St. Paul. The two facts, the hasty advance 
and the return of St. Mark, may possibly be connected, and, if they 
are, we must ask what explanation will fit them both. Considera- 
tions of health might conceivably, as Mr. Ramsay urges, determine 
the apostle to press on and leave Pamphylia unworked ; but this 
reason, which might have been expressed in two words, is not given 
by St. Luke, and still we are left to wonder why Mark went back, 
why Paul resented his conduct, and why Barnabas excused it. It 
is possible to suppose that evangelists were already at work in 
Pamphylia; that Mark did not think it desirable to interfere with 
them ; that, being a young man, he pressed his opinion in a manner 
that might give offence; that Barnabas agreed with Mark in sub- 
stance though not in expression, and that Paul yielded and moved 
on to Antioch without delay. 

Upon the whole, it seems tolerably certain, not only that 
Christianity advanced with great rapidity in Asia Minor, but that 
there were many Churches which were not founded by the direct 
personal initiative of St. Paul. It is clear also that the apostle’s 
hold upon Asiatic Christianity was neither deep nor lasting. At the 
time when he wrote the Second Epistle to Timothy (i. 15), all the 
Churches of Asia—the province of Asia—had turned away from 
him, though he had still a footing in Ephesus, where Onesiphorus 
remained true. ‘There may have been signs of defection in Galatia 
also, whither Crescens is despatched (iv. 10). Yet this cannot have 
been the precise date of 1 Peter, because Mark was in Asia, not in 
Rome, and was in close personal relations with St. Paul (iv. 11). 
What conclusions are we to draw? We can but grope our way 
through the dim light. There were probably at a very early date 
Churches dotted all over Asia Minor. Some of them were Pauline, 
some were of another type, which we may loosely call Petrine. 
There was agitation among them, and some passed from the one 
side to the other. To our modern eyes the difference between the 
Mystic and the Disciplinarian seems very great, because it has been 
embittered by the fierce controversies of the last five centuries. 
To St. Paul also it seemed very great. Law, in his eyes, was 
incompatible with mystic freedom, and he united in a very high 
degree speculative keenness and masterful enthusiasm. But did 
it seem equally great to the other apostles, or even to St. Paul’s 
own attached followers? The difference as yet existed only in 
germ; its corisequences had not developed themselves. Can we 
not imagine that Mark or Silvanus may have been equally ready 
to take their orders either from St. Peter or from St. Paul. 

Is there any real reason why, if the Pontic Christians had 
planned a great mission or visitation of the Churches, St. Peter 
should not have been asked to write a circular letter which should 
give an authoritative basis to the enterprise? or why Silvanus, if 
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he was not at the time in actual personal attendance upon St. Paul, 
should not have been the envoy? or why St. Mark, if he was at 
the time with St. Peter, should not have been mentioned affec- 
tionately in the Epistle? 

Whence was St. Peter writing, and what is the exact place which 
he calls Babylon? Three answers have been given to this question ; 
for we may leave Joppa and Jerusalem on one side, though both 
towns have found advocates. Down to the Reformation, Babylon 
was generally understood as here signifying Rome. Since that date 
many commentators, following the lead of Erasmus and Calvin, 
have argued that the name must be taken in its natural sense, and 
that the Assyrian Babylon is intended. Others again, notably 
Bishop Pearson, have advocated the claims of the Egyptian 
Babylon or Old Cairo. We may consider these three views in 
the reverse order. 

Strabo the geographer, who was writing as late as a.p. 18, tells 
us (xvii. p. 807) that the Egyptian Babylon is a strong fortress, 
founded with the permission of the Pharaoh of the time by certain 
refugees from the Assyrian Babylon. “At present,” he adds, “‘it is 
the camp of one of the three corps which form the garrison of 
Egypt.” Near it, or round it, grew up a town which is of consider- 
able interest in the history of the Coptic Church, of the Arab 
invasion, and of the Crusades. But in the first century it appears 
to have been merely a great military station, the last place where 
' we should expect to find St. Peter and his friends (see A. J. Butler, 
_ Ihe Ancient Coptic Churches of Egypt ; Evetts, The Churches and 

Monasteries of Egypt; Amélineau, La Gélographie de l Egypte). 

According to the letter of Agrippa to the Emperor Caius (in 
Philo, Zegatio ad Caium, 36, Mangey, il. 588), there were at that 
date many Jews in Babylon of Assyria. Persons from this region 
had been present in Jerusalem on the day of Pentecost, and it is 
possible that evangelists were at work there not long afterwards. 
But towards the end of the reign of Caius great disasters fell upon 
the Babylonian Jews. Many were massacred; many fled to 
Seleucia and thence to Ctesiphon (Josephus, Az¢z. xviii. 9). If St. 
Peter ever went to the East, it is rather in the last-named city than 
in Babylon that we should expect to find him. Again, tradition 
associates with Parthia the name, not of Peter, but of Thomas, and 
considerable weight may be attached to this fact. Besides, the 
regions beyond Euphrates lay in another world. It is hardly 
credible that one and the same person should have taken an active 
part in evangelising the far Orient, and yet have kept up a close 
connexion with Greek-speaking communities in Asia Minor. The 
earliest Syriac tradition connects St. Peter with Rome, and does not 
mention Babylon (Dr. Chase, article on Peter, in Hastings’ Dicteonary 
of the Bible). Nor have we the least reason for supposing that 
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Mark and Silvanus ever visited Assyria; indeed, all the probabili- 
ties are heavily against it. 

There remains only the third explanation, that by Babylon St. 
Peter means Rome. Down to the time of the Reformation this 
view was universal. It was rejected by the Reformed divines, partly, 
perhaps, because it appeared to favour the Papal claims. But 
among modern commentators it is still the predominant opinion. 

That Rome was commonly spoken of as Babylon by Jewish 
writers of an apocalyptic tinge is beyond question. No one doubts 
what is meant by Babylon in the Book of the Apocalypse. There 
is, indeed, some difficulty in ascertaining the precise date at which 
this metaphor came into vogue. 

Bishop Lightfoot (S¥. Clement of Rome, vol. ii. p. 492) refers toa 
passage in the Srdv//ine Oracles (v. 158): wat PréSex rovtov Babiv 
ain te BaBvAdva “Iradias yatav O is eivexa root dAovTo “EBpatwv 
&ytor Tirol Kal vads dAyOrjs. But these particular lines in which there 
is a reference to the destruction of the temple must have been written 
after the time of Vespasian. The same observation will apply to 
a passage in the Apocalypse of Baruch (xi. 1, ed. R. H. Charles, 
1896), “ Moreover, I, Baruch, say this against thee, Babylon: If thou 
hadst prospered and Zion had dwelt in her glory, it would have been 
a great grief to us that thou shouldest be equal to Zion. But now, 
lo, the grief is infinite, and the lamentation measureless, for, lo, thou 
art prospered and Zion desolate.” This passage also Mr. Charles, 
the learned editor, assigns to a date after A.D. 70 and before A.D. go. 
It is obvious that the sack of Jerusalem would bring the name 
of Vespasian into close proximity to that of Nebuchadnezzar, and 
suggest at once the parallel between Rome and Babylon. But 
there is no reason why this comparison should not have been 
vividly present to the minds both of Jews and Christians long 
before the final catastrophe. In the Apocalypse, which was most 
probably written before the fall of Jerusalem, Rome is Babylon, 
not because she has destroyed the Holy City, but because she is 
the mother of harlots and abominations, drunken with the blood of 
the saints (xvii. 5, 6). Such metaphors, or applications of prophecy, 
seem to have been not uncommon among the first Christians ; and 
even Jerusalem, “the great city where our Lord was crucified,” was 
spoken of “spiritually” as Sodom or Egypt (Apoc. xi. 8) St. Paul 
had called the Holy City “Sinai” (Gal. iv. 25). Such turns of 
speech are véry natural, and present little or no difficulty. The 
moment a pious Jew set his foot in the Transtiberine Ghetto, and 
saw with his own eyes the splendour and the vices of the capital, or 
heard of the influence of the “ Chaldaean” astrologers, or of the 
blasphemous follies of Caligula, he might very well bethink him of 
Isaiah, and say to himself, ‘‘ Surely this is Babylon, not Rome.” 

It has been urged that to use such a metaphor in the actual 
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dating of an official letter might cause uncertainty and confusion. 
But there is little force in this objection. The letter did not drop 
from the sky, nor even go through the post. It was carried by 
Silvanus, who had come from the place, whatever it was, where the 
author was residing. It is quite possible that there is another 
metaphor in the same verse (1 Pet. v. 13). For, although the 
Sinaitic MS. and other ancient authorities insert the word ék«Ayola 
before ovvexAexrj, We May maintain with confidence that the right 
translation of what St. Peter wrote is not “ the fellow-elect Church,” 
but “the fellow-elect Lady in Babylon greeteth you.” But this, 
again, may be a metaphor, for many hold with Bishop Lightfoot 
that we must see in the phrase a personification of the Church in 
which the apostle was resident at the time. Bishop Lightfoot 
compares the (probably not parallel) use of xvpia, 2 John i. 5; see 
Clement of Rome, ii. 491 ; we may add the Lady of Hermas. 

But it is not necessary to treat the lady also as a figure of 
speech. The sister-wife whom St. Peter led about with him must 
have been a well-known and well-loved personage in many places. 
Clement of Alexandria had heard that she died a martyr death 
before her husband (Strom. vii. 11. 63). There is no reason for 
doubting his story ; and, if it is true, it implies that she had been 
not only the companion, but the active assistant of her husband. 
She was one of the heroines of the primitive Church, and would 
hold a far higher position in the eyes of men than Phoebe, or 
Priscilla, or Euodia, or Syntyche, or those other good women who 
laboured with St. Paul. She may very well have desired to add a 
brief message of Christian affection to her great husband’s Epistle. 
Peter, again, was not only a husband but a father (Clem. Alex. 
Strom. ii. 6. 52; Eus. H £. iii. 30. 1); he never mentions 
divorce; he does not appear to have attached any merit to 
celibacy; he seems to have been a typical Hebrew, who looked 
upon married life as the best, happiest, and most blessed condition ; 
the Lord Jesus had deigned to visit his wife, and had been good to 
his wife’s mother. He would speak of his wife, as Synesius in a 
later age spoke of his, with affection that was not ashamed, and 
knew no reason why it should be ashamed, of expressing itself. 

If we take the word ‘‘lady” in a metaphorical sense, we are 
probably sacrificing to mere prudery a noble and distinctive feature 
of St. Peter’s character, and losing a touch of nature which speaks 
strongly in favour of the genuineness of the Epistle. ‘‘ My wife and 
my son Marcus, two persons who are very near and dear to me, 
join in my greeting to you”—this is surely what St. Peter means. 
We must add that the word “lady” is not found in the Greek text. 
Kvpia may, indeed, be used in a figure of the Church, but what 
St. Peter actually says is “she who is fellow-elect.” We may 
supply yuv7, if we please, and even more easily than xvpia. Thus, 
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even if xvpfa in 2 John meant a Church, the case would not be 
parallel. T'vvj could hardly be used in a metaphorical sense. 

Nothing has been said in the foregoing paragraphs as to the 
authenticity of the address and concluding verses of the Hpistle 
which has lately been impugned by Professor Harnack (Chronologte, 
p. 451 sqq.). A few words on the subject will not be inappropriate 
here. 

Dr. Harnack thinks that the Epistle does not profess to be the 
work of a personal disciple of Jesus, wdprvs in v. I meaning, not 
an apostle, but merely one who has suffered after the pattern of 
Christ ; that it is so saturated with Pauline ideas that it might 
conceivably have been written by St. Paul himself; that it displays 
no personal acquaintance with the life of Jesus, and hardly a trace 
of any knowledge of the gospel; that it describes the state of the 
Church and its afflictions in such a manner that the date may be 
fixed between 83 and 93, but possibly as early as 73 or 63 A.D. ; 
that it is the production of some distinguished teacher and con- 
fessor; that it was known to Clement of Rome, Polycarp, Papias, 
and the author of the so-called Second Epistle of Clement, but 
not under the name of Peter; that Babylon means possibly Rome, 
but more probably Jerusalem ; that it floated about in an anony- 
mous condition, till between a.D. 150 and 170 it was seized upon 
by the writer who forged the Second Epistle of Peter and furnished 
with a head- and tail-piece. 

Dr. Harnack admits that the general state of things described 
in the Epistle is such that the date might be fixed without absurdity 
as early as A.D. 63, before the outbreak of the Neronian persecution, 
and within the lifetime of St. Peter. But he maintains that it 
cannot be the work of St. Peter himself, because of its Paulinism, 
of its impersonality, and of the vagueness of its references to the 
Gospels. Hence it becomes necessary @ priori to regard the 
address and subscription as forged; but Dr. Harnack also finds 
these passages full of difficulty. 

As to the general character of the Epistle, much has already 
been said in the course of this Introduction, and more will be 
added in the Notes. Paulinism is not to be found in the Epistle, 
except in that sense in which Paulinism is identical with Chris- 
tianity ; the Gospel allusions are more numerous than Dr. Harnack 
is disposed to admit; in a circular letter, written at a very early 
date, there was neither room nor occasion for precise quotation or 
detailed information ; and for the note of personality, we should 
look naturally to the beginning and end, which the hypothesis 
requires us to regard as spurious. There are difficulties and 
obscurities, no doubt, but the worst conceivable method of hand- 
ling them is to regard them as traces of interpolation or forgery. 
The forger’s object is to make things as clear and natural as 
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possible ; why, then, should anyone, writing as late as A.D. 160, with 
the Pauline Epistles, if not the Book of Acts, before him, have 
pitched upon Silvanus and Mark, of all people in the world, as 
likely to be in attendance upon St. Peter? The mention of these 
two names causes great perplexity in modern times, and’ certainly 
could not have caused less in ancient. Further, it is not easy, 
though it is not impossible, to suppose that some unscrupulous 
person first concocted an epistle in the name of Peter, and then 
seized upon a well-known but anonymous ancient document, and 
affixed to it the name of Peter, in order to give some sort of support 
to his own fabrication. If 2 Peter is to be regarded as a forgery, it 
is much more likely that what happened was just the reverse ; that 
the forger found 1 Peter in existence as we have it, and used it, 
address, subscription and all, as a pattern for his own concoction. 
But, indeed, forgery is even a more dangerous word than interpola- 
tion. It is our bounden moral duty to require cogent evidence 
before we charge one who is presumably an honest and sensible 
man with deliberate falsification. For that harmless masquerading 
which we find later on in the /udicium Fetri, the Clementine 
Llomilies, the Constitutions of the Apostles, or Dionysius the Areopa- 
vite, is in the present instance quite out of the question. 

In style, the address and subscription are indistinguishable from 
the body of the Epistle. The language of the address (duaczopd, 
rapeTriOnol, GylarjL0s, iTaKon, pavTitpds) paves the way with great 
propriety for the admonitions which follow, and contains a sort of 
abstract or premonition of all that was in the writer’s mind. St. 
Clement of Rome, writing about A.D. 95, not only makes use of 
the body of the Epistle, but moulds his own address very closely 
on the address of the Epistle (xdépis tyutv Kal eipyvy ard wavtoKparopos 
@cod dia *Inood Xpicrov tAnOvvGein: see Lightfoot’s note). Dr. Har- 
nack’s view involves the extremely improbable supposition that this 
form of address was the invention of Clement; that at a somewhat 
later date it was loosely imitated by Jude ; that half a century after- 
wards the forger of 2 Peter, writing with both Clement and Jude 
before him, copied more accurately the Clementine address, and 
prefixed it not only to his own concoction, but to an ancient Epistle 
which he found floating about without a name. It is true that St. 
Clement does not quote St. Peter by name, but it is equally true 
that though, according to Dr. Harnack’s /ndex Locorum, he quotes 
or alludes to twenty-two of the New Testament documents, he no- 
where gives the name of his authority. Yet, though he quotes St. 
Paul without naming him, he knew quite well that St. Paul was the 
author of the Epistles from which he quotes (xlvil. 1, dvaAaBere tiv 
erictoAyvy Tod pakaptov IlavAov rod dmoatdAov), and we may con- 
fidently infer that he had the same knowledge in the case of St. Peter. 

There is therefore some internal and strong external evidence in 
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favour of the authenticity of the address. But if the address is 
genuine, no one will care to dispute the genuineness of the subscrip- 
tion. The difficulties involved in the latter passage are not of a 
kind that can be regarded as insuperable. ; 

For the later evidence on the subject of St. Peter’s sojourn in 
Rome, the reader may consult the article by Dr. Chase, who has 
marshalled all the statements with great care and lucidity. There 
also will be found references to the literature of the question. The 
only addition which I can make to Dr. Chase’s quotations is one 
from Clement of Alexandria, taken from a note in the Codex 
Marcianus (text in Zahn, Forschungen, iii. 70): “ Petrus et Paulus 
Romae sepulti sunt . . . Clemens in quinto libro hypotyposeon id 
est informationum.” Zahn expresses a doubt whether this state- 
ment is really derived from Clement, but gives no reason. It may 
very well be genuine. The fifth book of the Wyfotyposes certainly 
contained information about the apostles, as we know from Eus. 
TT Lila V2. 


§ 9. MARK AND SILVANUS. 


When St. Peter despatched his Epistle, Mark and Silvanus were 
in his company. 

Mark is called by St. Paul (Col. iv. 10) the cousin of Barnabas. 
We may therefore with confidence identify him with the John Mark 
of whom we read in Acts (xii. 12). It can hardly be doubted that 
this is the same Mark who was with St. Peter. 

Mark was the son of a woman named Mary, who lived in 
Jerusalem, and whose house was a meeting-place for the brethren. 
Like his cousin Barnabas, he was probably a Levite. St. Peter was 
well acquainted with Mark’s mother, for it was to her house that he 
turned his steps on his deliverance from prison. He knew Mark, 
therefore, before St. Paul did; and when he calls him his son, he 
may mean that he induced Mark to accept baptism, or at any rate 
was instrumental in bringing him to Christ. But the term may 
denote nothing more than close and affectionate familiarity. 

Barnabas and Saul took John Mark with them on what is 
known as the First Mission Journey (Acts xii. 25), as their 
“minister” (danpérys, Acts xiii 5. E has here eis Scaxoviay, 
evidently wishing to get rid of an ambiguous word). It is not 
quite clear what we are to understand by the word “minister.” 
Sometimes, but rarely, it means “a minister of the word” (so Luke 
i, 2; 1 Cor. iv. 1; Acts xxvi. 16: in this last passage it is applied 
by Jesus to St. Paul), but more commonly it is used in the New 
Testament of menials or subordinate officers of an inferior class. 
Possibly Mark went as personal attendant on the apostles, as their 
courier or dragoman ; but for this purpose they would naturally 
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select a fellow-believer who had a gift of exposition, and could help 
in other ways, besides ministering to their comfort, arranging routes, 
and managing business generally. With Barnabas and Saul, Mark 
traversed Cyprus—a country which may have been known to him, 
for it was the native land of Barnabas. But at Perga in Pamphylia 
“John departing from them returned to Jerusalem” (Acts xiii. 13). 
Paul resented his conduct, and when Barnabas proposed to take 
John Mark with them on their second journey (Acts xv. 37), 
objected so strongly that there was a sharp contention between him 
and Barnabas. Finally, the two great friends departed asunder, 
Paul taking for his companion the prophet Silas, while Barnabas 
went with Mark to Cyprus. 

Two questions suggest themselves here. The first is, What was 
the age of Mark at this time? A worthless tradition, which is 
directly contradicted by the Elder of Papias (Eus. @. £. iii. 39. 15), 
represents him as having been one of the Seventy. Some com- 
mentators in recent times have identified him with the young man 
mentioned in his Gospel (Mark xiv. 51). This, again, is somewhat 
unsubstantial conjecture. But the word “ minister” seems to imply 
that he was a novice to mission work, and that he was a young man. 
Though he was cousin, not “sister’s son,” of Barnabas, he may 
have been many years younger than that apostolic man. 

Again, why did he leave the apostles so abruptly? St. Luke 
makes no comment, and we are thrown back on hypothesis. Yet 
it is clear that the breach was not between Mark and Barnabas, but 
between Mark and Paul. Barnabas defended him with great 
warmth. ‘The reason for Mark’s departure, therefore, can hardly 
have been that his courage failed, or that his health broke down, or 
that he proved incompetent for his office. But if these causes are 
inadequate, what can we suppose but that there was some difference 
of opinion between Paul and Mark which Paul regarded as un- 
fitting him for the purpose in hand, while Barnabas, who inclined 
to the party of Peter (Gal. ii. 13), did not. It is not easy to suppose 
that Barnabas, however strong his family affection may have been, 
would have selected again for his helpmate one who could not be 
trusted on an emergency. Nor would Mark himself have been 
willing to renew an adventure of which he knew that he was 
incapable. He ended by going with Barnabas to Cyprus, where 
possibly the dangers were less ; but he appears to have been quite 
willing to plunge into Asia Minor, though he must have heard all 
about the sufferings of the previous expedition. Nor is it easy 
to suppose that St. Paul would have still been embittered by a 
failure of courage of which Mark had so evidently repented. It 
‘seems far more likely that Mark had taken alarm at St. Paul’s 
views ; that during the interval, probably under the persuasion of 
Barnabas, he had come to regard the difference as unimportant ; 
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and that St. Paul felt rightly, though with some sense of personal 
vexation, that, however slight the grounds of disagreement might 
look to others, they would prevent him from working successfully 
with one who was disposed to criticise and disapprove. ~Some 
slight confirmation of this view may be found in the fact that the 
companion chosen by St. Paul was Silas, a prophet, and in the 
previous connexion between Mark and St. Peter. Mark is not 
again mentioned in the Book of Acts. 

At a later date, when the apostle’s own views were much milder 
and more tolerant than they had been, we find Mark with St. Paul 
in Rome (Col. iv. 10), and contemplating a journey to Colossae. 
Possibly he was not personally known to the Colossians, for the 
apostle adds, “if he come unto you, receive him.” It may be that 
St. Paul is here giving Mark an introduction, but we should hardly 
be justified in pressing this sense upon the words. At a later 
date (2 Tim. iv. 11) Mark was somewhere in Asia Minor, and 
Timothy is desired to bring him to Rome; for, says the apostle, 
‘the is useful to me for ministry” (evxpyoros eis duaxoviav), And in 
the Epistle to Philemon (24) we find him in Rome with Epaphras, 
Aristarchus, Demas, and Lucas, the fellow-labourers of St. Paul. 
But we do not know when or how St. Mark first set foot in the 
capital. 

Ancient tradition connected St. Mark very closely with St. Peter. 
Papias stated, on the authority of the Elder (Eus. & £. iii. 39. 15), 
that Mark had never been a follower of the Lord Himself, but had 
served Peter as interpreter, and that his Gospel represents the 
occasional discourses of St. Peter, which Mark reproduced accurately 
from memory. ‘The Elder, as reported by Papias, does not actually 
mention Rome, and does not say expressly that the Gospel was 
composed after Peter’s death, though this is probably implied in 
his statement that Mark wrote from memory. 

Irenaeus, after telling us (ili. 1. 1) that Matthew wrote while 
Peter and Paul were preaching the gospel in Rome and founding 
the Church, proceeds, ‘‘ After their death (éodov) Mark also, the 
disciple and interpreter of Peter, delivered to us in writing the 
substance of Peter’s preaching.” Clement of Alexandria (in Eus. 
Hf, £, ii. 15) affirms that Mark wrote his Gospel to satisfy the 
importunities of the brethren, and without the apostle’s knowledge, 
before the death of Peter, and submitted it when complete to the 
apostle’s judgment. Origen (Lomm. vol. iii. p. 1; Eus. A Z. vi. 
25. 5) says that Mark wrote as Peter dictated to him (és érpos 
ipnynoato air). These four accounts, while they differ in details 
and may be independent, agree in bringing Mark into close per- 
sonal relations with Peter. Not one of them says in so many 
words that his Gospel was written in Rome, but the language of 
Irenaeus seems clearly to imply this, and it was probably the belief 
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of the other three also. Clement certainly thought that the First 
Epistle of Peter was written from Rome. 

Tradition also taught that, after publishing his Gospel, Mark 
went to Egypt, there preached the faith, and became first Bishop 
of Alexandria (Eus. & £. ii. 16. 1; Epiph. Waer. li. 6; Jerome, 
de Vir. Zil. 8). ere in later days his tomb was shown in the 
great church of Baucalis, which stood near the harbour. There 
was, however, an ancient opinion, which has been preserved in the 
heterodox Clementine Homilies (i. 8), that the Church of Egypt 
owed its origin to Barnabas, not to Mark. 

The Silvanus of Peter has been generally identified with the 
Silas of Acts, the Silvanus of the Pauline Epistles. Like St. Paul, 
he was a Roman citizen (Acts xvi. 37, 38). A foreign burgess 
would have a Roman name borrowed from the personage from 
whom he or his ancestor had received the franchise. Silvanus is 
a well-known cognomen borne by many distinguished families, the 
Ceionii, Granii, Pomponii, and others. See Hoole, Zhe Classical 
Lilement in the V.T., p. 61. 

In Orelli there is a long inscription (No. 750) in honour of Ti. 
Plautius Silvanus Aelianus, who was consul suffect in a.p. 45. He 
was a meritorious officer, who stood high in the favour of Ves- 
pasian, and had been proconsul of Asia, as Wilmanns thinks, just 
before or just after Silanus, who held the same office in a.p. 54. 
M. Plautius Silvanus (Orelli, No. 622) was consul in B.c. 2, and re- 
ceived the triumphal ornaments for service in Illyricum. L. Flavius 
Silvanus (Wilmanns, Jzseriptiones Latinae, No. 285) was consul in 
A.D. 81. 

The name Silvanus was also borne by persons of lower station, 
freedmen or dependants of the great houses. Thus (Orelli, No. 695) 
we find a funeral inscription to Silvania Maria, which is dated 
duobus Gemints ; this, according to Tertullian, was the year of our 
Lord’s crucifixion. Another epitaph (C. / Z. vol. vi. No. 4073) in 
the columbarium of the servants of Livia Augusta runs thus : 


M. Livivs. Sitvanvs. Decvr. THYMELE. SILVANI. 


This Silvanus was decurion, or head, of one of the numerous 
bodies of officials or servants in the Imperial household. Thy- 
mele was probably his wife. Again (2d:d. No. 4316) we read: 
A. SILVANIO. 

The name Silvanus or Silvanius was not uncommonly borne by 
persons of the same class to which we may suppose the companion 
of the apostles to have belonged ; and from the name Maria, which 
in one instance we find associated with it, we many infer that some 
of them were of Jewish parentage. It is particularly interesting to 
find a Silvanus actually employed in the family of the Caesars. 
Here we may possibly discern one of the little links by which 
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Christianity attached itself from the very first to the Imperial court. 
Our Silvanus had certainly namesakes, possibly relatives, among 
that vast body of servants, clerks, readers, physicians, librarians, 
civil and domestic officials, who surrounded the emperor and 
served him in all sorts of capacities, from that of cook to some- 
thing very like what we should call a Secretary of State. And it is 
in no way surprising to find him in Rome. 

There can be little doubt that the Silas of Acts is the Silvanus 
of the Pauline and Petrine Epistles, but the relation between his 
two names is not quite clear. The vulgar abbreviation of Silvanus 
would naturally be SiABas or SvAovas. Hence it has been main- 
tained that the real name of this apostolic man was the Aramaic 
Sili, which by the addition of a common Greek termination be- 
comes Silas ; and that Silvanus is not a lengthened form of Silas, but 
a Gentile by-name adopted merely because it was similar in sound 
to the original (compare Joshua, Jason. See Zahn, Zinleitung, 1. 
p. 23; Deissmann, Brbelstudien, p. 184). If this view is correct, 
the name of Silvanus ceases to have any particular meaning. But 
Zahn does not quite solve the problem. If Silvanus is equivalent 
to Silvas, not to Silas, why, we may ask, did Silas call himself 
Silvanus and not rather Silanus? ‘The same difficulty recurs in 
either case. Again, though Silvas is actually used for Silvanus 
(Zahn cites a PAaowsos SAGs from Josephus, Bel/. Jud. vii. 8. 1), 
it is not safe to assert that the same rule was always observed. In 
these vulgar abbreviations the final -as represents a large variety of 
terminations ; thus we have Hermas for Hermogenes, Epaphras for 
Epaphroditus, Nymphas for Nymphodorus, and so on. Popular 
usage follows very loose rules, as we know from the analogy of 
English pet names. Finally, there is the probability that Silas and 
Silvanus only accidentally resemble one another, that the first was 
the name given to the man by his Hebrew parents, the second his 
name as a Roman burgess and client of a noble Roman house. 
We are left to make the same choice of alternatives in the case of 
a more famous pair of names, Saul and Paul. 

It is probable then that Silvanus or one of his ancestors had 
been manumitted by one or other of the Roman Silvani. He 
appears first as one of the leading men among the brethren at 
Jerusalem, and was one of the delegates appointed to carry to 
Antioch, Syria, and Cilicia the Decree of the Council. He must, 
therefore, have been heartily in accord with the substance of the 
Decree. He was a prophet, meeting St. Paul on this side, and at 
Antioch he exhorted the brethren, probably the Gentile brethren, 
with many words and confirmed them. From Antioch he appears 
to have returned to Jerusalem (Acts xv. 34 is to be omitted), but 
shortly afterwards he was chosen by St. Paul to accompany him on 
his Second Mission Journey. We hear of him for the last time in 
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the Book of Acts at Corinth (Acts xviii. 5 ; compare 2 Cor. i. 19), 
where again, as at Antioch, he appears as a preacher. Silvanus 
also, like Mark, dwelt at first in Jerusalem, and must have been 
well known to St. Peter before he became acquainted with St. Paul. 

This account of Mark and Silvanus enables us to fix with cer- 
tainty a prior limit of date for the First Epistle of St. Peter. Mark 
was probably a novice when first we read of him, and attended 
St. Paul on the First Journey. Silvanus went with the apostle on 
the Second. Hence 1 Peter cannot possibly have been written 
before the end of the Second Journey. The date of the apostle’s 
fourth visit to Jerusalem, with which this journey terminated (Acts 
XVili. 22), is very variously computed from a.p. 49 (Bengel) or A.D. 
51 (Schrader) or a.p. 52 (Turner) to a.p. 56 (Eichhorn and Ideler). 
The date most in favour is A.D. 54. (See the table in Farrar’s Life of 
St. Paul, vol. ii. p. 624.) But all calculations of time for the Book 
of Acts are inferential, and this is probably some few years too late. 

As to the posterior limit of date, there is not the same certainty. 
Reasons have been assigned in a previous section for believing that 
the Epistle was written before the outbreak of the Neronian per- 
secution in A.D. 64, but many eminent authorities dispute this 
conclusion. 

Are there any other considerations that will enable us to come 
to a more definite result ? 

It has been thought that Mark and Silvanus could not possibly 
have been in Rome, and in attendance on St. Peter, till after the 
death of St. Paul. But, in the first place, there is no reason for 
supposing that St. Peter outlived St. Paul by any considerable 
length of time. Dionysius of Corinth, our earliest authority (Jerome, 
de Vir. Ill. 27, places him under M. Aurelius and Commodus), 
says that the apostles perished “about the same time” (xaré ror 
airov Karpov, Eus. 2 £. ii. 25. 8; Routh, vol. i. p. 180); and the 
natural inference from these words is, that though the apostles may 
not have ended their lives on the same day, their deaths were not 
far separated. But it is surely incredible that, if the Neronian per- 
secution were actually raging at the time, and St. Paul himself had 
been slain with the sword not long before, the language of St. Peter’s 
Epistle should be what it is. 

Nor can it reasonably be supposed that Mark and Silvanus were 
adherents of St. Paul in such a sense that they could not at any 
time have written and carried a letter for St. Peter, and joined him 
in sending a greeting to the Asiatic Churches. On the contrary, the 
difficulty is to understand how either Mark or Silvanus can ever 
have been thoroughgoing advocates of the distinctively Pauline 
teaching. Let it be remembered that Mark parted from St. Paul 
under painful circumstances at the very outset of the First Journey, 
and that Silas was the chosen advocate of the Jerusalem Decree. 
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The natural inference from such facts as we have is that, till the 
dispute about the law which St. Paul presses so vehemently in 
Galatians and Romans had died down, neither Mark nor Silvanus 
can have been in quite unclouded relations with the outspoken 
champion of Faith against Works. 

There are long blank spaces to be filled up in the history of 
both men. What was Mark doing after he went with Barnabas to 
Cyprus, during St. Paul’s Second and Third Journeys, or during the 
imprisonment at Caesarea? Even after this date we catch but a 
few flying glimpses of him; and of Silvanus we know absolutely 
nothing from the time of his arrival in Corinth. 

Thus we are driven back upon the question of the literary inter- 
dependence of the Pauline and Petrine Epistles. According to most 
scholars, the Petrine Epistle is later than Romans (a.p. 58) or 
Ephesians (A.D. 63). In the view of others it is later than any of 
the Pauline Epistles; indeed it has been supposed to borrow from 
almost every book in the New Testament. 

The evidence, both linguistic and doctrinal, has been considered 
in previous sections, and it does not appear to point to any definite 
conclusion. 

Mark and Silvanus may very well have been together in Rome 
at any time after the Second Mission Journey. But at what 
date can we suppose St. Peter to have been in the city with 
them ? 

This is a question which cannot be answered with certainty. 
Lipsius maintained that St. Peter never visited Rome at all. Of 
late it has been generally allowed that the evidence on the other 
side is too strong to be rejected. But the tendency is to place St. 
Peter’s arrival in the capital as late as possible, towards the end of 
St. Paul’s first imprisonment, at the end of a.p. 63 (Dr. Chase) or 
in the beginning of a.p. 64 (Bishop Lightfoot). 

Both these dates rest upon the assumption that, if St. Peter had 
visited Rome at any earlier time, the fact must have been mentioned 
in the Book of Acts or in the Pauline Epistles. But it can hardly 
be said that the silence of either of these authorities amounts to 
negative proof. In Acts, St. Peter disappears from the scene alto- 
gether after the Council of Jerusalem. St. Luke must have known 
much about the apostle’s later movements, but for some reason or 
another he did not see fit to say a single word upon the subject. 
The silence of St. Paul affords an extremely difficult problem. St. 
Peter had certainly visited Antioch, but St. Paul only mentions the 
fact incidentally, and with a polemical object. Dr. Harnack thinks 
it highly probable (Chronologie, p. 244, note) that he had also been 
in Corinth ; but we cannot gather this with certainty from the words 
of St. Paul. He may have preached in Galatia also; but this again 
we can only suspect. As to the origin of the Church in Rome we 
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are left to grope in the dark; but questions arise to which we must 
not too readily assume an answer. 

A Church had been founded there many years before (Rom. xv. 
22), not by St. Paul, and had attained some considerable dimen- 
sions. Whom would these believers be so anxious to see as Peter, 
whose name must have been familiar to them from the day of their 
conversion? Who was that “other man” upon whose foundation 
the Roman Church was built ? (Rom. xv. 20). Why, again, does St. 
Paul, writing to a Church that he had never seen, enter so fully and 
controversially into questions which had probably never been heard 
of in Rome? for the Jews of Rome, when he came there as a prisoner 
five or six years later, knew “no harm” about him (Acts xxviii. 21) ; 
and, though these Jews were not Christians, they could hardly have 
spoken thus, if the Pauline view of Law had been debated among 
their compatriots in the city. Or what was that spiritual gift which 
St. Paul desired to impart at Rome (Rom. i. 11), if not prophecy, 
the essential mark of difference between Pauline and Petrine Chris- 
tianity? The Epistle to the Romans is, in fact, an Apologia, and 
seems to imply the pre-existence of that form of doctrine which we 
find in the First Epistle of St. Peter. And this mode of opinion 
continued to be actively taught in Rome during St. Paul’s first 
imprisonment, as we may gather from Philippians (i. 15-18). Pro- 
fessor Harnack thinks it not impossible that St. Peter may have 
paid a visit to Rome even under the reign of Claudius, that is to 
say, before a.D. 54 (Chronologie, p. 244, note); and certainly this 
opinion is not untenable. 

In any case, if we place the end of Acts and of the first im- 
prisonment of St. Paul in a.p. 58,—the opinion of Eusebius, which 
has of late received the powerful support of Blass and Harnack,— 
there is a space of some six years before the outbreak of the Neronian 
persecution, in a.p. 64, during which we know nothing of Mark and 
Silvanus, and very little of St. Paul. There is no reason against our 
assigning the First Epistle of St. Peter to this interval of time. If 
the Epistle does after all, as many think, display an acquaintance 
with Romans and Ephesians, the fact would be thus accounted for. 
If Mark made his first acquaintance with Asia Minor immediately 
after the date of Colossians, we should be able to explain how he 
comes to be mentioned. Time would be allowed for the growth of 
the numerous Christian communities implied in the address of the 
Epistle, and also for the wakening of hostility among the Gentiles, 
who, though not yet quite prepared for measures of bloody repres- 
sion, were evidently fast moving in that direction. 

On the whole, therefore, it seems the most likely supposition 
that the First Epistle of St. Peter was written between a.p. 58 and 
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NOTES ON THE FIRSE EPISTLE OF 
ol. PETER 


The Title. In the oldest MSS. the Epistle is headed Ilérpov a: (B), 
or Iérpov émuoroAy & (8 AC). In Greek cursives we find Iérpov 
Kaboduky mpatn emiotoAn (or ériaToAH TpwTy) : TOD dylov arooTdAov 
Ilérpov émuctoAn &: L has émioroAn KkaboAuky & Tod aylov Kal 
ravevdyov drooréAov Iérpov. The Codex Amiatinus gives epistula 
Petri prima; the Codex Fuldensis, Fetri epistula ad gentes, so 
Junilius and Cassiodorus (in Westcott, Canon, Appendix D); 
Tertullian, Scorpiace 12, quotes the Epistle as Petrz ad Ponticos. 

I. 1, 2. Zhe Address. The ordinary type of the address of 
a Greek letter is that found in Acts xxili. 26, KAavduos Avolas 
TO Kpatiotwm tyesove PyAuke xalpew: cf. 1 Macc. x. 18, 25, xi. 30, 
xil. 6. Xaipew was felt to be objectionable by some of the religious 
heathen ; thus the author of the third Platonic Epistle prefers «i 
mpdatrew, on the ground that joy or pleasure befits neither man nor 
God. But the old heathen formula was at first used even in 
apostolic letters. We have an instance in the address of the letter 
which enclosed the Decree of the Council of Jerusalem (Acts 
xv. 23), and another in that of the Epistle of St. James. 

To the name of the writer is naturally added his title. In 2 and 
3 John we find simply 6 rpeoBvrepos: in James, “IdékwBos Ocod Kat 
Kuplov “Iycod Xpiorod dotdos: in 1 Peter, [érpos déardarodos “Incod 
Xpicrod: in 2 Peter, Siuwv Térpos d0dA0s Kal drdatodos “Inood 
Xpwrrod: in Jude, “Iycod Xpiorod SotAo0s adeAgds Se “laxdBov. The 
usage of St. Paul varies. In x and 2 Thessalonians the names only 
are given; in the polemical Epistles, Romans and Galatians, he 
defends and explains his right to the title of apostle; in 1 and 
2 Corinthians, Ephesians, Colossians, 2 Timothy the words 8a 
OeXyjparos @eod are added with the same purpose; in 1 Tim. we 
have kar’ émit&yv @cod added ; in Philippians he calls himself SotAos 
Xpirrod “Iyood (like James, Jude); in Titus, Romans, both Soddos 
and dmdaroXos (like 2 Peter); in the pathetic Epistle to Philemon 
the phrase he selects is décpuos Xputod Incor. 

The name of the addressees is sometimes given quite simply, as 
by James, by St. Paul in Philemon, Galatians ; but generally a few 


words descriptive of their Christian character are added, and these 
88 
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are often very significant of the leading thoughts in the writer’s 
mind (zaper(Symou in 1 Pet.; kdytot &yvor in Rom., 1 Cor. ; dyvoe 
kat morot in Col. ; éyard, ddjGea, 2 and 3 John). 

The heathen xaipev becomes the Christian xdprs. To this is 
naturally added the Jewish Peace (1 and 2 Pet., 2 John, all the 
Pauline Epistles), and often Mercy (2 John, 1 and 2 Tim., Tit.), or 
Love (Jude has mercy, peace, and love). 

We are not to suppose that St. Paul set the pattern for all these 
addresses; this is extremely improbable. No one man creates 
epistolary forms. 

Ignatius still uses the old heathen yaépew, except in Philad. ; 
and Barnabas begins his Epistle with yaépere. 

Nétpos. ‘The apostle’s name was Simon (properly Simeon). 
Our Lord gave him the surname of Cephas (John i. 42), which 
signifies a rock or a stone. What our Lord meant was no doubt 
“rock” not stone, firmness not mere hardness (Matt. xvi. 18); but 
the Greek noun 7érpa is feminine, and when used as the name for 
a man necessarily takes the shape of Ilérpos. Our Lord always 
addresses the apostle as Simon except Luke xxii. 34, where Peter 
seems to be used with reference to the meaning of the name (in 
ver. 31 we find “Simon, Simon”; in Matt. xvi. 18, again, Peter is 
an appellative, not the mere name). The apostle is called Simon 
(Symeon) also by his brother apostle St. James, Acts xv. 14, and 
by Mark and Luke before the Mission of the Twelve. John calls 
him indifferently Simon Peter or Peter. Simon Peter is found 
also Matt. xvi. 16; Luke v. 8; 2 Pet. i. 1; “Simon who is called 
Peter” occurs in Matt. iv. 18, x. 2, and four times in Acts (x. 5, 
18, 32, xi. 13); all these last occur in the story of Cornelius ; 
possibly in his Hebrew original St. Luke found the name Simon 
and added the other words. Even in the Gospels, Peter is the 
name generally used, and in Acts it is employed throughout with 
the few exceptions that have been noted. St. Paul generally speaks 
Gite @ephas, 1 Cor i212, ii: 22, ix: 5, xv. 55 Gal. 1.18, 11, 9,11, 14 
(though he uses Peter in ii. 7, 8), and we may infer that this title 
was current in the Church of Jerusalem where St. Paul first met the 
apostle. Some have supposed that St. Paul uses Cephas with a 
polemical intention, to remind his readers of the compact referred 
to Gal. ii. 9; but probably it was his habit. The older Syriac 
versions of the New Testament, the Curetonian (with the recently 
discovered Sinaitic of the Gospels) and the Peshito, render Peter 
sometimes Kepha, sometimes Simon Kepha, and sometimes Simon. 
Peter is found Actsi. 13; 1 Pet.i.1. Evidently Simon and Kepha 
were the common usage in the second century in the Aramaic 
countries. Elsewhere Simon went rapidly out of use, and Cephas 
was preserved only by the same archaeological interest which clung 
to Talitha cumi, as the exact words used by our Lord. See Hort ; 
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Zahn, Einleitung, i. 21, ii. 60; Chase on “Peter” in Hastings’ 
Dictionary of the Bible, vol. iti. p. 756; Plummer on Luke vi. 14. 

exexTois tapemSypors Stacmopas. ‘To the elect sojourners of 
the Dispersion”: the omission of the article appears here to have no 
significance. See Introduction, § 2. There is no verb to govern the 
dative, cf. Rom. i. 7; 2 John 1-3. It is better to take exXexrois as 
an adjective, though the R.V. appears to render it as a substantive. 
Those to whom the apostle writes are chosen by God, elect (yévos 
éxXexrov, il. 9, from Isa. xliii. 20). St. Peter does not use the 
Pauline xAnroit, nor does he expressly distinguish xad«iy from 
éxAéyeoba. Election does not carry with it the final salvation of 
the individual (iv. 15-19). God must guard them (i. 5); but, if 
they resist the devil and remain solid in the faith, He will make 
them perfect and establish them (v. 9 sqq.). There has been no 
change in the counsels of God. Israel has not been rejected. The 
Church is still the Church of old; but the vision of the prophets has 
been realised, and whosoever will may enter in. 

Elect, in fact, means simply Christian. What the apostle is 
thinking of is corporate citizenship among the elect people; the 
individual elements of the new life are faith and obedience. 

In St. Matthew (xxii.) all are “called,” but many do not accept 
the invitation; some accept, but have no wedding garment ; many 
are called, but few are elect (cf. Matt. xxiv. 22, 24, 31; Mark xiii. 
20, 22, 27; Luke xviii. 7). John does not use xaAety in this sense, 
nor KAyrds, nor ékAextds in his Gospel, but in the Apoc. xvil. 14 we 
have kAyrot Kal ékNexTol kal micro as different names for the same 
thing. In the Synoptical Gospels, the Pauline Epistles, and the 
Apoc. elect denotes personal, not corporate election. It is true, as 
Dr. Hort remarks, that “the preliminary election to membership of 
an elect race does not exclude individual election,” and we cannot 
reconstruct St. Peter’s theology with precision from two short 
Epistles. Nevertheless, so far as he has explained himself, he 
appears to mean that the individual is called into the elect society. - 
Certainly he attaches more value to the corporate life, as regards 
both growth in knowledge or faith and the efficiency of sacraments 
(cole Bdrricpa, ili. 21), than St. Paul does. 

The word zaperidymos occurs twice in the LXX. Gen. xxiii. 4, 
mépoikos Kat Twaperidynmos éyd ci we” ipOv: Ps. xxxviii. (xxxix.) 13, 
OTe mdpoikos eyo ei ev TH yH Kal waper(Onmos Kabds mavtes ot 
marepes ov. ‘These two passages were before St. Peter’s mind both 
here and i. 17, ii, rr. In the former, Abraham speaks of himself to 
the sons of Heth as a stranger and sojourner among them ; in the 
latter, the same figure is used of man who has on earth no abiding 
city, like the patriarch who sojourned in the land of promise as in 
a strange country, dwelling in tabernacles (Heb. xi. 9). He is an 
exile- from heaven, his true home. We must not take the word 
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here in its secular political sense, though this would be very applica- 
able to the Jews of the Diaspora, who were exiles from Jerusalem, 
dwellers in a foreign land. For an instance of this use see Justin, 
Afol. 67 (Otto, p. 188), rots raperidypors odor E€vors, of strangers 
who are stopping in a town but do not possess a permanent 
domicile there, and examples from the papyri are given by Deiss- 
mann, 4zdelstudien, p. 146, Eng. trans. p. 149. 

The Christian is chosen and called by God (the choosing pre- 
cedes the calling) to leave his earthly father’s home. The call 
makes him a pilgrim; henceforth he journeys by slow stages, 
through many dangers, towards the far-off promised rest. The 
pilgrim is sustained by faith in the unseen, by hope, godly fear, and 
the love of Christ; he is always a babe (ii. 2); he tastes of joy, 
but only as the wanderer drinks of the brook by the way. It is 
the same conception of the Christian life that we find in Hebrews. 

In this tone of hope deferred we may find a characteristic note. 
St. Peter had walked with the Lord on earth in close personal 
union, and must have felt the Ascension as a bereavement. St. 
Paul had never known the Lord in the flesh, but after the Ascension 
had been delivered by a vision from bitter spiritual struggles. To 
him naturally the sense of joy and freedom, of being here and now 
actually in the Kingdom, was far more than to St. Peter. 

On the Diaspora and the local names, see Introduction, § 8. In 
the address of the Epistle of St. James the Diaspora seems to 
include Christian Jews only. Here it embraces alike Gentiles or 
Jews. There is no difference at all; all titles and prerogatives pass 
on from the Church of the fathers to the Church of Christ. There 
has been evolution, but no breach of continuity. 

Kata mpdyvwow... Incod Xptotod. The three clauses are strictly 
co-ordinate in the construction, but the order of the whole sentence 
is loose, and the precise connexion of these words has been 
disputed. 

The general and preferable arrangement is to take them with 
éxAextois—‘ Elect according to foreknowledge,” etc. ; this gives 
perfectly good sense; the only difficulty is that we should have 
expected éxAexro’s to be placed after Bufuvias, The Greek com- 
mentators Cyril, Theophylact, and Oecumenius take them with 
dmoatoAos. This increases the difficulty arising out of the order of 
the words, and is open to a further objection, that, whereas St. 
Paul feels it necessary to justify his claim to the title of apostle, no 
such necessity would be felt by St. Peter. Hence we should not 
suffer ourselves to be influenced by the supposed analogy of the 
Pauline addresses. 

The three clauses give the three Names and three functions of 
the Trinity (the arrangement of the Names is not significant). Kara 
mpoyvwow: the Father (Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 1. 3; 
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our Father, i. 17) has the attribute of foreknowledge; on this 
election depends. Foreknowledge includes foreordaining (i. 20, 
ii. 8), but St. Peter does not use the words zpoopilew or zpoGeots. 
He speaks quite simply as a devout Jew, and the metaphysical 
difficulty does not affect him at all. The problem of predestination 
is suggested in St. John’s Gospel and discussed by St. Paul; in 
both cases it arises out of the rejection of the gospel by the mass 
of the Jews. It may be that St. Peter had had good success among 
his countrymen, or that he wrote before it became evident that as a 
nation they would prove refractory. See note on i. 8. 

év dytaope@ Mvedpatos. “In (or by) sanctification of the Spirit.” 
Compare 2 Thess. il. 13, dtu etAeTo tpas 6 Meds ax’ dpxis eis cwrnpiav 
ev dyiacpn® Ivedpatos Kal iota dAnbeias. It has been supposed, 
without reason, that St. Paul means “ sanctification of your spirit.” 
In any case the collocation of the three Names, Father, Spirit, 
Jesus Christ, shows that this cannot be the meaning here. Further, 
St. Peter does not use wvedua in the sense of the spiritual faculty of 
man, as distinct from his reason or emotions. See Introduction, 
p- 40, and note on ii. 4. 

Foreknowledge is the condition, Sanctification is the atmo- 
sphere, or perhaps rather the instrument, of the elect life. We may 
translate éy either “in” or ‘by means of”; the latter, Hebraistic, 
use of the preposition is very common in the New Testament. See 
Blass, p. 130. Holiness is the attribute of God in whom is no 
stain of evil, either in thought or in deed: the Spirit, by the act of 
sanctification or hallowing, imparts this divine attribute to the 
Christian society, consecrating it, setting it apart, calling it out of 
the world, devoting it to God, and furnishing it with divine gifts 
and powers. 

Sanctification leads to, results in (eis) obedience, and sprinkling 
with the blood of Jesus Christ. 

Obedience is obedience to the law of God, faithful service, 
righteousness, by virtue of which men are just. In the address 
of Romans (i. 5), St. Paul speaks of traxoy zictews, but in quite a 
different sense. What is meant there is “obedience to faith,” 
acceptance of the gospel of Free Grace (cf. Rom. xvi. 26). 

pavtispdoy. ‘ Sprinkling ” is a sacrificial word, and, as the result 
of Sanctification and Obedience, can here mean nothing but the 
means by which we are brought into real spiritual conformity to 
the Death of Christ ; it conveys to the believer those divine gifts 
which are the fruit of that Death. What this conformity and these 
gifts were in the mind of St. Peter we shall gather from later 
passages. 

povriew occurs Heb. ix. 13, 19, 21, x. 223 favriopds, Heb. 
xll. 24. It is by “sprinkling” that the merits of Christ’s Death 
are transferred to the “brother.” The idea is foreign to St. Paul, 
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but recurs in Barnabas viii., of pavrifovres raides of cdaryyeduodpevor 
hpi tiv ddeow tov dpapti@v Kal Tov ayvicpov Tis Kapdias—the 
maides, it is added, are the twelve apostles. 

St. Peter is here alluding to some passage or passages of the Old 
Testament, but to which ? 

Dr. Hort insists that the reference must be to a passage in 
which the sprinkling of Zersons with blood is combined with the 
distinct mention of obedience. The only passage which fulfils 
these conditions is “the sprinkling which formed the ratification of 
the covenant between Jehovah and His people through the media- 
tor Moses, as described in Ex. xxiv. 3-8.” This, however, is too 
logical. A reference to the passages in Hebrews will show that 
many different sprinklings were in the mind of the writer of that 
Epistle, and the same is no doubt the case with St. Peter. If we 
consider the use which our author makes of Isa. lili. we may even 
find here an allusion also to Isa. lii. 15, where Aquila and Theodo- 
tion have “sprinkle many nations” (favrvet). See Cheyne’s note 
on this passage. 

The obedient are “ sprinkled with the Blood of Jesus Christ.” 
If we are to lay stress upon the order of words, “ sprinkling ” cannot 
here mean Forgiveness or Reconciliation, which is the effect of the 
Blood in Rom. v. 8-1ro. Here the “sprinkling,” following obedi- 
ence, seems to impart the spirit of readiness, not so much to do 
God’s will as to suffer for Christ’s sake. This is the highest stage 
in the progress of the Christian life on earth. 

Throughout this Epistle the writer dwells so constantly upon the 
sacrifice of the Cross that the Blood of Christ can mean nothing 
else than His Death and Passion. Bishop Westcott will not allow 
this (Zhe Gospel of Creation: Additional notes on 1 John i. 7 and 
on Heb. ix. 12). ‘The Blood (Hebrews, p. 294) represents the 
energy of the physical earthly life as it is. . . . The Blood poured 
out is the energy of present human life made available for others.” 
Death (p. 298) ‘‘was the condition under the actual circumstances 
of fallen man, whereby alone the life of the Son of Man could be 
made available for the race . . . Thus Blood and Death correspond 
generally with the two sides of Christ’s work, the fulfilment of the 
destiny of man as created, and the fulfilment of this destiny though 
man has fallen. The first would have been necessary even though 
sin had not interrupted the due course of man’s progress and 
relation to God.” 

The question whether the Incarnation was contingent or neces- 
sary was first expressly raised in the twelfth century by Ruprecht of 
Deutz (see R. L. Ottley, Zucarnation, ii. p. 202 ; Dorner, ii. 1. 322, 
366), but it does not arise here. Nor will any Christian deny that 
Christ gives Life, or that the Life is intimately connected with His 
human and divine personality. The points which arise from the 
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text of x Peter are: (1) what is the meaning of the words “the 
Blood of Jesus Christ”; and (2) whether the apostle finds any 
distinct value in the Passion, considered as Death and not as Life. 

(1) Much importance has of late been attached to Gen. ix. 4, 5, 
Deut. xii. 23, where the blood is regarded as the seat or ground of 
animal life in man or in the brutes, and on that account might not 
be drunk. The reason of this prohibition may have been that the 
nature of the brute was supposed to pass into him who drank its 
blood, or rather that blood was the favourite beverage of demons 
and false gods (Ps. xvi. 4, see Dr. Cheyne’s note; the “hard gods ” 
of the Greeks were blood-drinkers, Aesch. Choeph. 577, “Epwis 

. . dkpatov aiza mierat), Demons and ghosts were supposed to 
derive physical vigour from the blood which they lapped (Hom. Od. 
xi. 36, 95, 152, 232): 

Whether in ancient Hebrew belief the blood-soul possessed 
moral and intellectual as well as merely physical faculties, it would 
be hard to say. The prohibition of the drinking of blood seems to 
imply a purely physical conception. But it comes from a time 
when the immortality of the soul was not clearly believed, and 
psychology did not exist. Dr. Liddon remarks (Zfistle to the 
Romans, p. 76) that in Scripture, though blood and soul are com- 
bined, blood and spirit never are. Indeed, the blood-soul is hardly 
compatible with the image and likeness of God (Gen. i. 26), or with 
the breath of God which makes the soul live (Gen. ii: 7). In early 
Greek psychology Empedocles invested the Homeric blood-soul 
with the power of thought (aia yap avOpdrois wepixdpdidy ore 
véypa, in Stob. £c/. Phys.i. 1026; see Ritter and Preller, § 177); 
but this fancy, though it was not forgotten (Arist. de Anima, 2; 
Bekker, p. 4054; Cic. Zusc. Quaest.i.9.19 3 Virg. Georg. ii. 484), did 
not find favour with philosophers or with religious men. Strangely 
enough it was adopted by the materialist Tertullian (de Anima, 15 ; 
see Oehler’s note). But it was not seriously taken by the heathen 
world, nor is it of any moment except for the archaeology of the 
Bible. By the Rabbis the blood-soul, the Nephesh, was dis- 
tinguished from Ruach and Neshamah as odpé, Wvyy, mvetpa 
are distinguished by Philo (see Gfrérer, Jahrhundert des Heils, ii. 
58 sqq. ; and Siegfried, Philo, p. 240). 

The Blood then appears to signify the Life only, or mainly, in a 
peculiar and, limited sense. But the common phrase the blood of 
Abel, of Naboth, of the saints, unquestionably denotes the death of 
the persons indicated. 

In the New Testament, if we take Apoc. v. 9, éoddyys kat 
Hyopacas TO Oo ev 7G aipari cov: Acts xx. 28, ri éxxAnolay rod 
Kupiov (@cod) iv repteroucato dia Tod alparos rot idiov: Col. i. 20, 
cipyvoroncas 14. ToD aipatos Tod aravpov airod: or Rom. v. 8—Io, 
where Xpuoros dréOavev answers to duxcorwOjvat év 7G aipate adtod, or 
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kataayjrar Oia 700 Gavdrov aitod, while 7) Cwi atrod corresponds to 
cubjvar dro ths épyns, it seems evident that where Ransom, Pur- 
chase, or Reconciliation are in question, the Blood of Christ means 
His Passion. In other connexions than that of the Atonement 
there can be no doubt that atwa means death and not life. See 
Matt. xxvii. 24, 25; Acts v. 28 (where the Blood of Christ is 
spoken of by Pilate or the Jews); Matt. xxiii. 35; Luke xi. 51 ; 
Acts xviii. 6, xx. 26; Apoc. vi. 10. 

As regards the Eucharist, Christ’s Blood is called the Blood of 
the New Covenant, Luke xxii. 20; 1 Cor. xi. 25, 26; and here 
again the phrase is explained of the Death by St. Paul and in 
Feb. .15.-16, 17. 

One aspect of the Eucharist is that of a feast upon a Sacrifice 
(John vi., probably ; 1 Cor. v. 7, x. 20, 21; Heb. xiii. 10). Here 
Christ becomes our Food, filling us with new life, and for this 
purpose commands us to do what the old worshippers were forbidden 
to do. Here not the Blood alone, but the Body and the Blood, are 
a symbol of life, in so far as they are asymbol of the Incarnation. 
Yet the two are separate as in Death ; the remembrance of a Death, 
and of a particular kind of violent Death, is forced upon us as of 
primary significance. The Death is more than an accident of 
Christ’s Humanity ; it makes the Christian life, let us not say 
available, but possible. 

(2) The material cause of Atonement under the law was the 
blood-soul: Ley. xvi. 11, “‘ For the life of the soul is in the blood ; 
and I have given it to you upon the altar to make atonement for 
your soul ; for it is the blood that maketh atonement by reason of 
the soul.” The blood-soul of the victim was destroyed in sacrifice. 
What made atonement for the worshipper was not the abiding life, 
but the innocent death and unmerited suffering of the victim. That 
the Blood of Christ was united to a perfect human and divine con- 
sciousness seems to make no difference as regards this particular 
point, though the fact vastly enhances the efficacy of the Cross in 
other respects. We can hardly understand 1 Peter without attri- 
buting to the author. the belief that suffering is distinct from 
obedience, and that innocent, cheerful suffering has in itself a 
power for good; for ourselves and for others. In other words, that 
it is an expiation, and moves the, mind both of God and of man. 
But this will appear more clearly as we come to the passages in 
question. 

These three clauses are expanded in the following verses 
(xpdyvwors, 3-12; dyacpds, 13-17; and the aia Xpiorov, inter- 
woven with dyiwopds and émaxoy, 18-25). Indeed, the whole 
Epistle is a commentary upon them. It is exceedingly difficult to 
see any foundation for Dr. Harnack’s suspicion that the Address is 
a later addition to the Epistle. 
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xépis. See i. ro, 13, li 19, ili. 7, iv. to, and Introduction, p. 39. 

eipjvn. For the use of this word in the address of a letter, see 
2 Esdr. iv. 17, kal daéorethev 6 Bacirets zpos “Peotp . . . €ipyvny. 
In the addresses of the letter of Nebuchadnezzar and Darius, Dan. 
iii, 31, vie 25, we have eipyvy tytv tAnOvvOety. The same verb is 
added in 2 Peter and Jude; in Clem. Rom. i.; Polycarp, 1 ; Alar. 
Polyc. 1; Const. Apost. i. 1. The expression is borrowed from 
Daniel, but 1 Peter is probably the original of all the other uses. 

3. eddoyntés. The blessing of God immediately after the 
address appears to have been a regular formula in Jewish letters ; 
see Introduction, p. 16. There is therefore no sufficient reason for 
supposing that St. Peter is here imitating 2 Cor. or Eph. Dr. 
Hort notices that “thanksgiving (edyapicrd, in 2 Tim. ydpw exo) 
stands for blessing in the corresponding place of St. Paul’s other 
Epistles, except Gal., 1 Tim., Titus.” Similar blessings are found 
in the Old Testament, especially in the Psalms (Gen. ix. 26; Dan. 
iii. 28; Ps. Ixvii. (Ixviii.) 20; cf. Luke i. 68). They are of essen- 
tially Hebraistic type; instances of their use in the temple worship 
are given in Lightfoot’s Horae Hebraicae on Matt. vi. 13, and they 
are very common in Jewish prayer-books (see F. H. Chase, Zhe 
Lord’s Prayer in the Early Church). The form .is rare in the 
liturgical portions of early Christian literature ; but see the Liturgies 
of Clement, St. James, and St. Chrysostom (Brightman, Lzturgzes 
Eastern and Western, pp. 19, 32, 341). Dr. Hort observes that 
in the LXX. eiAoynrds is nearly always used of God, ciAoynpévos 
nearly always of men, adding that the distinction exists only in 
the Greek Version, the same Hebrew word being found in all 
cases. EiAoyyrés means rather “worthy of blessing” than blessed, 
benedicendus rather than denedictus ; but the distinction is late and 
artificial, and has not been preserved in Latin or in any modern 
Western language. Indeed, what the Septuagint translators wanted 
to bring out, the difference between the natural excellence of God 
and the derived excellence of man, is hardly capable of expression 
in a single word. God is always blessed, because He is perfect, 
and all creation praises Him ; if man were dumb, the stones would 
cry out. Man is only conditionally blessed, by God or by his 
fellow-men. But, as blessing is an act and as such contingent, we 
may raise the question whether blessedness is an attribute or an 
accident of the divine perfection, and upon this depends the 
further question whether we are here to supply éoréy or ely. 

6 Ocos kal marfp. “The God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” See 2.Cor. 1.3, 31. 31 peHph. 1.35) Rom avrom mor the 
phrase God of Jesus, cf. Matt. xxvii. 46; John xx. 17; Eph. i. 17; 
Heb. i. 9; Apoc. i. 6, iii. 2, 12. It will be observed that the 
phrase is found in the same Gospel in which we read “the Word 
was God.” It may be explained by reference to “the days of His 
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flesh,” Heb. v. 7 (where the writer is thinking of our Lord’s prayer to 
the Father in the Garden of Gethsemane ; see Westcott’s note there), 
but St. Peter does not feel it necessary to give any explanation. 

Tod Kuptou *pév is a translation of the Aramaic Maran (1 Cor. 
xvi. 22) or Marana. The title is one of great interest and import- 
ance, but its history involves much difficulty. The xépve by which 
the disciples addressed Christ in His lifetime appears generally to 
stand for Rabbi or Rabboni (the Ribbon of the Targums) ; these 
words actually occur in Matt. xxiil. 8, xxvi. 25, 49; Mark x. 51; 
John xx. 16. Rabbi (=my great one) does not mean teacher, 
though, as an expression of extraordinary respect, it was given to 
teachers of great eminence; but the evangelists use duddcKados as 
its equivalent (Luke six times renders it by émordérys, Matthew 
once by xaOyyyris, xxiii. 10). By what title the disciples generally 
spoke of Christ to other people, or to one another, is less clear; but 
if we compare Matt. xxi. 3, 6 Kupuos abrév xpetay éyer, with Matt. 
xxvi. 18, 6 diddcxados Aéye, this also may have been Rabbi. 
Dalman, however, thinks that Maran was used in these cases. Of 
the evangelists, Matthew never calls Jesus 6 Kvpios; Mark never, 
except in the disputed last verses, xvi. 19, 20; Luke eleven times 
(see Plummer, p. xxxi, and on v. 17); John five times, iv.-1, vi. 23, 
Mie OR sa T2. 

Maran could hardly have come into general use after the Resur- 
rection, unless it had been employed on occasion before that date ; 
and in the Gospels we can distinguish several groups of instances 
where it is more likely to be the word represented by xv'puos than 
Rabbi. The first is to be found in what we may call the Hymns 
of the Nativity in St. Luke’s Gospel, i. 43, 7) pajrnp tot Kupiov pov: 
ji. II, gwrIp ds €ote Xpiords Kvpuos. The second is connected with 
the mission of John the Baptist: Matt. xi. 10; Mark 1.2; Luke 
vii. 27, we read “Idov, éya drooréh\Aw Tov dyyeAdv Lov pd TpoTdrov 
gov (Mal. iii. 1 has xp poowrov pov). The Lord, therefore, before 
whose face John the Baptist was sent, is identified with Christ, cf. 
Luke i. 76; and probably the words of Isaiah, “Prepare ye the 
way of the Lord,” Matt. ii. 3; Mark i. 3; Luke ii. 4; John i. 23, 
are understood by the evangelists in the same sense. A third meets 
us in the accounts of the miracles in St. Matthew, Kvpue, vié Aa Bid, 
Xv. 22, xx. 30; or in Luke v. 12, Kipue, éav Oédys, Stvacai pe 
kabapltoa: v. 8, eee da éuov, ore avip dpaptwdos cif, Kupte 
(this passage in which “Lord” is contrasted with “sinner” is 
particularly noticeable) ; again, in Mark vii. 28, where it may be 
observed that the vocative Kvpre does not occur elsewhere in Mark’s 
Gospel, except as a variant in 1x. 24, in the account of another 
miracle. A fourth is found in the parables of Judgment, Matt. 
XXIV. 42, XXV. 11, 373 in the last passage He who is addressed as 
xvépre, had just been described as BaowAevs. A fifth, again, after the 

di 
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Resurrection, Matt. xxviii. 6, Were tov térov Grou exertro 6 Kupuos 
(words of the angels): Luke xxiv. 3, 76 dua rod Kupiov “Incod: 34, 
dvros yépOn 5 Kvpios: John xx. 28, 6 Kvpids pov kal 6 @eds pov: 
Moe 7g dee : 

Mari (my Lord) or Maran (our Lord) is a title of high dignity. 
It is applied in Daniel to Nebuchadnezzar and to God. In the 
Syriac versions of the Old Testament it represents the Hebrew 
Adon or Adonai, and is used of Abraham, of the king, or of God. 
In the Syriac of the New Testament it is used of Pontius Pilate, 
Matt. xxvii. 63, and of Christ wherever xvpros occurs in the Greek. 
Immediately after the Resurrection it appears to have been in 
general use among those Christians who spoke Aramaic ; and there 
is little doubt that the title was addressed to, and accepted by, 
Christ in His lifetime. Dalman says that after the Resurrection 
Christ declined the Rabboni of Mary and approved the 6 Kvpuos 
kat 6 @eds of Thomas; and this was probably the sentiment of the 
Church. Maran has a considerable range of meaning. If we 
suppose it to have been the word actually employed in the third 
and fourth groups, it is connected with deep moral awe, super- 
natural power, and the quality of Judge; the last meaning attaches 
to it also in 1 Cor. xvi. 22. That it was so employed is rendered 
probable by the fact that in the Sermon on the Mount (Matt. vii. 
21, 22) Christ not only accepts the title Kvpuos, but connects it 
with the power of the Name, in particular with prophecy and with 
the casting out of evil spirits. Compare Matt. x. 24 sqq.; John 
xill. 13, where also He accepts the title, and distinguishes it from 
duddoKaros or Rabbi. In the first and second groups it comes very 
near to Jehovah. The Hymns of the Nativity appear to be taken 
from a Hebrew document which is probably the oldest source ot 
St. Luke’s Gospel. St. Luke regarded them as contemporaneous 
and authentic. Professor Blass (Philology of the Gospels, p. 57) 
thinks that the Gospel was written before the spring of 59; and it 
may be surmised that these Hymns were in existence before the 
Crucifixion, for they still speak of Messiah as a conquering Prince 
(Luke i. 71, 74). At any rate, the identification of Christ with the 
Lord before whose face John Baptist was sent, appears to have been 
made by Jews, and, probably, by Jews of Jerusalem. 

From the Gospels we may infer that Maran was often used even 
before the Resurrection, that it was sanctioned by Christ Himself, 
that it carried with it certain superhuman associations, and that it 
was connected with the power of “the Name.” It would bear 
different senses to different persons at different times, and its full 
force is not reached before John xx. 28. In Acts “the name of 
the Lord,” “the name of Jesus,” “Lord,” “the Lord,” are hardly 
distinguishable ; and here we are still among Hebrew Jews, so that 
heathen usages can have had little or no influence. The same thing 
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is true of the Epistles of the Hebrew St. Paul, who goes so far as 
to say that there is ‘‘one Lord” (x Cor. viii. 6; Eph. iv. 5). We 
are not to suppose that the apostles identified Christ with Jehovah ; 
there were passages which made this impossible, for instance, Ps. 
cx. 1; Mal. ili. 1, and, in later writers, Gen. xix. 24. It was God 
who gave Jesus “the Name which is above every name” (Phil. 
i. 9), who “made” (not “hath made,”:as R.V.) Jesus Lord (Acts 
il. 36). In both places the human appellation “Jesus” is used of 
Him who was thus exalted. But passages which belong to Jehovah 
are frequently interpreted of Christ. “The Father” always and 
“God” generally retain a distinct meaning, but “Lord” has practi- 
cally ceased to do so. The early Church, in fact, interpreted strictly 
the words of Christ. The Son reveals the Father, and to Him 
belongs all Revelation, whether of the New Testament or of the 
Old. It is easy to see how Sabellianism arose out of the New 
Testament, though the present passage, among many others, forbids 
that mode of interpretation. See for this subject Dalman’s Daze 
Worte Jesu. 

éeos. The God and Father, in accordance with His abounding 
mercy, begat us anew, regenerated us, became for a second time our 
God and Father. In St. Paul’s eyes also the admission of the 
Gentiles (Rom. xi. 30-32, xv. 9), and of Jews and Gentiles alike 
(Eph. ii. 4, 5), into the Church is due to the rich mercy of God. 
But there is a difference to be observed. In the Pauline passages 
God has mercy upon the infirmity of the human will, which cannot 
satisfy the law of works. Hence He provides a better way, the 
gospel of free grace. St. Peter’s meaning is that God has compas- 
sion on our misery. Hence He gives us a gospel, which tells us 
that suffering is the road to glory. The mercy is the simple human 
sympathy of Christ, who would not send the multitude away fasting, 
because He had compassion on them (Matt. xv. 32). : 

dvayevviioas. The verb occurs as a doubtful variant in Sirach, 
prol. 20, dvayevvnOels Kar’ Atyurrov (AB have zapayevnbeis <is). 
"Avayevvnows is found in Philo, de zncorr. mundi, 3 (ii. 490), of the 
rebirth of the physical world. Later the term vezatus is used of 
those who have received the baptism of blood in the Taurobolium 
(Hort refers to Orelli-Henzen, 2352, 6041), or have been initiated 
in the mysteries of Isis, Apuleius, J/efam. xi. 26. It was probably 
borrowed by the New Paganism from Christianity. - In John iii. 3 
many ancient authorities take dvwfey to mean “again,” and Dr. 
Westcott thinks this the correct translation. Irenaeus, referring to 
John iii. 5, uses dvayevvnOf for yevvny (Stieren, i. p. 846), possibly 
only by a slip of memory ; but the Old Latin and Vulgate have 
renatus fuerit. See Tischendorf’s note. There is no good reason for 
thinking that dvayevvj67 was found in any Greek MSS. of John. 
In later times dvayevvay is commonly used of baptism (Justin, Apo/. 
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i. 51; Clem. Hom. xi. 26; see Suicer, 5.2. *Avayévyynats), and we need 
not doubt that the word is taken from 1 Peter. But it was suggested 
to St. Peter by the saying of our Lord recorded by St. John, and 
goes to show that dvwfev really does mean “again,” and not “from 
above.” 

eis édmriSa Laoav. The first result of the new birth and the first 
characteristic of the new pilgrim life is Hope (the anchor of the soul, 
Heb. vi. 19). Hope is living (cf. i. 23, ii. 4, 5), not merely because 
it is active (Cav yap 6 Adyos Tod Ocod Kal évepyrjs, Heb. iv. 12), nor 
merely because it is a hope of life, but because it is divine and 
eternal, given through the Resurrection of Jesus from the dead, and 
bound up with His eternal life. Cf. John iv. ro, vi. 51; Acts vii. 
38; Apoc. vii. 17, and the fine lines of Sophocles, Amz. 456 sq., od 
yap Tu viv ye KaxOés, GAN del rote Lh Tadra Kodbdets oidey €€ drov “pavn. 

4, cis k\npovopiay. The pilgrim’s hope is further defined by its 
object, the inheritance, or rather the paternal estate, the patrz- 
montium, not the hkereditas. Dr. Hort notes that the Hebrew words 
chiefly represented by xAypovopia in the Old Testament denote, not 
hereditary succession, but “sanctioned and settled possession,” and 
is inclined to doubt whether any idea of futurity is implied in St. 
Peter’s phrase. Even in Greek «Aypovouia means a property already 
received as well as one that is expected. But in the present passage 
the kAnpovopia is kept for the believer, not on earth, but in heaven, 
and is another name for that salvation which is ready to be revealed. 

The patrimony, the kingdom, may be spoken of in different 
ways. In part it is already present, in fulness it is yet to come. 
To some the present joy seems far more than to others, as to St. 
Paul (Col. i. 13; 2 Cor. iii. 18), or to St. John (iii. 36) ; but even 
the most enthusiastic spirits feel at times as a heavy burden the 
imperfection of the present, and in St. Peter this is the dominant 
key. We must therefore hold firmly to the future sense here. The 
pilgrim, stranger, sojourner, sees in hope the Promised Land, but 
sees it afar off, and his prayer is ‘Thy Kingdom come.” 

The patrimony is d@apros, duiavtos, dydpavros. “AdOapros 
means incorruptible, immaterial, spiritual, eternal. “Apéayros (in 
Hebrews, James, Wisdom, 2 Macc.), incapable of pollution. Cf. 
Apoc. xxi. 27 for the sense; for the word, Lev. xviii. 27, éuudvOn 4 
yn—the land was defiled by the abominations of the Canaanites. 
“Apapavtos (i Wisd. vi. 12; here only in New Testament), of a 
flower that never fades. Dr. Hort thinks that d6apros means 
“never ravaged by a foe,” but gives no instance of this use of the 
word, 

tetnpnperny. “Which hath been (and is) kept in heaven for 
you” (cis twas = tiv: cf. Luke xv. 22, trodypara eis rods ddas). 
Those who regard the xAnpovoy.ia as present in fruition (as Dr. Hort 
and von Soden) must translate “until you”—kept until your 
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appearance but now bestowed. But this sense appears to be 
foreign to our passage, and “until you,” for “until your days,” is 
a very singular, if not impossible use of the preposition. Odparois, 
“In heaven”: the plural has no more significance here than in the 
Lord’s Prayer, Matt. vi. 9. There may be a reminiscence here of 
the Book of Enoch xlviii. 7, “And the wisdom of the Lord of 
spirits hath revealed him to the holy and righteous, for he pre- 
serveth the lot of the righteous”: Ilviii. 5, “ And after that it will be 
said to the holy that they should seek in heaven the secrets of right- 
eousness, the heritage of faith” (see notes in Mr. Charles’ edition). 

5. Tous év duvdper Oeod dpoupoupevous 81d wictews. “ Who in (or 
by) the power of God are guarded by faith.” 4povpetv means “to 
keep a city safe with a garrison.” Here faith is the garrison which 
keeps the soul (or the Church) safe till its Lord comes and raises 
the siege. Cf. Phil. iv. 7, where the heart is guarded or garrisoned 
by “the peace of God.” 

On St. Peter’s conception of faith, and its difference from that of 
St. Paul, see Introduction, § 6. There is no word as to which it is 
more important not to read the thought of the one apostle into the 
language of the other. Faith here, as in Heb. xi., is the power by 
which we grasp the unseen realities, the conviction that God is, 
that He is a Rewarder, and that His reward far exceeds the troubles 
of this life. It is “firm trust in God in spite of suffering: the 
salvation of his soul the Christian will receive only as réAos tis 
mtotews” (Kuhl, von Soden). It produces ‘endurance to the 
end,” unshaken by offences, false prophets, or lawlessness, Matt. 
XXiv. 10-13; by it we resist the devil, and the za6yparTa which he 
brings against us (1 Pet. v. 9). There are several points of import- 
ance. In St. Peter’s mind faith is not the faith of Abraham only, 
but of Moses; it does not justify or save, but is the condition of 
righteousness and salvation (see especially iv. 17-19); it is not so 
intimately connected, as by St. Paul, with love and knowledge, 
carrying with it only the germ of both, and hence it lends itself 
more easily to the notions of authority and discipline. Its object 
is God, but God is seen without rather than felt within. This has 
been called an attenuation (Zxéleerung) of faith; and certainly it 
differs widely from the Pauline idea, leading to a different practical 
shaping of the Christian society, as was seen, though not quite 
distinctly, by Clement of Alexandria and Origen. But when it is 
called an attenuation, it is implied that it is not an evangelical view 
of faith ; and this is highly questionable. It will be observed that 
much of the element of futurity attaches to faith itself; it is largely 
faith in the distant and as yet unknown; hence it is intimately 
related, as in Hebrews, to hope. 

gwtptay. Salvation or rather Deliverance, another aspect of 
that patrimony which is the object of Hope; in Heb. i. 14 we read 
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rovs péddovras KAnpovoyetv cwrypiav. Salvation itself is here re- 
garded as future, and this is the general sense (cwrypia is not used 
by St. John except iv. 22 andin Apoc.). In the Gospels owfew means 
to deliver (a) from danger, Matt. viii. 25; John xi. 27; (4) from 
disease, Matt. ix. 21; John xi. 12; (c) from the condemnation of 
God, Matt. x. 22, xxiv. 13; (¢) from the disease or danger of sin, 
Matt. i. 21; and one or other of these senses attaches to the verb 
wherever it recurs. In the present passage it is used of the great 
final deliverance, not from the wrath of God (Rom. v. 9; cf. also 
t Pet. iv. 18), but from the siege of Satan, from persecution and 
sorrow. 

The Deliverance is ready to be revealed in the day when Jesus 
Christ Himself will be revealed (i. 7, 13). The epithet “ready” 
introduces a consoling thought, reminding them how short a time 
these sufferings will endure (the End is not far off, iv. 7), and that 
the Deliverer stands waiting for them. 

év kaip@ éoxdtw. “In the last time.’ The exact phrase xarpds 
éxxaros is not elsewhere found. In St. John’s Gospel we find év 77 
ecyarn nuépa (Vi. 39, and in five other places): in Acts, ev tats ypepats 
eoxaracs (ii. 17, from Joel ili. 1): in Jas. v. 3 and 2 Tim. iil. 1, ev 7uépas 
éoxarats (from Joel, or, as Dr. Hort thinks, from Proy. xxix. 44): in 
Heb. i. 2, er écxdrov rv yepGv: in 2 Pet, ll. 3, em éoyarwv TOV HuepOv : 
in Jude 18, er éoydrov xpovov: in 1 John ii. 18, éeoyaty dpa. The 
Last Day is the Day of Judgment; the Last Days, Time, Hour are 
either the age of the Christian dispensation or that portion of it 
which lies nearest to the End, when the signs of the Parousia are 
beginning to show themselves. Either the first or the last of these 
meanings must be that of St. Peter. He may mean “in the last 
time,” that is to say, in the Day of the Parousia. Karpés means 
not “time” but ‘‘zze time,” the fit or appointed time or season for 
some particular thing, whether it be a period or a moment. It 
might be used quite correctly of the Day of Judgment, and this is 
not an impossible explanation here. Many commentators, however, 
regard the phrase as meaning “in the last days,” in the time of 
darkness and suffering. ‘The Parousia puts an end to the suffering, 
but, coming suddenly, may be said to come in the midst of it all. 
Upon the whole this appears to be the best explanation. Dr. Hort 
translates “in a season of extremity,” 6 eryatos Kaipds being used 
in Polybius and Plutarch for “the direst peril.” But in all the 
analogous New Testament phrases éoyaros means simply “last in 
order of time,” and the absence of the article cannot be pressed. 

6. eva dyah\tdobe . . . metpacpots. “In which ye exult, though 
just now for a little while ye were grieved, if need were, by manifold 
trials.” “Ev must here be temporal, as in iv. 13 below; cf. Ps. exvii. 
(cxvill.) 24. “AyaAAvaoGar ev in the sense of to exult at or over is 
not found in the New Testament (in John v. 35, dyadAtacOjvar év 
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7® puri, the preposition has its local sense “7 the light,” and the 
same observation applies to the reading of D in Luke x. 21 and to 
iv. 13 below), though it must be admitted that yaipew év is some- 
times used for “to rejoice at,” Luke x. 20; Phil. i. 18; Col. i. 24; 
see Blass, p. 118. The antecedent is best found in kaipd éoydro. 
“In the last days” the brethren exult because their sufferings are 
so nearly at an end, and deliverance and glory are so near. Com- 
pare Luke xxi. 28, dpxopevwv dé to’Twv yiverOar (when the troubles 
that precede the end show themselves) dvaxvware kat érdpare tis 
Keparas tuav" dvdre éyyiLet 7 drohirpwors budv: Matt. v. 11, 12, paxdprol 
éore, Orav dvedicwow tpds Kal diudfwow . . . xatpeTe Kal dyahdaobe 
OTe 6 pucOds ipav odds év rots oipavots. These latter words may 
have been in St. Peter’s mind, if we consider how immediately the 
phrase rernpnuevnv év ovpavots has preceded, and look also at iil. 13, 
€i Kal TaoyotTe Oud Suxaroovvyv paxapiot. There is no real contradic- 
tion between this verse and iv. 13, xatpere, iva kal ev TH dwoxadiwe 
THs Sd&ns aitod yapyre dyadAwdmevor, “AyadAtacis belongs to the 
Revelation of glory, but living hope makes it present even in the 
midst of suffering. The aorist AvryGévres is to be taken, not of the 
pain, but of the mental distress caused by persecution. The pain 
still endures, but the grief, the perplexity, the sense of abandonment 
are gone for those who understand what these za@juara mean. 
Kuhl and von Soden take év 6 as neuter, and find the antecedent in 
the contents of the preceding clause, “in which assurance ye do 
rejoice.” Dr. Hort makes the relative masculine, and refers it to 
@eds or “Incots Xpiords. In either case we must give éy a sense 
which it can hardly bear. 

ei Séov. “If need was”; if it was God’s will. This is probably 
the right reading (so x B, c®, Clem. Alex. Strom. iv. 20. 129): 
ei d¢ov éoré has good authority (AC K LP, Origen), but is very 
difficult grammatically ; we should certainly have expected «i déov 
éori Avrovpevou, 

év TrouxiNots wetpacpots. “In manifold trials,” in different kinds 
of trial. This sense of zocxiAos is found in the New Testament, in 
Maccabees, and in Aelian (V. & 98), but is almost unknown in 
classical Greek (Hort). epaoyos here means not the inner 
wrestling with evil inclination, but undeserved suffering from with- 
out. This is the general sense of the word in the Old Testament 
and even in the New. See Hatch, Lssays in Biblical Greek, p. 
71 sqq. What we mean by “temptation,” as distinct from “ trial,” 
is in the language of St. Paul expressed by dpopria or émfupio, 
in that of St. Peter by the latter word alone. 

7. iva introduces the divine purpose of AuryGerres. 

7d Soxipuoy. ‘The substantive doxiyuov or doxuetov means “a 
test,” that is to say, a thing used for testing; and in Jas. i. 3 
manifold trials are perhaps called the test or touchstone of faith ; 


ce 
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but the meaning may be “the testing” of your faith worketh 
patience. In Prov. xxvii. 21, doxipov dpyupio Kat xpvod r’pwots, 
the word seems to mean “testing” rather than “test,” for z¥pwous 
denotes a method, not a thing. But in Ps. xi. (xii.) 6, ra Adyuo 
Kuplov Ady.a. ayvd, apy vpov TETUPW[LEVOV, OOKLMLOV TH YI, Keka.GapioLevov 
éxram\aciws, the word is evidently an adjective. St. Peter was 
probably thinking of one or the other or both of these passages 
(see ripwors below, iv. 12). “Test” is here a quite impossible 
rendering ; the means by which faith is tested is suffering, and 
suffering cannot be called more precious than gold, nor is it 
“found” in the Last Day. “The testing of your faith,” for the 
same reasons, is hardly, if at all, less impossible. We are driven, 
therefore, to take doxiyuov here as adjectival, and to translate 
“the tested residue of your faith,” that faith which remains when 
all impure alloy has been burnt away. There is a variant dd«.pov 
found in a few cursives, which Dr. Hort is inclined to accept as the 
right reading. Otherwise, the passage above quoted from Psalms 
may justify us in regarding doxiuios as a vulgar by-form of ddxtpos. 

If St. Peter’s expression here was suggested by a passage, or by 
a combination of two passages from the Old Testament, it becomes 
probable that the phrase of St. James is borrowed from that found 
in our Epistle. 

xpuotov. ‘Than gold that perisheth, yet is always tested, 
refined, by fire.” What we might have expected is xpvaiov da 
mupos dedoxipacpevov: but the writer has complicated his expression 
by the sudden introduction of daodAvpévov, implying a reason for 
mohvTyoTepov, OY a contrast to the following cipeO7. Faith is 
eternal, gold is perishable and temporal. Faith is far more 
precious than gold, yet even gold must be refined by fire; much 
more your faith. 

edpeOn. ‘‘ May be found,” may endure when other things pass 
away, and appear when they disappear. Compare the use of the 
word in Phil. iii. 9; Heb. xi. 5, from Gen. v. 24, and possibly 
2 Pet. iil. ro. It means much more than “may prove to be,” or 
“may result in”; it is not man, but God who “ finds.” 

eis €matvoy. ‘The praise is, ‘Well done, thou good and faithful 
servant,” Matt. xxv. 21. Praise is spoken of as bestowed by God 
upon man, 4 Macc. xiii. 3; Rom. ii, 29; 1 Cor. iv. 5. The 
phrase is quite as simple and natural in the mouth of St. Peter, 
who speaks of good conduct as xdpis mapa ed (below, ii 20), as it 
is in the Gospel. 

ddgav Kai tyyyv. Heb. i, 3; Ps. viii. 6, Sd& Kat rynq éore- 
fdvocas airdv. Glory and honour belong to God (Job ial, 5; 
1 Tim. i, 17), but He bestows them on man (Rom. ii. 7, 10). 

év dmroxaddper “Inood Xpiotod. Cf. i. 13, iv. 13; the phrase is 
suggested by Luke xvil. 30, 7 jyudpa 6 vids tod dvOpdrov droxadvr- 
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tera, and is used also by St. Paul, 1 Cor. i. 7; 2 Thess. 1. 7. In all 
these passages it denotes the revelation of Christ in His majesty 
as Judge and Rewarder. Here it appears to repeat and define the 
idea involved in the words «is cwrnpiav éroiyynv amoxaAudOqvar év 
KalipO ETXATw. 

8. dv odk iSdvtes . . . Se8ofacpevy. “ Whom, though ye never 
saw Him, ye love; in whom believing, though now ye see Him 
not, ye rejoice with joy unutterable and glorified.” AK LP, Clem. 
Alex. and some other Fathers with the Coptic version have oix 
eiddres, “though ye never knew Him”; for this use of ofa cf. Matt. 
xxv. 12, Luke xxii. 57. Eis 6v belongs in construction to muorev- 
ovtes Only, so that dpévres is left without an object. A similar 
irregularity is found in ii. 12; see note there. My is used with 
op@vres, though, according to classical usage, od would be required. 
Attempts have been made to distinguish the negatives in this 
passage. In modern Greek oyu (= ovxi) with participle is adversa- 
tive, while pa is causal (Geldart, Guide to Modern Greek, p. 73). 
Hence Mr. W. H. Simcox would translate here “though ye have 
not seen,” “because ye do not see” (Language of the New Testa- 
ment, p. 187). But the participles here are both adversative. The 
nice classical rules for the use of od and py were not understood 
even by Lucian, and in the vulgar Greek of the New Testament the 
use of od with the participle has almost disappeared. There are but 
about thirteen instances of it altogether, and if we take the Gospel 
of St. Matthew, uu with the participle occurs sixteen times, od once 
(xxii. 11); in St. Luke, od once. See Blass, p. 253. For the contrast 
Gf faith and sight, ci. John’ xx. 29; 2 Cor. v.73 Heb. xi. 1. 

The whole passage (6-9) has caused much trouble, because from 
the whole tone of the Epistle it seems strange that St. Peter should 
tell his readers that they actually do “exult” in the midst of all 
their sufferings. Such language appears to contradict the very 
object with which he wrote. ‘That this difficulty is not merely 
fanciful, is shown by the number and character of the commentators 
who have felt it. Yet others have not felt it; for instance, Leighton, 
who says, “Even in the midst of heaviness itself, such is this joy 
that it can maintain itself in the midst of sorrow ; this oil of glad- 
ness still swims above, and cannot be drowned by all the floods of 
affliction, yea, it is often most sweet in the greatest distress.” We 
can understand a pastor exhorting his flock to stand fast in trouble, 
and at the same time reminding them that they have a wellspring 
of joy and even of exultation in their living hope. The alternative 
to the explanation given above seems to be to take év xaip@ éoxarw 
of the Last Day and make the first dyadAvao6e imperative. But 
the second déyad\Go6e must be indicative (for déyarare certainly is 
so), and thus we should only stave off the difficulty for a moment. 
Theophylact, Oecumenius, Erasmus, Luther, and others, including 
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Alford, take dyaA\aoe as present indicative, but regard it as bear- 
ing a future sense in both places; but this is harsh, even if possible, 
and again dyardre stands in the way. The text of the passage is not 
free from doubt. In ver. 6 there is some evidence for dyadd\tdoeoOe, 
Aumnbivoe (see Tischendorf), and in ver. 8 dyaAAére has good 
authority. Polycarp, P#z/. 1, quotes ver. 8 in an abbreviated form, 
eis by otk iddvtes muotevere yapa dvexAaAnTtw Kal dedofacpevy. 
Irenaeus, iv. 9. 2, Vv. 7. 2, has guem quum non uideritis diligitis ; in 
quem nunc guogue non uidentes creditis, credentes autem exsultabitts 
gaudio inenarrabili (dv oix iddvtes ayarrGre, eis Ov Apt py OpOvTes 
muotevere, murrevovTes d¢ dyahhidcecbe). The same reading is found 
in the old Latin version of Polycarp. Augustine, Pecc. Mer. 1, has 
quem ignorabatis ; in quem modo non uidentes creditis ; quem cum 
uideritis exsultabitis (dv odx «iddtes, cis Ov dptt py SpOvTes TiTTEvETE 
dv iddvres dyaAddcecGe). Origen, the Vulgate, Peshito, and the 
Armenian appear to have read éyad\dcecOe, and it would certainly 
remove a difficulty if the future could be established. 

dvekadftw. ‘ Unutterable.” The word is found here only in 
the Bible, but recurs in Ignatius, ZZ. xix. 2, and in Polycarp in 
his quotation of this passage. °*AAdAnros is used by St. Paul, Rom. 
viii. 26. The Christian joy is unutterable because it is spiritual, 
heavenly, passing all human speech and understanding, like the 
peace of God (Phil. iv. 7); but also because it is so paradoxical : 
it is a joy in the midst of sorrow. 

SeBofaopevy. “Glorified.” Glory in its fulness is bestowed when 
suffering is over (ra raOjpata Kal Tas pera Tadra do€as) ; but even 
here and now, in the midst of trials, the joy of the Christian sufferer 
is irradiated by that glory which will be given in the Revelation. 
The Spirit who rests upon him is the Spirit of glory (iv. 14) ; hence 
he can glorify God by meek endurance (iv. 16), and teach others 
also to glorify Him (ii. 12). 

9. kopifdpevor. ‘S Receiving the end of your faith, the deliver- 
ance of your souls.” The absence of the articles with owrnptay 
Yux@v appears to have no significance. The participle “receiving” 
is to be taken as meaning “because ye receive.” Deliverance is 
the ground of the joy, as in Apoc. v. 9 and elsewhere. Dr. Hort, 
however, makes the participle co-ordinate with the verb—‘“‘ye 
rejoice and also receive ”—on the ground that “exultation in Jesus 
Christ cannot be a mere joy about the saving of their own souls.” 
But this thought would hardly have occurred to St. Peter. The 
deliverance delivers from all pain and sorrow, and is open to all. 
Kuhl points out that xopileoOar is used in the New Testament of 
receiving that which has been promised, that which men have 
earned by their conduct (see references in Bruder). Deliverance 
is the end of your faith (or of faith, or perhaps of ¢/e faith; B and 
many Fathers omit ipév). It is the great promise involved .inythe 
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name of Jesus, the object of belief, the end of the life of pilgrimage, 
the entry into the Promised Land. It is described as future (i. 5, 
13, v. 4); but even. in this life of trial there are “good days” 
(iil. 10). Besides, the gospel zs deliverance. Hence we are said 
to receive now, in a foretaste, the reward which will be fully be- 
stowed in the Revelation. Wvx7 in St. Peter’s usage denotes the 
whole inner nature of man, as in Greek philosophy, in common 
Greek parlance, in the Gospels and Acts, and is never. opposed, as 
it is by St. Paul, to rvedua or vots. See Introduction, p. 4o. 

10. epi fs cwrnpias. St. Peter lingers upon the word cwrypia, 
at each repetition finding something new to say about it. Here the 
word is practically an equivalent for the gospel, which was revealed 
to the prophets by the Spirit of Christ, and of which the main 
substance is the sufferings of Christ and the glory for Himself and 
others (dda, plural), in which those sufferings result. 

e€elntnoav Kat é€npadynoav. The phrase is perhaps a reminis- 
cence of 1 Macc. ix. 26. In the New Testament the form épavvdw 
is to be preferred to the classic épevvdw. See Blass, p. 21. 

mpopjtat. Again the omission of the article appears to be 
insignificant ; the word is adequately defined by the following clause, 
and it is quite needless to translate (with Kuhl and Hort) “even 
prophets,” so as to get the sense ‘even men so highly favoured as 
prophets saw these great things dimly and afar off” (see note on 
ver. 17 below). 

mept THs eis Spas xdpitos. ‘About the grace intended for you, 
which should be given unto you,” cf. eis tuas above, ver. 4. Xdpis 
here is not ‘‘ grace,” but ‘‘a grace,” a favour or gift of grace, and in 
1 Peter the word usually bears this meaning. 

ll. epauvavtes... Sdfas. “Searching for what time or for what 
manner of time the Spirit of Christ, which was in them, did declare 
and testify beforehand the sufferings appointed for Christ, and the 
glories that should follow them.” The best construction for éd7Aov 
is found by taking it as governing ra 7ayyara in conjunction with 
mpopaptupopevov (sO most of the German commentators and Hort). 
Andodv «is kaupov, “to point to a season,” appears to be quite unex- 
ampled ; but this is the translation of the A.V., Alford, and many 
others. Nevertheless, «is xaypdv has a certain connexion with 
é6yAov: the Spirit pointed out the sufferings for a particular time. 
Kiihl and others regard éd7Aov as standing without any object ; but 
it is difficult to see how the word is to be rendered here at all on 
this supposition. TIpopaptupépevov (the word is not attested else- 
where till after St. Peter’s time) ought to mean “calling to witness 
beforehand” (see Dr. Hort’s note). If this sense is to be kept 
here, we must translate “the Spirit of Christ pointed out the 
sufferings that should come upon Christ, calling God for a witness 
of the truth.” But though paprivpowar may be used without an 
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object (=I protest, I appeal; see references in Liddell and Scott), 
there is always something in the context to show that an appeal 
is made, and to whom it is made. And this is not the case 
here. In Acts xx. 23, 24, Svapaptvperbar means “to bear clear 
witness” (cf. Luke xvi. 28; Acts ii. 40, Vili. 25, X. 42, XVIll. 5 5 Heb. 
ii. 6); indeed, this word constantly has the meaning of “to affirm 
solemnly,” “attest,” though it is used with an indistinct reminis- 
cence of its proper sense in 1 Tim. v. 21; 2 Tim. i 14, Iv. I. 
The Greek of the New Testament is not correct, even as correctness 
was understood by Epictetus or Plutarch ; we have observed already 
that it does not clearly retain the distinction between od and py, 
and it is not surprising that it should confuse paprivpeoGar with 
paptupetv. See note on doxiuiov above. 

The prophets knew what they prophesied; they knew not, and 
sought to understand, at what appointed date, or in what stage of 
the world’s history, in what kind of time (zotov xa:pdv), the prophecy 
would be fulfilled.* Alford quotes Justiniani: “non modo guod... 
sed etiam guale . . . pacisne an belli tempore, seruitutis an liber- 
tatis, quo denique reipublicae statu . . . Et quidem Dauid O7vetur, 
ait, 7 diebus etus tustitia et abundantia pacts (Ps. 1xxi. 7, Vulgate) : 
et in eandem sententiam Esaias conflabunt gladios suos in uomeres” 
(ii. 4). Some not unnatural difficulty has been found in the words 
eLelytnoav, eEnpatvnoay, épavvavtes, which all express study and 
reflexion, and seem to be inconsistent with the notion of inspira- 
tion. Yet the difficulty is only apparent. The great revelation of 
suffering and glory awakes an eager desire to know when and how 
these things shall be, and this is answered by a further revelation 
(ots daexadvpOn). “ Knock, and it shall be opened unto you,” 
was in some sense true, even of the prophets. So St. Paul prayed 
for the removal of his cxdAow, and at last an answer came ; not the 
answer that he hoped for (2 Cor. xii. 7-9). The revelation described 
in Acts xiii, 2 was also probably a reply to much anxious thought. 
Both in the Old Testament and in the New, God often answers 
questions. The connexion between study and inspiration, search 
and discovery, is a great mystery, and revelation may be much 
more common than we suppose. How does one investigator 
discover what others do not? Philo thought (de migr. Abr. 7, 
i. 441) that philosophic truth was given by inspiration—“I was 
suddenly filled with thoughts showered upon me from above like 
snowflakes orseed”—and this may apply to all truth; for it is 
certainly not attained by the mere use of logical machinery. Nor 
does this thought detract from the dignity of spiritual revelation, 
which, though the noblest in kind, may yet have its analogies. 

The words 76 év airots veda Xpiocrod must be accepted quite 
frankly. Christ was in the prophets, and from Him came their 
inspiration. Barnabas (v.) understood St. Peter in this sense, of 
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mpopiyrat, dx avrod éxovtes THY Xap, cis abrov expodirevoay: on 
which Harnack notes, “Christum Veteris Testamenti prophetas 
inspirasse et ab iis uisum esse ad unum omnes priscae ecclesiae 
scriptores confitentur”; cf. 2 Clem. xvii. 4; Ignatius, JJag. viii. 2 ; 
Justin, Afol. i. 31-33; Dial. lvi. sq.; Iren. iv. 20. 4; Frag. Mur. 
44 sq., “Romanis autem ordine (ordinem ?) scripturarum, sed et 
principium earum Christum esse intimans ” (Westcott, Canon, p. 536). 
These passages are sufficient to show the belief of the later Church. 
Note also the use of pnua Kupéov, 1 Pet. i. 25, comparing Acts xi. 16, 
where words of Christ are called by St. Peter pjua Kvupéov. In 
Matt. vil. 22 we read, Kupue, K’pie, od 74 oG dvdpate rpoedpn- 
Tevoapev: XXill. 34, idod eyo drocTéh\Aw mpds tas tpopytas. Some 
difficulty attaches to the latter citation, because St. Luke, in the 
parallel passage (xi. 49), has 6:4 rotro kal 4 codia tod @eod etrev* 
*"ArooTeA@ eis aitovs tpopyras, and the words have been supposed to 
be a reference to 2 Chron. xxiv. 18-22. But in the Sermon on the 
Mount false Christian prophets claim to be inspired by Christ; 
and in the other passage of Matthew our Lord sends (inspires) 
true Christian prophets. No distinction of kind can be drawn 
between Jewish and Christian prophecy, and thus we have in the 
first Gospel a clear foundation for St. Peter’s words. We must take 
into consideration also those passages of the Gospels where Christ 
is described as the Revealer, Matt. xi. 27; John i. 18, xvi. 14, 15. 
In Acts again (ii. 33), in the speech of St. Peter, Christ sheds forth 
the spirit of prophecy. It can hardly be thought but that St. Paul 
held the same view as to the source of Christian prophecy (1 Cor. 
xii. 3), as also does the Apocalypse (xix. 10), whether we translate 
 paptupia Incod, ‘the testimony given by Jesus,” or ‘‘ the testimony 
borne to Jesus”; compare also 1 John iv. 2, 3. As to the Hebrew 
prophets, St. Paul does not explicitly declare his opinion, but in 
2 Cor. iii. 12 sqq. the glory on the face of Moses which he covered 
with a veil, is the glory of Christ, who is the Lord, the Spirit. 

Mvedpa Xpiotod probably means that Spirit which is Christ 
(2 Cor. iii. 17, 18, 6 6€ Kuptos 70 Uvetpa corw . . . dd Kupiov 
Tvevparos) ; but it may conceivably signify the Holy Spirit of Christ, 
sent by Christ. Often prophecy is attributed to the Holy Ghost 
(Acts 1. 16; 2 Pet. i. 21, and elsewhere), and the sending of the 
Spirit is the work of Christ (Acts ii. 33). 

Certainly the repeated “Christ” in this verse must be taken 
each time in exactly the same sense, of the really existing Christ 
who was manifested in history. Kuhl, in an exceedingly com- 
plicated note, takes the first of the ideal Christ, who existed only 
in the foreknowledge of God, and the second of the historical 
Christ, and makes ave}ya Xpiorod mean “a Christlike spirit,” 
because he thinks that St. Peter is not so much affected by theo- 
logical reflexions as the rabbinically educated St. Paul, and there- 
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fore cannot have personified the ideal. But the distinction between 
person and idea is itself philosophical. Dr. Hort appears to hold 
the same view; the Spirit of Christ is that Spirit of the Lord which 
afterwards came upon Christ, a Spirit of divine anointing, or Christ- 
hood, or prophethood. Here, again, we may repeat, that in 1 Peter 
Spirit means not an influence, but a personality. There is no need 
to speak of Rabbinism or Jewish Platonism at all. St. Peter’s 
view rests upon a perfectly unscholastic interpretation of Scripture. 
The Lord spoke to the Prophets ; Christ is the Lord; therefore 
Christ spoke to the Prophets. 

There is no difference upon this point between St. Peter and 
St. Paul. Both held the same belief, though they express it in 
different language. 

In ra cis Xpiotov wabjpara Kal tas peta Tadra dd€as it is quite 
possible that we have a reference to the words recorded by St. Luke 
Xxlv. 26, 27, odx! Tatra e&er mabety Tov Xpiordv, kal eioedGety cis THV 
ddéav adtod; Kal dpEdpevos dard Mocéws kat ard révtTwv TOV TpopyTov 
dueppnvevoev avrots ev Tdcats Tals ypadais Ta epi éEavtod. Adgéat, not 
commonly used in the plural (but see 2 Macc. iv. 15), may refer 
to the successive manifestations of Christ’s glory—Resurrection, 
Ascension, Pentecost, Miracles (Acts iii. 13), Judgment—or to the 
glory of Christ, and the glory that shall be bestowed on His faithful. 
To St. Peter, the essence of the gospel seems to lie in suffering and 
glory ; to St. Paul, in free grace and deliverance from law. Hence 
the former sees a just and permanent picture of the Christian life 
in Isa. liii., while the latter looks back, not to the prophets (except 
Hab. ii. 4), but to Abraham. Hence, to St. Peter, the admission 
of the Gentiles is no great mystery; the Church is continuous. 
Further, in St. Peter’s view (as in the Gospels), the great obstacle 
to Christianity is the suffering of Christ ; and so, in fact, it always 
has been to Jew (Justin’s Zrypho) and Greek (the Zrue Word of 
Celsus), and in modern times, because: His suffering involves our 
acceptance of the law of suffering. But, in the view of St. Paul, 
the great obstacle is the tendency of men to rely upon their own 
merits, which is a common and serious defect, but applies, as regards 
Christianity and Judaism, rather to the professor than to the faith ; it 
could not fairly be charged against the best Jews of old, and modern 
Jews would not plead guilty to it. See Mr. Montefiore’s Wibbert 
Lectures for 1892, especially chap. ix., ‘the Law and its Influence.” 

12. ots diexaddpOy. It was revealed to them that the realisa- 
tion of their prophetic vision was not for their own time. The 
reference may be to distinct passages, such as Num. xxiv. 17; Deut. 
xvill. 15, or rather to the general indeterminate futurity of all pro- 
phecy. The prophets saw Messiah, and St. Peter evidently means 
that they saw Him with great clearness and accuracy in the broad 
outlines ; but when they strove to know when these things should 
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be, an answer came, “Not yet. The promise is for others, not for 
you. Inquire no further.” dpi dé is the reading of the great bulk 
of MSS., though ty dé has the support of K and some versions. 
“For you Christians” (we need not here press the fact that they 
were Asiatics), or “for us Christians”; either way there is no 
substantial difference in the sense. 

attd. The substance of their vision, ra ra@ywara Kal ras pera 
tavra ddgas. Nov dvyyyé\n: dvyyyeAtar would be more strictly 
correct, but the aorist is used for the perfect, as in ii. 25 below. 
See Blass, p. 199. 

Sid TOY edayyehicapéevwy Spas. The phrase in itself neither 
includes nor excludes the apostle himself. 

év Mvedpate “Ayiw. Dr. Hort omits év on the authority of A B, 
a few cursives, the Vulgate, and some Fathers; see Tischendorf’s 
note. “In (or by) the Holy Spirit sent from heaven.” The omission 
of the article with [Iveta ”Ayov is very common (John xx. 22 and 
many other passages), and is of no significance (cf. Acts viii. 15, 18). 
Here the Holy Ghost who was “sent from heaven” on the day of 
Pentecost, and inspired the preachers of the gospel, is introduced as 
a guarantee that the gospel cannot contradict the message of the 
prophets who were inspired by the Ilvedua Xpiorod. Von Soden 
and Dr. Hort translate “by a holy spirit”; but there can hardly be 
any doubt that the same Spirit is meant here as in ver. 2 above, 
where also there is no article. “EfazrooréAdw is used of the sending 
of the Spirit in Luke xxiv. 49; in John xiv. 26, xv. 26, xvi. 7, the 
verb is TELTO. 

eis & emiOupodow dyyehou Tapakdpar, ‘ Upon which even angels 
desire to look”; here the omission of the article must certainly have 
its proper force. Ilapax’rrew properly means “to take a shy sidelong 
glance,” as when one peeps out of a window or door at a person 
passing in the street, and is perhaps so used in Luke xxiv. 12; John 
XX. 5, 11. Even in Jas. 1. 25 the meaning may be “he who has 
once cast a glance upon the perfect law of liberty”; the slightest 
look upon the law is sufficient to show the folly of those who hear 
and do not. On the other hand, James may mean ‘ He who has 
gazed steadily upon the law.” If we give wapaxvmrew its classical 
sense here, a not inconsiderable difficulty arises. The angels are 
‘all ministering spirits, sent forth to do service for the sake of them 
that shall inherit salvation” (Heb. 1. 14), and they must long for 
much more than a casual glance upon the Church and its gospel of 
suffering and glory. “Eyxvrrew eis means “to pore over,” “study 
intently” (Clem. Rom. xl. 1 and elsewhere; see Harnack’s note) ; 
and it may be thought that wapaxvrrew eis is used, not quite cor- 
rectly, by St. Peter and St. James, in the same sense. The use of 
mapaxérrew may have been suggested here by Enoch ix. 1, xa 
dxovoavres of Técoapes peyddor apxdyyeAot Muxa7jA Kal Ovpuyr Kat 
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‘Padayr kat TaBpiyr rapéxvpay ert tiv yy x TOV dyiwv Tov odipavod 
(quoted by Hort). Above, on ver. 4, was noticed another possible 
reference to Enoch, and others may be detected. ‘They should be 
borne in mind, because, when we come to consider the relation of 
Jude to 2 Peter, it will appear that while in 1 and 2 Peter there are 
allusions to apocryphal books, these allusions are developed by Jude 
into actual quotations. 

13. 86. “ Wherefore”; the reference is to the general contents 
of vers. 3-12, which were suggested by the third Name of ver. 2. 
From this point to i. 10 the author develops the meaning of 
aytacp.és. 

évatwodpevot. ‘ Having girded up the loins of your mind”; the 
verb is used of gathering or tucking up long skirts by means of a 
belt so as to be ready for energetic action. Cf. Prov. xxix. 35, 
évalwoapevn ioyupas tiv dodiv airs, of the brave woman. Here, 
where vydovres immediately follows, St. Peter is probably thinking 
of our Lord’s words, Luke xii. 35, 46. ‘The word used by Luke is 
mepeCwopevar (taken probably from the account of the Passover, 
Ex. xii. 11). “AvafovvveGo. is not common in classical Greek, 
though it was used by Didymus the grammarian (Azhen. 1392), 
but succingé is well known in Latin. The word recalls the tzaxoy 
of ver. 2. Those who have girded up their loins are ready for 
instant obedience. 

Stavoias. For this word cf. Matt. xxii. 37, dyamrjoes Kupuov tov 
@cdv gov... év OAn TH Siavoia cov (from Deut. vi. 5). St. Paul 
uses the word in his later Epistles (Eph. ii. 3, iv. 18; Col. i. 21), 
but always in a bad sense, of the mere logical faculty which sets 
itself against the truth. But what precisely is meant by “girding 
up the snd”? Girding brings the mind into what Carlyle calls 
‘a compact frame,” cutting off vague loosely flowing thoughts and 
speculations that lead nowhither, and only hamper obedience. 
Hence it is followed immediately by vipovres. Sobriety guards 
men against the “intoxication” of false prophets, against false 
views of éAevfepia, against moral and doctrinal caprices such as are 
denounced in 2 Peter. The Girdle is Law or Truth (Eph. vi. 14). 

tedetws is best taken with vypovres, “being perfectly sober” 
(most modern commentators take this view). Down to Dean 
Alford’s time it was generally connected with édzicare. In this 
case we must, translate “hope with a perfect hope,” not ‘“‘hope unto 
the end.” ‘The idea of final perseverance is involved, but not ex- 
pressed in the perfection of hope. 

é\mioate émi . . . xdpw. “Hope for the grace that is being 
brought unto you in the revelation of Jesus Christ.” "EdmiLew ézi 
followed by the accusative is found only here and 1 Tim. v. 5; 
but the construction (it is a Hebraism) is common in the LXX. 
A question has been raised whether ézd introduces the ground or 
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the object of the hope; Dr. Hort takes the former, Kiihl the latter 
view (see their notes on this passage). The points are that there 
is no Hebrew verb which exactly answers to éArifew; that the five 
Hebrew verbs represented in the LXX. by éeAmifew ase some 
“oto “trust upon,’ some “to wait for”; that in Ps, li. (lii.) io, 
eArilew éri TO €Xeos TOD @eod, the Hebrew original means to “trust 
upon the mercy of God,” while in Ps, xxxii. “(xxxiii.) 18 the same 
Greek words represent what in the Hebrew signifies to ‘“ wait for 
the mercy.” Upon the whole it seems better to regard éAwiLew éxi 
here as equivalent to éAzifew eis (John v. 45; 2 Cor. i. 10; 1 Pet. 
iil. 5), and to take the following accusative as denoting the object 
towards which the hope is directed. It is a subtle question, and 
has no direct bearing upon the sense. 

Thy pepowerny spiv xdpiv. Xdpw is the gracious gift of deliver- 
ance, which is being brought, and ere long will surely be given, 
in the Revelation (see vers. 5, 7 above). Many commentators 
(Erasmus, Luther, Calovius, Bengel, Steiger, Hort) take “grace” in 
the Pauline sense, and regard “the revelation” as meaning the 
continuing and progressive unveiling of Christ in the Christian’s 
soul (cf. Rom. 1. 17); but there can be little doubt what St. Peter 
means here by the Revelation. 

The editions generally place a full stop after Xpiorov, as also 
after 1. 21, ii. 17. In all these places a colon might be used so as 
to allow the preceding imperative to run on; but after il. 25, ill. 6, 
iii. 7 the full stop is clearly right. The style is loose and conversa- 
tional, not so strictly bound by grammatical fetters as that of 
practised writers. 

14. ds tékva Smaxons. “Children of” is a Hebraism; réxva 
dzwAeias, Isa. lvii. 43 vids Gavarov, 2 Sam. xii. 5. In the New Testa- 
ment we have réxva épyys, Eph. i. 3; rékva pwrds, Eph. v. 8; réxva 
Kardpas, 2 Pet. il. 143 viol THs drrevBetas, Eph. i.e, vi Gs Coll ii, 6; 
viol pwrds Kal uépas, I Thess. v. 5; vids eipyvns, Luke COM mOMDLOS 
THs dmwdcas, 2 Thess. i. 3; John xvii. 12. There is no more 
reason for supposing that Oe, braKkons Was suggested by viol ris 
dzrevOeias than there is for supposing that St. John borrowed réxva 
@cod from St. Paul; indeed there is not so much. On the contrary, 
the phrase recurs quite naturally to the traxoy of ver. 2. Children 
of obedience are those whose mother is obedience, in whom is the 
spirit of obedience, who are obedient, not “ obedient children.” 

pi cucxnpatildpevor tats mpdtepov é€v TH Gyvoia spay émbupiars. 
“Not conforming Yourselves to the lusts which formerly ruled you 
in your ignorance.” The not uncommon verb ovo xnpariver bau (see 
Liddell and Scott) is found also Rom. xii. 2, wy ovexnparilerte rh 
aidve tovrw. In respect to Rom. Dave there is somewhat better 
reason for suspecting a direct or indirect connexion between St. 
Peter and St. Paul than elsewhere, but we cannot safely build any 
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inference on this particular word. See pp. 18, 20. “Ayvova is 
perhaps more applicable to those of St. Peter’s readers who had 
been Gentiles than to those who had been Jews. St. Paul speaks 
of Gentile ignorance, Acts xvii. 30; Eph. iv. 18; see Abbott’s 
note; but St. Peter attributes the crucifixion to the éyvou of the 
Jews, Acts iii. 17. It is not easy to say whether St. Peter here is 
thinking of ignorance of God and His Law, or more particularly of 
ignorance of Christ. If the latter, his words will apply equally to 
Jews and Gentiles. All alike had sat in darkness, Matt. iv. 16; 
Luke i. 79; Johni. 5, 10, 11. “Ewu/vpioe again seems to point rather 
to Gentiles, whose lives were generally more licentious than those 
of Jews. But there were many wicked Jews, Rom. ii. 17 sqq.; Eph. 
ii. 3; and our Lord was speaking to Jews when He insisted upon 
the sinfulness of lust, Matt. v. 28. But the readers of the Epistle 
were neither all Gentiles nor all Jews. See Introduction, p. 71. 

15. dda Kata Tov Kad€oavTa Guads &yrov. ‘But after the pattern 
of that Holy One who called you.” It is best to take dyov as 
substantival; it is hardly possible to make it an adjectival pre- 
dicate and translate with von Soden, ‘‘after the pattern of Him who 
called you, who is holy.” This use of xara (which is quite classical 
and common; see instances in Liddell and Scott) is found Gal. iv. 
28, xara ‘Ioadx, like Isaac. Kadeiy is a word that belongs to the 
vocabulary of Christendom, and St. Peter uses it several times,— 
God called us out of darkness unto light, ii. 9; called us unto His 
eternal glory in Christ, v. 10; the call makes the pilgrim, above, 
ver. 1 ;—but he uses it in a simpler and less technical manner than 
St. Paul; he does not speculate on its difference from other verbs 
(cf. Rom. viii. 28 sqq.); nor does he appear to distinguish KAyrTds 
from éxAexrds in the same way as St. Paul (ver. 1 above). St. Peter 
does not use KkAntds, nor KAjows, except in the Second Epistle, i. 
10, where A has vapd«Anows, and éxAoyy is added apparently as 
identical, or at any rate as giving another aspect of the same thing. 
In the Gospels xaAety has many senses, of which the chief are illus- 
trated by Matt. ii. 15, “out of Egypt did I call My Son”; v. 9, 
“they shall be called sons of God” (from Hos. ii, 1); ix. 13, “to 
callsinners ” unto repentance ; xxii. 9, “call to the wedding ” ; xx. 8, 
“call the labourers” into my vineyard. It has, in fact, four chief 
meanings—(a) of calling out of a lower state, Egypt or sin ; (4) of 
inviting to a, feast; (c) of summoning to a duty; (d) of giving a 
name corresponding to a character. It seldom seems to imply 
selection ; all are called alike. In Hebrews it is used of the call 
of Abraham (xi. 8, as in a); of the new name, “in Isaac shall thy 
seed be called” (xi. 18, from Gen. xxi. 125 cf. a. 72, as in'Z)y oF 
those who are invited into the Covenant (ix. 15, as in 4); of the call 
of Aaron to the priesthood (v. 4, as in ¢, but with the notion of 
personal selection). In Peter the typical call appears to be that of 
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Abraham, though the Patriarch is not named in this connexion; 
the Christian ; is a homeless wanderer, called out of the darkness of 
the past into the light of the gospel, travelling towards glory or an 
inheritance or a crown, called especially to suffer with Christ (ii. 21). 
The new name (Christian, lv. 16) is a name of suffering. St. Paul 
alludes to the new calling or name, quoting Gen. xxi. 12 (Rom. 
ix. 7) and Hos. ii. 1 (Rom. ix. 26). He does not connect the Call with 
any Old Testament type. The Call is from the Covenant of Works 
to the Covenant of Grace, and Abraham exemplifies not obedience 
to a summons or command, but belief in a promise; two things 
which, though closely combined, yet represent different sides of the 
same action, and are in theory very distinct. If we throw the 
whole stress upon belief, three difficulties at once arise: why do 
some believe while others do not ? what is the value of partial belief? 
how can belief which causes action be itself in any degree the 
effect of action? All these perplexities were acutely felt by St. 
Paul. St. John also felt the difficulty, but found an answer in his 
conception of Love which grows by familiarity and obedience. The 
Synoptic evangelists, St. Peter, the sub-apostolic Fathers, hardly 
touch the problem. Many modern scholars regard Peter as a later 
writer, who was perfectly familiar with the Pauline Epistles, but 
failed to grasp their meaning. But the fact to be explained is 
that, instead of misapprehending or perverting the distinctive 
Pauline thoughts, he leaves them altogether on one side. 

dytov. St. Peter’s idea of Holiness must be considered in 
relation to the terms in which he speaks of God. Christ is the 
object of Love (ver. 8). God, though Father, of fear ; the justice, 
might, majesty of God are predominant thoughts in this Epistle. 
In the present passage we are referred to Lev. xi. 44, xix. 2, xx. 7. 
In all these passages the Israelites are commanded to keep them- 
selves from uncleanness, because God is holy. The Hebrew 
Qadesh comes from a root which means to divide. God is holy, 
because He is separate from all uncleanness. No defilement can 
approach Him under penalty of being consumed (Heb. xii. 29) ; 
He is drreipac tos KAKOV, Wass ts (13's tae oikOv dapdcitov, 1 Tim. vi. 
16. Justice is the positive idea most usually connected in the New 
Testament with holiness, John xvil. rr, 25; Luke i. 75; Rom. vii. 
12 (the law is holy and just and good). In the present passage the 
holy God is also the just Judge. Justice is more nearly connected 
with holiness than is goodness. The epithet i is applied to Christ, 
Luke i. 35, iv. 343 John vi. 69 3 Tov dryvov kal dikaov, Acts iii. 14 ; 
iv. 27, 30; Apoc. iii. 7, possibly also vi. 10, always with reference to 
His purity or majesty. St. Paul uses the epithet only of the Holy 
Ghost, holy things, or holy men. 

There is an important point involved, because Albrecht Ritschl 
maintained that “the conception of the holiness of God is for the 
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religion of the New Testament abolished (aufgehoben), at any rate is 
in no respect essential” (Rechif. und Vers. ii. 12, 13; see Mielke, 
das System Albrecht Ritschl’s, p. 23), on the ground that aloofness 
and transcendent majesty involve mystery in doctrine, and fear as 
in some degree an allowable motive for Christians. Ritschl’s view 
is an application of Kant’s theory; nothing can be known except 
relations ; nothing can have any religious value except God’s relation 
to us; this has been perfectly revealed in Christ as a relation of love. 
It is interesting chiefly as showing the impossibility of squaring any 
philosophical theory with the Bible, or with any book in the Bible. 
Mystery and Fear cannot possibly be eliminated from Religion. 

Kal adtot. .. yerm@nte. ‘Do ye also become holy in every 
manner of conversation.” The aorist of the imperative is con- 
stantly used in this Epistle, when, according to the ordinary rule, 
we should have expected the present: see i. 13, 17, 22, li. 2, 13, 
17, iil, 10, 11, 14,15, 1V. 7, V. 2, S)ebs 6, 9. Blass (po 194 sqq.) 
hardly seems to recognise adequately the looseness of New Testa- 
ment grammar on this point. Closely parallel in sense are the words 
quoted by St. Paul from Isa. lil. 11, ef€\Oere €k pécov aitav Kal 
aopicOnre, éyer Kupwos, kat axabdprov py artecGe Kaya eicdeSopar 
tpas, Kal eoopar tpiv eis warépa, Kal tpeis eoecGé por cis viols Kat 
Guyarépas, Aéyen Kipios ravroxpatwp, 2 Cor. vi. 17. It should be 
noticed that St. Peter does not address those to whom he writes as 
dyvot, saints, though they belong to the éOvos adyoy, ii. 9, or what 
Clem. Rom. calls the dyiov pepis, xxx. 1. “Avaorpopy (a favourite 
word of St. Peter’s), which in Aeschylus and Aristotle means “a 
repair,” “ haunt,” or ‘ abode,” in Polybius is used of ‘‘a manner of 
life,” literally “a turning to and fro,” “a walking up and down.” 
The exact Latin equivalent is conwersatio (see Liddell and Scott, and 
Facciolati). It is greatly to be regretted that the fine word “ con- 
versation” has been rejected by the Revised Version to the 
impoverishment of the English language. “Different kinds of 
évactpopy are to be spoken of further on in the Epistle: here at 
the outset St. Peter lays down what is true for them all” (Hort). 

16. “Ay.ou éceo0e, Lev. xi. 44, xix. 2, xx. 7; the future is here 
equivalent to an imperative; cf. Matt. v. 48. 

17. xaiei matépa émixahetobe .. . dvactpdpynte. “And if ye call 
on him as Father, who without respect of persons judgeth according 
to each man’s work, pass the time of your sojourning in fear” (R.V.). 
This is the common and, according to classic usage, the better 
translation. But that of the A.V., “if ye call on the Father who,” 
etc., may be defended. Taryp is one of those words which easily 
dispense with the article (cf. ver. 2 above), and the article is 
omitted, where a defining clause follows, without any perceptible 
alteration of the sense ; cf. rpopijras ot rpodytevaarres, ver. 10 above ; 
cis vouov Téetov Tov THs eevbepias, Jas. i. 25 ; wadious Tots ev ayopG 
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kabyuévors, Luke vii. 32 ; tyvatvovor Adyous Tots Tod Kupéov, t Tim. 
vi. 3. In any case the stress falls here upon the definition, “If the 
Father, to whom you pray, is also the righteous Judge, see that ye 
fear Him.” The Father “giveth good things to them that ask 
Him ” (Matt. vii. rr); but He is not merely, as the heathen thought, 
a dwrip édwy. He chastises His children (Heb. xii. 5, 6), and He 
judges. He is Uarijp dyios, dékavos (John xvii. 11, 25). Kiihl 
remarks that in Peter’s view the Old Testament motive (Holiness, 
Fear) is not abolished, but rather strengthened by the new relation 
of sonship. The point became of importance in the controversy 
with the Gnostics, who maintained that God was Love simply and 
solely. Fear, of course, means such fear as may be felt towards a 
good father, not slavish, superstitious dread. It is a lower motive 
than love, yet is not to be regarded as merely negative ; it is the 
safeguard of holiness, and it prompts obedience in things which we 
do not as yet understand,—and there are always things which we do 
not understand. Even St. Paul uses occasionally the same language 
as St. Peter, see 2 Cor. v. 10,11. St. John (I iv. 18) writes that 
“perfect love casteth out fear” ; but his words do not apply to those 
whose love is not yet perfect. Our Lord says at one time, “ Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart” (Matt. xxii. 37), at 
another, “ Yea, I say unto you, Fear Him” (Luke xii. 5). 

In the words Harépa érixadeioGe there is a possible allusion to 
the Lord’s Prayer (so Weiss, Huther, Kuhl, Hort), but it is not 
certain; the words may be suggested by Ps. Ixxxviil. (Ixxxix.) 27. 

dtpoowmohynpatws- Neither the adverb nor the adjective from 
which it is formed occurs elsewhere in the New Testament, but 
we have the phrases Aap Bavew, Brerew eis, Gavudlew mrpdcwz7ov. 
They all denote the righteous Judge, who makes no distinction 
between high and low, rich or poor, Jew or Gentile, in the eye of 
whose holy law all men are equal. _ It is interesting to compare the 
words of St. Peter (Acts x. 34), ém’ dAnGeias xaradapBdvopar Gre odk 
gare rpotwroAnmTns 6 Meds* GAN ey wavti Over 6 PoBovpevos adtov Kat 
epyalopevos Sixatootvyv dexros aird éort. Cf. also Rom, ii. 10, 11. 
Dr. Hort thinks that these passages are based on Deut. x. 17, but 
the thought and expression must have been not uncommon among 
pious Jews ; thus we find in the Book of /ubilees (ed. Charles, p. 73), 
“quia Deus uiuens est et sanctus et fidelis et iustus ex omnibus ; et 
non est apud eum accipere personam, ut accipiat munera, quoniam 
Deus iustus est et iudicium exercens in omnibus qui transgrediuntur 
sermones eius et qui contemnunt testimonium eius.” Cf. Ep. 
Barn. iv. 12. 

_ Tov THS Taporkias Spay xpdvov. ‘The collocation is common in 
Peter but rare elsewhere in the New Testament ; cf. 1 Cor. xv. 40; 
2 Cor. viii. 8, and see Introduction, p. 4. Tlapoixiéa. See note on 
maperrionpos above. Tapouxety is found Luke xxiv. 18; Heb, xi. 9; 
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mdpo.xos, Acts vii. 6, 29 3 wapouxia, Acts xiii. 17. St. Paul will not 
use wdpotxos of Christians ; they are already ovpoAirat trav dyiov, 
Eph. ii. r9. The word zaporxia has a very interesting history ; the 
“ pilgrims” or “sojourners” in a district or town formed the diocese 
or “parish.” See Suicer, s.v. raporxia, Dict. of Christian Antigut- 
ties, s.v. Parish; Bede, ed. Plummer, vol. ii. p. 212 sq. 

18. ciSétes S57. The Holiness and Justice of God are the 
ground of Fear, which is strengthened by another thought, that of the 
high cost of Redemption. The same cast of thought finds expression 
in Heb. vi. 5 sqq., and Clem. Rom. xxi., tov Kvpiov juav “Inoody 
Xpuorov, ob 76 aipa trep yuav €506y, évrparauev. Further on Clement 
speaks of the fear of God as xadds kal péyas Kat colov ravtas Tovs 
év aitd daiws dvacrtpepomevors év kabape duvoia. This fine passage 
affords an admirable illustration of what we may call ‘‘ Petrinism,” 
the mingled severity and tenderness of the Christian disciplinarian. 

ot POaptois . . . matpomapadsotou. “That not with corruptible 
things, silver or gold, were ye redeemed from your vain conversa- 
tion handed down from your fathers.” Silver and gold (which are 
doAXdvpeva, ver. 7, Or pOapra) are dross compared with the price 
that was paid for you. Avrpov is the ransom paid for slaves, Matt. 
xx. 28; Mark x. 45; 1 Tim. ii. 6 we have avridvurpov ; Avtpota bau 
is used Luke xxiv. 21; Tit. ii. 14; Avrpwors, Luke i. 68, ii. 33; 
Heb. ix. 123; Avrpwrys, Acts vil. 35 of Moses. The Ransom is 
here the Blood of Christ ; in Matt. xx. 28 the yyy of Christ. We 
are redeemed from our enemies and from the hand of all that hate 
us, Luke i. 68 sqq.; from dvouia, Tit. ii. 14; here from vain con- 
versation : the historical type suggested in all these passages is that 
of the great deliverance from the house of bondage in Egypt (cf. 
Ex. vi. 6). The Bible does not attempt to say to whom the 
Ransom is paid, a question on which, in later times, there was much 
unfortunate speculation. The question ought never to have been 
asked, because it does not admit of an answer, except in some sense 
which is hardly compatible with the metaphor of Ransom. <A 
money ransom is paid to him who holds the slave, but this is not 
true of a spiritualransom. ‘To take an analogous case, the Algerian 
slaves were redeemed by the blood and suffering of English sailors, 
but to whom was this ransom paid ? 

Closely connected, though not identical, with the idea of Ransom 
is that of Buying. By one and the same act God redeemed us 
from captivity and bought us for His own slaves, Acts xx. 28 
(wepverowoaro) ; in 1 Cor. vi. 20, vii. 23; 2 Pet. ii. 1; Apoc. v. 9, 
xiv. 3, 4, the verb used is dyopafew, and in all these passages the 
price expressed or intended is the Blood of Christ. 

St. Luke uses the word doAvtpwors of final deliverance at the 
Last Day, xxi. 28; and St. Paul, who does not use the simple 
Avtpwors, has the compound in the same future sense, Rom. viii. 23 ; 
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Eph. i. 14, iv. 30; such is probably the meaning also in Rom. iii. 
24; Eph. i. 7; Col. i. 14; in Heb. xi. 35 droAvrpwors is equivalent 
to Avzpwors ; so also in ix. 15. See Abbott on Eph. i. 7. 

matpoTapadétov. This phrase again might seem to be aimed 
rather at Gentiles than at Jews. From the Apologists we may see 
how reluctant the Gentiles were to cast off the ‘‘ manner of life” of 
their ancestors, and by so doing to pronounce condemnation upon 
their parents, philosophers, statesmen. See Clem. Alex. Protr. x. ; 
Min. Felix, Oc¢. vi. The strength of this sentiment is powerfully 
exemplified in Mr. Dill’s Roman Society in the Last Century of the 
Roman Empire. Races like the English, whose past history was less 
glorious, did not feel the difference so keenly ; see Bede, H. LZ. ii. 13. 
“Vain” again is constantly used of idolatry (Acts xiv. 15). Yet 
Jews also had a zapdédocrs, Matt. xv. 2 sqq., which came from their 
fathers, Gal. 1. 14, and was in some points against the law of God 
and vain. 

19. GAA Tislw aivate . . . Xprorod. ‘* But with precious blood of 
Christ as of a lamb unblemished and spotless.” On the, collocation 
of the words, see Introduction, p. 4. On the Blood of Christ see 
note on ver. 2 above. Here, no doubt, the absence of the article 
before tipiw aiware is not without meaning. ‘Ye were redeemed 
not with corruptible gold, but with precious blood”; both the 
adjectives and the substantives are in strong contrast. “Apwpos, 
which in classic Greek means blameless, is used by the LXX. of 
victims which have no physical blemish. Hence the name of the 
pwpookdros, an official whose business it was to ascertain this fact, 
Philo, de Agric. 29 (i. 320); Clem. Alex. Strom. iv. 18. 117. “The 
translators having to express the Hebrew mwm, a blemish, apparently 
caught at the sound of the Greek papos, and employed it for their 
purpose” (Hort). It should, however, be observed that in the Old 
Testament the ceremonial and the moral are not easily kept apart, 
and that duwpos is used of moral integrity, Ps. xiv. (xv.) 2, and else- 
where. "Aoztdos, “spotless,” is metaphorical, but is rather moral 
than ceremonial ; it is found in the version of Symmachus, Job xv. 
15, but not in the LXX. "Apwwos is used of Christ ina passage very 
similar to this, Heb. ix. 14. The physical perfection of the victim 
is regarded as typical of the sinlessness of Christ, which makes His 
Blood rior. 

Christ is called dyvés by the Baptist, John i. 29, 36; in 
Apoc. v. 6 and elsewhere the word used is épviov. The Paschal 
Lamb or Kid is called zpoBarov réAcov, Ex. xii. 5; in Isa. liii. 7 we 
read, ws mpoBarov emi opayny nXOn, Kat ws dpvos évavtiov TOD KeipovTos 
dpwvos ovTws ovK dvotye. tO otdua. Here the sheep is slain, the 
lamb is only shorn, and it has been questioned whether the 
prophet in this particular verse is thinking of the Paschal Lamb 
or, indeed, of any sacrifice at all (see Dr. Cheyne’s note). The 
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chapter, however, is full of sacrificial imagery, and the Suffering 
Servant is depicted both as an Atoner (ras dpaprias jpav épec), 
and as a Redeemer (76 podrome airod jpets idbypev) ; indeed the 
ideas of Atonement and of Redemption are blended through- 
out. The Isaianic passage was very early applied to our Lord, 
Acts viii. 32. 

There can be little doubt that Isa. lili. was in the mind of St. 
Peter here. Just before we have had an allusion to Isa. lil. 3, od 
peta &pyvpiov AuvtpwOjcecGe, and references to Isaiah, and to chap. 
liii. in particular, abound in the Epistle. But the “blood of the 
Lamb” does not come from this source. It is found most easily 
in Ex. xii: the difference of the words zpéBarov and dpvds is a 
merely superficial difficulty, and réAevov is equivalent to duwpor Kat 
domAov. We really do not know what words St. Peter himself 
used. But in the case of such allusions there is danger in the 
attempt to bind an author down to fixed passages. St. Peter may 
have meant quite generally the lamb of sacrifice. See note on 
pavticpos, ver. 2 above. 

The question has been raised whether the blood of the Paschal 
Lamb was really a ransom, but it is difficult to understand the 
point of view from which the question is framed. In one sense, of 
course, it was not, as the Epistle to the Hebrews teaches us. But 
in another, as a shadow, it was both an Atonement and a Ransom ; 
it covered the houses of the Israelites from the destroying Angel, it 
redeemed the firstborn, and was a condition of the deliverance of 
the whole people from the house of bondage. 

Dr. Hort quotes the Midrash on Ex. xii. 22, ‘‘ With two bloods 
were the Israelites delivered from Egypt, with the blood of the 
paschal lamb and with the blood of circumcision.” 

20. mpoeyvwopévou. The foreknowledge of God does not neces- 
sarily imply the pre-existence of the thing or person foreknown 
(see ver. 2 above ; Acts xv. 18; Rom. xi. 2), but does not exclude it. 

mpd KataBodijs Kéopou. Matt. xiii. 35 (here, perhaps, kdopov 
should be omitted), xxv. 34; the phrase is used also by Luke, 
John, Paul, and in Hebrews: Apoc. xiii, 8, the Lamb was slain 
from the foundation of the world. It is found also in the Assump- 
tion of Moses, and is quoted therefrom in the Acta Syn. Wie. 
(Gelasius Cyzic. ii. 18, p. 28), Kal mpocfedoatd pe 6 Ocds mpd Kara- 
Bodis Koopov, civat pe Ts SuaOyKys adtod pecitny (Moses is speaking 
to Joshua). «This passage of the Assumption was possibly alluded 
to by St. Paul, Gal. iii. 19, and may have suggested the language of 
St. Peter here. The word xarafoAy is used 2 Macc. ii. 29 of the 
foundation or ground-plan of a house. Dr. Hort quotes also 
Plut. Moralia, ii. 956 A, 76 e& dpyis Kal dua tH mpwtn KataBodH TOV 
avOporov. 


gavepw0évros. Cf. John i. 31; 1 Tim. ili, 163; 1 John iii. 5, 8. 
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“Taken by itself the word suggests a previous hidden existence, 
and it was not likely to be chosen except in this implied sense” 
(Hort). 

ém eoxdtou Tov xpdvwv. ‘In the last of the times,” in the last 
epoch of the world’s history ; or “at the end of the times” (éoydérov 
being taken as neuter and substantival, as in the phrase ém’ éoydrov 
Tov nuepov, Heb. i. 2). 

dv buds. The purport of this verse is still further to deepen the 
reader’s sense of the need of holiness and godly fear. Not only is 
the blood precious, but the sacrifice of Christ was purposed by God 
before creation, and all for you. 

21. tods 8.’ attod muoTods eis Gedy. crevovras is supported by 
the authority of § C K L P, a number of other MSS., and the Syriac 
Versions ; but the great textual critics prefer miarovs, the reading of 
AB, a good cursive, and the Vulgate, on the ground that aorev- 
ovras is an obvious correction designed to get rid of the otherwise 
unexampled phrase mucrods eis @edv. Tluords in the active sense 
(=believing) is rare even in the New Testament, and except in 
this passage is always used absolutely. See Dr. Hort’s elaborate 
note. Nevertheless eis is used after muorevw, and there is no 
obvious reason why mwordés in the active sense should not be 
followed by the same preposition. We must translate “who 
through Him do believe in God.” No other meaning will suit the 
context, and «is after auordés in its passive meaning (=trusted, 
trustworthy) appears to be not only unexampled, but impossible. 
For 8v atrod cf. Acts ili. 16, 7 miotis 7 80 airod (the words of St. 
Peter). Above, ver. 8, Christ is Himself the immediate object of 
Faith; here by Him, by the historical Christ, 8’ dvacrdcews éx 
vexpav (ver. 3), by the raOjpara and ddfau (ver. 11), in a word, by 
the gospel, we come to believe in God, who raised Him from the 
dead and gave Him glory. It is to be observed that here the 
brethren believe in God, not because the Son has revealed the 
Father (Matt. xi. 27), but because the Father has revealed the Son. 
The two propositions are reciprocal and interchangeable ; hence it 
is clear that we believe in God through Christ not in the same 
sense as that in which we believe through Apollos or Paul, who 
were dudkovor (1 Cor. iii. 5). Here, again, it is impossible to say 
whether St. Peter is addressing himself to Jews or to Gentiles ; the 
peculiar attribute ascribed to God was equally new to both. 

tov éyetpavta . . . Sofay. The Resurrection and Exaltation are 
appealed to just as in St. Peter’s speech on Pentecost, and indeed 
in the Book of Acts throughout. Here the Resurrection is a 
revelation of God and His abounding mercy; it is also the means 
(or one means) of the dvayévvnos (ver. 3), and gives efficacy to 
Baptism (iii. 21). But there is no trace in our Epistle of the 
favourite Pauline thought that the Christian is risen with Christ or 
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has died with Christ. The substance of St. Peter’s teaching is the 
same, but the expression is not. 

God gave Jesus Christ glory in the eyes of unbelievers (Acts 
iii. 13) and of the Church, bestowing upon Him of grace “the 
Name which is above every name” (Phil. ii. 9; see Lightfoot’s 
note). Cf. Apoc. i. 17, 18, Thus we can understand John xvii. 5. 

Bote thy wiotw bpay Kal édmida etvar eis Gedy. “So that your 
faith and hope is towards God.” Faith in Christ (ver. 8) is also 
faith in God, who gave Christ glory, whose mercy is the ultimate 
source of the resurrection, the regeneration, and the gospel gener- 
ally. Kiihl, with a number of German commentators, translates 
“so that your faith is also hope towards God.” In this way we 
should get the sense “so that your faith is transformed into hope,” 
and thus escape the apparent tautology between mucrors cis Oedv, 
miatw eis cov. There is no other substantial argument in favour 
of this artificial rendering (it is rightly rejected by Dr. Hort). 
Tautology is a characteristic of St. Peter’s style ; see Introduction, 
p. 6. Further, faith and hope are so closely connected in St. 
Peter’s mind that they are merely two aspects of the same thing; 
the one involves the other so completely that it is difficult to see 
how he could say that the one becomes the other. 

At this point ends what we may call the doctrinal section of the 
Epistle. St. Peter has been explaining the three Names, their 
three attributes, and their several relations. Here he passes to the 
practical Christian life, catching up and expounding the words 
aylacpos, avayevvav. The word suggests the thought, doctrine 
and exhortation are blended in easy natural flow, and there are 
constant recurrences and developments of ideas already expressed. 

22, 28. “Hyvixores carries us back to vers. 2, 15}; traxoyn to 
vers. 2, 143 the following dvayeyevynwévor to ver. 3; but something 
new is added to each word. ‘The order of conception seems to be 
truth, regeneration, obedience, purity, love of the brethren. Truth 
is explained by the words da Adyou Gévros Ocod Kal pévovros. It is 
the word uttered by the Spirit of Christ through the prophets 
(vers. 10-12); through this truth comes the New Birth. The 
Truth must be obeyed, carried out in action as a law even before 
we understand it, in order that we may understand it (as in John 
vii. 17); see note on ver. 2. Obedience leads to purity of soul. 
‘Ayvos in classical Greek is mainly a moral word (sanctus not sacer ; 
but these, like @yvos, dyvds, are connected in etymology); it is used 
especially of virginity ; but the verb is generally used of ceremonial 
purification. In the New Testament dyvdés always has the moral 
sense ; dyvi€ew is used of ceremonial cleansing in John xi. 55 and 
Acts xxi 24, 26, xxiv, £8, but ag Jas. iy, 8, 2 Joan am,eas 
here, of spiritual cleansing. We may compare the phrase éyialew 
év An Geta, John xvil. 17, 19. Purity from evil inclinations, especi- 
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ally from rancour and malice, leads to love of the brethren (not 
“brotherly love”). The word ¢iAadeAdiéa in secular Greek and in 
4 Macc. xiii. 21, 23, 26, xiv. 1, means the mutual love of brothers 
by birth; but in 2 Macc. xv. 14 Jeremiah is called 6 irddeddos 
otros because of his love for all Jews (Hort). In the New Testa- 
ment itis used (Rom. xil. 10; 1 Thess. iv. 9; Heb. xiii. 1; 2 Pet. 
i. 7) in what is really a new sense, of love for those who are 
brethren by virtue of the dvayévvyjo.s. Love of the Christian 
brotherhood must be (1) dvumd«puros (Rom. xii. 9; 2 Cor. vi. 6), 
not affected, Pharisaic, formal, mechanical, but sincere and from 
the heart. (2) éxrevyjs, “fervent”; the word seems to convey the 
idea of straining intensity, but some regard it as meaning “ steady,” 
“unintermittent.” The adverb éxrevés occurs only in later Greek, 
and was regarded as a vulgarism ; see Lobeck’s Phrynichus, p. 311; 
Dr. Rutherford, ew Phrynichus, p. 365, thinks that even the 
adjective is not Attic. 

omopd is fixed to the sense of “seed” (semen not saztio) by the 
epithets. Many modern German commentators and Alford under- 
stand the meaning to be “born again not of a human father” (cf. 
John i. 13, iii. 4); but a better explanation is found in the parable 
of the Sower ; cf. Luke viii. 11, 6 owépos éotiv 6 Adyos Tod Oeod. 

In 81a Adyou Lavros Ocod Kal pévortos the article is again omitted. 
The epithets are best taken with Adyov. As Adyov is antithetical to 
amopas, SO are Cévtos Kal pevovtos to ob Pbaprins GAA aOaprov ; again 
we have ddyos Zév in Heb. iv. 12, and éAmis Gooa in ver. 3 above ; 
and finally Adyou pévovros is caught up and illustrated by the words 
70 O€ pjya Kupiov péver in the following quotation. ‘This is the con- 
struction adopted by A.V., R.V. (text), Alford, Kuhl, von Soden, 
and most modern commentators. Dr. Hort follows the Vulgate 
and many, especially of the older scholars, in coupling the epithet 
with @eod (cf. Dan. vi. 26, airds ydp éotiw cds pévwv Kat Cav eis 
yeveas yevedv ws Tod aidvos). Adyos is identified by St. Peter 
himself with pjye, and this again with the gospel which his readers 
had heard (76 ciayyeduobev eis ipas: cf. dia tov cbayyehioapévwv 
tipas, ver. 12 above), virtually with the wa@jpara nat dda. 

24. Sidr is used by St. Peter to introduce quotations from the 
Old Testament, i. 16, ii. 6, and here. In iil. ro ydép is used 
(Hort). 

mwaoa odp§. From Isa. xl. 6-8. St. Peter departs from the LXX. 
in inserting és before xépros, and in substituting airijs for avOpaov 
and Kvpiov for rod @cod yay, but follows it in omitting two clauses 
of the Hebrew (“because the spirit of the Lord bloweth upon it ; 
surely the people is grass”) after ¢£éreoer. Dr. Hort observes that 
St. Peter possibly found all these changes already made in the text 
of the LXX. which he used. 

éénpdvOn and ééémece are gnomic aorists which may be rendered 
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in English by the present. Dr. Hort illustrates the dvOos yxoprov by 
reference to Sinai and Palestine, p. 139, where Dean Stanley de- 
scribes the blazing scarlet of anemones, tulips, and poppies among 
the thin, shortlived grass of spring in the Levant, and points, out 
the fine comparison of this d0fa of nature to the “ conversation” 
inherited by the Greeks from their fathers, which, “vain” as it was, 
was also so brilliant and attractive. But the main point of the 
quotation is the contrast between the shortness of earthly beauty 
and the eternity of the word of God. St. James manifestly alludes 
to this passage of Isaiah (i. 10, 11) in a different context; he is 
disparaging wealth, and omits all reference to the word of God. If 
there is any literary connexion here between the two Epistles, the 
right of priority seems to belong to St. Peter, who introduces the 
quotation with far greater ease, appropriateness, and power. See 
note on doximov, ver. 7 above. 

25. Kuptou stands, as already observed, for the tod @cod jor of 
the LXX. and Hebrew. Dr. Hort observes that “ Kvpiov without 
the article must be taken, as in most cases, for Jehovah, the God of 
Israel, our God.” But the noticeable point is that in a matter of 
such grave import there should be any exceptions at all: and the 
fact seems to be that if we exclude direct quotations from the Old 
Testament, and such phrases as ayyedos, pwvy, xelp, tvedua Kupiov, 
which are taken from the Old Testament and stereotyped by usage, 
it is hardly possible in the New Testament to make any distinction 
between Kvpuos and 6 Kvpuos. Even in the Old Testament 6 Kvpuos 
stands not infrequently for Jehovah (passages quoted Matt. xxil. 44 ; 
Luke 11. 23 ; Acts 11. 25); and in the New Testament Kvpuos, without 
the article, is constantly used of Christ (Luke ii. 11; Acts x. 36; 
in Rom. xiv. 5-9 Kvpfw and 76 Kvpfw are used quite indifferently ; 
xvl. 2 sqq., év Kvpéw, this is a common phrase ; 1 Cor. vii. 17-39, 
KY 21, 22, xvi, 23 2 Cor i, 16-13 Phil) izo. 2 wiihess or 
I, 2,12). We have seen that in St. Peter’s view the Spirit of Christ 
was in the prophets, and it is not possible to say that in the present 
passage he intends to draw any absolute distinction between Kupiov 
and Xpicrod. 

eis Gus. “ Unto you,” is equivalent to tty, as in ver. 4 above. 
Dr. Hort would give the preposition its sense of motion, “ which 
was preached (reaching even) to you.” The R.V. translates, “And 
this is the word of good tidings which was preached unto you” ; and 
it should not be forgotten that in the times of the apostle edayyéAvov 
still preserved distinctly the meaning of “good spell” or tidings, 
which we are so apt to forget when we use the abbreviated 
“ gospel.” 

II. 1. Here begins a new passage of exhortation suggested by 
the word dvayeyevvnuévor. It extends to the end of ver. ro. 

drroBepevor otv. ‘‘ Therefore,” since ye are burn again, since ye 
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have become babes, lay aside all kinds of wickedness, and desire 
the milk which Christ will give you. Milk causes growth; the 
growth will fit them for their place in the spiritual house, the royal 
priesthood. Here again the Christian is addressed as member of a 
corporation. *AzoGécGa: is to be taken rather in the sense of cleans- 
ing deflements (ili. 21, ob capkds drdfeors fvrov) than in that of 
putting off clothing (as in Rom. xiii. 12; Eph. iv. 22; Col. iii. 
5 sqq.). The sins named are such as are specially destructive of 
piradeApia, Kaxio, in the classics means either vice generally, as 
opposed to dpery, or specially cowardice. Suicer distinguishes three 
ecclesiastical uses of the word: (1) Evil, misery, trouble ; Matt. vi. 
34, dpkerov TH Huepa 7 Kakia airys. (2) Vice; the word is com- 
monly so used by the Fathers, and Theophylact gives it this sense 
in Rom. i. 29 (ad Rom. chap. iii.) ; but it is very doubtful whether 
he is right. (3) Malice; 1 Cor. xiv. 20, 77 Kata vymidlere, where 
Theophylact notes wymidle tH Kaxia, 6 pyd€va Kaxoroidv GAN daorep 
vyriov axaxos. Cf. Col. ui. 8; Tit. i. 3. Dr. Hort maintains 
that in the Pauline Epistles xaxiéa always bears this sense. In the 
present passage the A.V. has “malice,” the R.V. “ wickedness.” 
The addition of racay, “ every kind or form of,” suits “ wickedness ” 
better than the more determinate “‘ malice,” and the same remark 
applies to ctv wéon Kaki, Eph. iv. 31. In it. 16 below kaxéa 
seems clearly to mean “wickedness.” Upon the whole it seems 
best to regard xaxia as the general term which is defined by the 
following special vices. In Jas. i. 21, 016 daroGéuevor racay purapiav 
Kal mepiooeiav Kaxias, the general sense “ wickedness” seems to suit 
better. It may be observed that James appears to combine 1 Pet. 
ii. I, iil. 21, so that here, too, he is more naturally regarded as the 
borrower. 

émoxpisets. SON AC K LP, the Vulgate, Philoxenian Syriac, and 
Armenian ; B, the Peshito, Coptic, and Aethiopic have tmdxpicw. 
For the sense see évurdxpitos above. St. Peter is probably thinking 
of our Lord’s denunciations of the Pharisaic hypocrisy, which was 
strict in outward observances but cold at heart, setting its rules and 
forms above charity. The plural may mean A7zzds of hypocrisy or 
acts of hypocrisy ; as dperat in classical Greek means “ virtues” or 
“ virtuous deeds.” 

katadaduds. “All backbitings.” The verb xaradad<ty is used 
by Aristophanes, Ranae, 752, of a slave who “blabs” his master’s 
secrets ; it is quoted also from the lost Ijpas, Bekker, Amecd. 1. 102. 
In later Greek it bears the sense of talking or railing against. The 
adjective karéAahos (Rom. i. 30) and substantive xarakadud (2 Cor. 
xli. 20) are found only in the New ‘Testament. 

2. ds dptiyévyyta Bpépy. ‘‘ As newborn babes.” “’Apruyévyyros 
is a late and rare word, replacing veoyvés. ‘This is the only place 
where fpépy is used figuratively, vyrvoe being commonly so used ” 
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(Hort). The simile, which is very appropriate for those who are 
dvayeyevynpevor, recalls Matt. xviii. 3. In St. Peter’s view Christians 
are always babes, and therefore also always recently born. This is 
in substance the explanation of Dr. Hort and von Soden. Kuhl 
insists that dprvyévyyra must mean that the readers had been quite 
recently converted, and finds in the word a confirmation of his view 
that the readers of the Epistle did not belong to Churches founded 
by St. Paul, and that the Epistle was written before Romans. But 
this is too large a conclusion from so slender a premiss. Even if 
the readers had heen converted by St. Paul, their Christianity was 
still young. But in respect of Eternity, as von Soden well says, the 
beginning of the new life must always seem a thing of yesterday. 

émimoOjoate . . . owrynptav. “Desire the sincere milk of the 
word that ye may grow thereby” (A.V.). ‘‘ Long for the spiritual 
‘milk, which is without guile, that ye may grow thereby unto salva- 
tion” (R.V.). The words «is cwrnpiav are undoubtedly genuine ; 
see Tischendorf’s note. Aoyxdv yada is understood by the great 
majority of commentators, as by the A.V., to mean ‘ milk of the 
word,” on the grounds that St. Peter is recalling the Adyos of 1. 23 
(just as in ddoXov he recalls the ddAov of the preceding verse), and 
that Adyos in the New Testament always means “ word.” Of those 
who thus translate the phrase, some regard “ milk of the word ” as 
meaning “the milk which is the word” (‘‘ Zac werbi est periphrasis 
uerbi tpsius,” Bengel) ; others, ‘‘the milk which is contained in the 
word,” that is to say, specially Christ (so Kuhl, Weiss, Keil, von 
Soden). ‘This latter point seems unimportant, if we consider what 
St. Peter has said touching the relation of Christ to Scripture. 

Dr. Hort insists that Aoyixds in the Stoic writers (even in Aris- 
totle ; see Bonitz, Zzdex), in later Greek, and commonly in Philo, 
means rational, and can mean nothing else; further, that in Rom. 
xii. 5 (the only other passage in the Greek Bible where the word is 
found) it bears this sense, and that Eusebius uses the word with the 
same meaning. It may be observed, however, that St. Paul does 
not use the phrase Aoy:Kov ydAa, and that his AoyiKy Aarpela corre- 
sponds to St. Peter’s rvevpatixds bvoias ; that the usage of St. Paul can 
never be compared with that of St. Peter without great caution and 
reserve ; that Adyos, in the sense of the word of God, or scripture, is 
unknown to secular Greek; and that Aoyixds, “ belonging to the 
word,” is at any rate strictly analogous to AoyzKéds, “ belonging to the 
human reason.” ‘Finally, as it is certainly the habit of St. Peter to 
pick up and repeat his words, it would seem that the balance of 
argument is in favour of the translation of the A.V. “ASoAos does 
not mean “unadulterated,” nor exactly “veracious,” as in Aesch. 
Ag. 95, Xpiparos Gyvod padraKais dddAoure rapnyoptais, but “ guileless,” 
as the pattern of sincerity, and as forbidding all SédXos, cf. ii. 22. 
T'dAa is probably a reminiscence of Isa. ly. 1; if so, there is an 
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additional reason for taking Noyixdv as above. In any case the 
word is suggested to St. Peter quite simply by dvayeyervnpévor and 
Bpéby. ‘The passage marks better than any other the difference 
between St. Peter, the Epistle to the Hebrews, and St. Paul. In 
St. Peter’s eyes the Christian is always a babe, always in need of 
mother’s milk, always growing, not to perfection, but to deliverance. 
In Heb. v. 12, vi 2, milk is the catechism, the rudiments of the 
faith, including repentance, faith, baptisms, laying on of hands, 
resurrection, judgment, and is contrasted with ‘the solid meat” of 
the perfect, who have a formed character (d.6 r7yv ew), can judge for 
themselves, and do not need a guide. ‘This is an adaptation of the 
teaching of Philo (de migr. Abr. 9 (i. 443), erepos vytiwv Kal erepos 
terelwv XOpos ot: 6 (i. 440), ev Tadry TH XHpa Kal yevos earl cou Td 
airopabeés, TO abrodidaktor, TO vyTias Kai yadaKxTwdous Tpophs au€ToxXOov : 
but Philo probably borrowed it from the Stoics ; cf. Epictetus, ii. 
16. 39, od OéeAas HOn, Os TA TaLdia, droyahaxticOjvat Kal drtecOa 
tTpopys otepewtépas; It takes up the old philosophic distinction 
between the Bios zpaxrixds and Oewpyrixds, and regards the Christian 
as moving up naturally and properly through instruction, obedi- 
ence, law, discipline, into knowledge and freedom. ‘This was the 
view adopted by Clement of Alexandria and Origen, and indeed by 
the whole of the later Church. It represents a wa media between 
St. Peter and St. Paul. The latter draws the same distinction as 
Hebrews between yada and Bpapa (1 Cor. ili. 1, 2), but regards the 
‘babes in Christ ” as ot rvevparikol, oapkwvol, Or capkixot. Here also 
the distinction is probably based, if not on Philo, on some cognate 
Rabbinical teaching. St. Paul is vexed with ‘the babe,” who is in 
fact the weaker brother, the formalist, and needs not to be carried 
further along the same line, but to be put upon a different line. 
Neither to St. Paul nor to Hebrews is “ milk” the biblical milk of 
Isaiah, nor is “the babe” the little child of the Gospels. St. Peter 
not only differs from them both, but he differs as being more 
scriptural and evangelical. This point, which is in many ways of 
the gravest importance, has not received the attention it deserves. 
3. ei éyedoac0e Srv xpynotds 6 Képios. “If ye have tasted that 
the Lord is good.” “Milk” suggests a quotation from Ps. xxxiil. 
(xxxiv.) 9, yevoacbe kal idere dtu xpnoros 6 Kipios. The words kat 
idere are omitted as not quite suiting the milk. A.V., R.V. translate 
“that the Lord is gracious,” but we need an adjective that will suit 
the figure of speech. ‘In the Psalm 6 Kvpuos stands for Jehovah, 
as it very often does, the LXX. inserting and omitting the article 
with K¥pros on no apparent principle. On the other hand, the next 
verse shows St. Peter to have used 6 Kvpuos in its commonest, though 
not universal, N.T. sense of Christ. It would be rash, however, to 
conclude that he meant to identity Jehovah with Christ. No such 
identification can be clearly made out in the N.T.” (Hort). But 
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the point, as already observed, is that the writers of the New 
Testament take no trouble to guard their readers against misappre- 
hension on a subject of such consequence. See p. 124, above. 

4, mpds dv mpocepxdpevor, “Coming unto whom.” ‘The phrase is 
suggested, as Dr. Hort thinks, by ver. 6 of the Psalm just quoted, 
mpooédOare pos aitov Kal putichyre. Indeed the whole Psalm was 
present to St. Peter’s mind throughout the Epistle; cf. ver. 10, 
poBHOnre tov Kipiov mévres of Gyvot adrod, with i. 15-17; ver. 5, 
ex wacbv TOV TapolLKLOV pov éppvoaTo pe, With 1. 173; Vers. 13-17 are 
quoted below, iii. 10-12; in ver. 23 we have the word Avrpdcerat, 
and ver. 20, wodAat ai OdiWes Tov dikaiwy, Kal ék tacdv avrov 
pvoero. avtous 6 Kupuos, gives in little the main theme of the Epistle. 
The present participle is used because stones keep coming one after 
another ; but it may, as Kihl thinks, denote the perpetual lifelong 
drawing nigh of the soul to its Redeemer. The idea of stones — 
“coming” is not very natural, and it is therefore all the more 
probable that Hermas was influenced by St. Peter when he speaks 
of stones “coming up” (dvaBaive) to be built into the tower 
(Sim. 1K... 35 4): 

hidoy Lavra. ‘A living stone.” Cf. éAdvida Cocay, i. 3; Adyos Cov, 
i. 23; the phrase means much more than “an animated stone” : 
that “lives” in St. Peter’s sense which is spiritual, divine, eternal. 
The apostle here brings in a new metaphor, the stones, the house, 
in order to reiterate with fresh force the necessity of holiness ; the 
keyword is the dywv of ver. 5. But he has already in view the 
quotations which he is about to introduce in ver. 6sqq. The 
word AéGos, once used, draws him on to say more about it. This 
artless conversational method is highly original; and it will be 
observed that the hints or suggestions which guide the thought are 
usually words or phrases of Scripture. This is a consideration 
which ought to be allowed weight in discussing the relation between 
vers. 6-8 and the parallel passage in Romans. 

5. kal adrot . . . mveupatixds. “ Be ye also as living stones built 
up a spiritual house.” 

It seems best to take oixodopetoGe as imperative, the last link of 
the chain of imperatives extending from i. 13 onwards. Dr. Hort 
regards it as indicative, and translates “ye are being builded.” 
Here again St. Peter keeps distinctly in view the corporate idea of 
the Christian life; the house or temple is the community as in 
Eph. ii. 21, 22, not the individual soul as in 1 Cor. iii. 16, vi. 19. 
The word otxos is used here probably because it means both 
“house” and “household,” and thus suits both the preceding 
oikodopetoGe and the following tepdrevpa, ITvevparixds, “ spiritual,” 
“immaterial,” or perhaps “reasonable.” Philo has the adjective 
mvevpatixds (de mundi ofpificio 22, i. 15). In his psychology 
mvetua, the breath of life, which makes the animal soul “live” 
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(Gen. ii. 7), is synonymous with the Greek vots (ywod detur potiori 
imsid. 22, 1. 207. See Siegfried, p. 240, and Hatch, Zssays in 
Biblical Greek, p. 126), 

eis lepdteupa ayiov. ‘To be a holy priesthood.” The A.V. 
follows K LP, the Vulgate, and Peshito in omitting eis. Here again 
St. Peter is looking forward to a passage of Scripture which he 
means to quote more precisely ; in Ex, xix. 6, dyov is the epithet 
of €6vos not of iepdérevja. The living stones, when they are built 
into the house, become also the body of priests who minister in the 
house, and the priests must be holy. The word dys is repeated 
here with emphasis from i. 15, and resumes all that has been said 
from that point. 

dvevéykat . . . Xpiotod. “To offer up spiritual sacrifices accept- 
able to God through Jesus Christ.” ’Avadépew is thus used, not in 
classical Greek, nor by St. Paul, but commonly in the LXX. (e.g. Gen. 
Xxll. 2, 13, of the sacrifice of Isaac), by James (ii. 21), and in Heb. 
(vil. 27, Xili. 15). St. Peter does not define the sacrifices further 
than by saying that they are spiritual, as befits the spiritual house 
and the holy priesthood. The epithet zvevparixds distinguishes 
them from the offerings of the Law; they are not shadows and 
symbols, but realities, such as spirit offers to spirit, and a holy priest- 
hood to a holy God. It would, however, be pressing the word too 
far to regard it as excluding all connexion with material objects ; for 
a gift of money is spoken of as a @voia (Phil. iv. 18; cf. Acts x. 4; 
Heb. xiii. 16). Purely spiritual acts of self-dedication, praise, faith, 
are also spoken of as sacrifices (Rom. xii. 1; Phil. i. 17; Eph. v. 
1, 2); and no doubt no sacrifice is rvevyarixy without the act of self- 
surrender. Here, where the sacrifices are those of the community, 
it seems impossible so to restrict them as to make them merely 
another name for ¢rAadeA dia, or for the putting away of all malice 
or wickedness. The praise and prayers of the assembly of brethren 
are no doubt meant, but their gifts are not excluded. 

etmpoodéktous Oc@ S14 “Inood Xpiotod. “ Acceptable to God 
through Jesus Christ.” “ Eizpdodexros is not used in the LXX. or 
Apocrypha (the simple dexrés being preferred in this sense), but 
it was known to Greek religion (Schol. on Arist. Pax, 1054), 
and also to ordinary Greek language (Plutarch, Praec. Ger. Reip. 
801 C)” (Hort). Commentators appear to be very evenly divided 
on the question whether dua is to be taken with dvevéyxou or with 
edrpoodextovs. Heb. xiil. 15 favours the former construction ; the 
order of words, the latter. There is a difference in the sense. In 
the former case we offer through Jesus spiritual sacrifices which 
are acceptable because spiritual; in the second, we offer spiritual 
sacrifices, which are acceptable because offered through Hin, 
deriving all their worth from Him who presents them to God, and 
with whose one sacrifice they are bound up. 
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6. 8idTe weprexer év yeaa. “ Because it contains in Scripture.” 
T'pady drops the article here just as “Scripture” does in English. 
Ilepuéxew is absolute and impersonal, as in Josephus, Ani, Xi. As 7, 
Bovtropat yiverOar rdvta Kaas ev adT7 mepiéxe. The same use of the 
word is found in Origen and in Adamantius (see Hort). In other 
passages, though the verb has ceased to be transitive, it is followed 
by an adverb or adverbial phrase ; thus we find érurodat wepiexover 
Tov tpdrov rodrov, Josephus, Anf. xii. 4. 11 3 émuoroAds weptexovoas 
otrws, 2 Macc. ix. 18, xi. 22. Iepuoxy is used for a table of 
contents or summary of a book (see Facciolati, Pertocha), or for a 
paragraph or passage, Cic. ad Aft. xiii. 25. 3; Acts vili. 32. 

In the passage which follows we have a cento of quotations 
from the Old Testament. “Idod ri@npu.. . Kataroxvv6y is from Isa. 
xxviii. 16; AdOos . . . ywvias from Ps. cxvii. (cxvili.) 22; AiOos... 
oxavddAov from Isa. vill. 143 yévos éxAexrév from Isa. xlill. 20; 
Bacidetov tepadrevpa, eOvos &yvov from Ex. xix. 6 ; Aads eis wepiTotnow 

. eEayyeiAnre from Isa. xlili. 21 (Aady pov ov repterounodpyy Tas 
dperds pov Supyetobat). Oi wore od Aads . . . eAenOerres is a Clause 
made up of phrases taken from Hos. i. i. 

The relation between 1 Pet. ii. 6-8 and Rom. ix. 33 is discussed 
in the Introduction, p.18 sqq. St. Peter is catching up, reiterating, 
justifying from Scripture, words which he has used immediately 
before, in vers. 4 and 5 ; but some of them have been present in 
his thoughts from the first; thus éxAexrds, 1. 15 TYyL7, Tipwos, i. 7, 
19} dytos, 1. 15; Adyos, i. 23, ii. 2; and we may add ov Aads com- 
pared with dvayeyervnpévor, i. 23. The passage which occurred to 
him first was Ps. cxvil. (cxvili.) 22, from which comes the 
amodedokyracpevov of ver. 4; this word started the train of asso- 
ciation which suggested the other quotations. This particular 
quotation is used elsewhere by St. Peter, Acts iv. 11, and in the 
Gospels (Luke xx. 17 with parallels), but nowhere else. These 
features seem to be strongly in favour of St. Peter’s originality here ; 
but Dr. Hort and many other high authorities think it morally 
certain that St. Peter borrowed the common part of his quotation 
from St. Paul. 

iSod, Tine... KatatcxuvOy, ‘Behold, I lay in Sion a chief 
corner stone, elect, honoured; and he that believeth on him 
shall not be put to shame.” The LXX. version of Isa. xxviii. 16 is 
dod éyd euPdrdrw eis Ta Oeuedia Svov AGov wodrvteAH exdexrdv 
dxpoyoviatov evriysov, eis Ta Oepé\ta adtas Kal 6 morevov od py 
katarxwO7. St. Peter omits aoAvreAy, “precious” ; évryov might 
bear the same meaning, but he clearly takes it to mean “held in 
honour,” which is the more usual sense of the word. 

en abt after tucrevwy is found in most MSS. of the LXX., and 
was inserted, as Dr. Hort thinks, before the Christian era. The 
Hebrew text as translated by the R.V. is “ Behold, I lay in Zion for 
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a foundation a stone, a tried stone, a precious corner stone of 
sure foundation: he that believeth shall not make haste.” The 
Stone is Jehovah Himself (Cheyne), or the Messianic King (Hort). 
‘*Shall not make haste,” shall not flee in terror, is not in itself 
badly represented by od pa) kataurxvv64y: but these words are here 
understood, “shall not be ashamed, but shall come to honour.” 
“Axpoywviatov makes of the stone not a foundation, but the “head 
of the corner”; and this mistranslation probably accounts for the 
substitution of tiny év for éuBdddrqw eis Ta Geedta. In Rom. ix. 
33, tov, TiOnpe ev Siav AGov rpocKdpparos, a different but equally 
cogent reason can be assigned for the same substitution ; it was not 
possible for St. Paul to speak of “the stone of stumbling,” a loose 
stone lying in the road, as a foundation. Both apostles there- 
fore may have made the same change independently, but it is 
quite possible that they found it already made in some common 
source. 

Muoteveww here has quite the same sense as in Isaiah. St. Paul 
finds in it a proof of the difference between the righteousness of 
faith and that of works. 

7. Gptv obv * Tih Tots muatedouow. For you therefore which be- 
lieve is the honour.” ‘The words are an explanation of 6 mucrevwy 
ér avT@ ov py Katavoxvv0y and of the preceding évrmov. Cf. i. 7, 
eis €rawvov kat ddéav Kat tysyv. In the following sentence the con- 
trasted dishonour is explained by zpookérrovat, the honour itself by 
the lofty titles which are given to those who are built upon the 
stone. The translation of the A.V. “unto you therefore which 
believe he is precious” (it comes from Erasmus, Luther, Calvin, and 
Bengel, and found its way into the English Bible through Tyndale), 
is objectionable grammatically, for 7 ty is subject not predicate. 
The R.V. has, ‘For you therefore which believe is the precious- 
ness.” ‘It is you that are concerned in the preciousness of which 
Isaiah speaks ; for you that stone is before God of great price ; the 
benefit of its high prerogatives accrues to you” (Hort). But this ex- 
planation is based upon the omitted rodvreAy, assigns no meaning 
to 6 motevwv er ait od py KaTtacyvvO7, and gives to ty a sense 
which it cannot bear. Twyxy means “a price” (Matt. xxvii. 6), or 
“honour,” but is hardly used of intrinsic worth, and never of that 
value in affection which we call “ preciousness.” 

a&morodor Sé. “But to such as disbelieve,” “to anybody who 
disbelieves.” The article is occasionally omitted before the 
participle when the persons denoted are left quite indeterminate. 
So Plato, Rep. x. 595 C, moAAd rou d€vrepov Brerovrwv auPAvTEpov 
dpavres mpdtepov <idov, “short-sighted men often catch sight of 
things before men of keener vision.” 

hiOos . . . ywvias. From Ps. cxvil. (cxviil.) 22 quite literally 
except that the LXX. has AiGov (attracted to the case of dv), The 
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verse is quoted by our Saviour (Matt. xxi. 42; Mark xii. 10; Luke 
xx. 17), and by St. Peter (Acts iv. tz), but not elsewhere. 

8. \ios mpookdppatos Kal métpa cKavdédou is from Isa. vill. 14. 
The Hebrew text is translated in the R.V. “for a stone of stumbling 
and for a rock of offence.” “The LXX. translators apparently 
shrank from the plain sense, and boldly substituted a loose para- 
phrase containing a negative which inverts Isaiah’s drift, xat obx os 
Nov mpockdppat. cvvavrncecbe (aitd) ovde ws wétpas Trdpatr” 
(Hort). Theodotion and Symmachus have <¢is AiOov rpooKopparos 
Kal els mérpav mroparos. Aquila, eis AGov zpooKdppatos Kal eis 
atepeoy oxavodAou (Field’s Hexapla). St. Paul (Rom. ix. 33), AdHov 
TPOTKOMLATOS Kat 7étpav oKavodAdov. It would seem that the LXX. 
translation was known to be faulty, and that it had been corrected 
into a shape very similar to that given by St. Peter and St. Paul. 
Indeed there is reason for supposing that the exact shape was 
in use. AdOos zpookopparos is given by Aquila, and wérpa cxavddrov 
seems to underlie the words of our Saviour (Matt. xvi. 23), 6 de 
oTpadeis elre TO Tlérpw: "Yraye orlaw pov, Yatava: cxavdadrov €f €nod. 
At any rate this speech would very readily suggest to Christian 
minds the slight final correction that was needed. It should be 
noticed, moreover, that these three prophecies were naturally much 
used by Christians, and that they recur in combination. In the 
Gospels, Ps. cxvil. (cxviii.) 22 is followed by words (ras 6 weodv ér 
éxetvov Tov AGov cvvOAacOycera, Luke xx. 18) which appear to be 
suggested by Isa. viii. 14. In Rom. ix. 33 and here in Peter we 
have all three; and in Barnabas vi., érel ws AlOos ioxupds eréby 
eis covtpiByv: “dob éuBar@ cis Ta Oeuédca Suv, a quotation of Isa. 
Xxviil. 16 is preceded by words (éré6y eis cvvtpiByv) which seem to 
be a reminiscence of r/@yue év Sv and of AiGos rpocKkdpparos. It 
is therefore quite unnecessary to suppose that St. Peter’s version of 
Isaiah is derived from that of St, Paul. 

ol TpockdmTouc. TH Aoyw AmevBodvtes. “Who stumble on the 
word through disobedience.” The proper meaning of dreOety is 
“disobey,” and of dzeiys “disobedient.” ‘ Disobey” is not the 
same thing as “disbelieve,” but the two are closely connected and 
here practically equivalent, because disobedience is the outward 
expression of disbelief. T6 Ady is better taken both with rpocxéz- 
rovow and with dzeWotvres, but the German commentators generally 
incline to take it with deWotvres alone: “who stumble through 
disobeying thé*word.” The chief reason given by Kihl for this 
construction is that 76 Adyw could not without some explanation 
be put for 7@ At@@, because such a substitution involves a nearer 
approach to the Johannine use of “word” than we can find in 
Peter. This, however, is needless refinement. The unbelievers 
stumble on the word of prophecy, the word which makes Christ the 
chief cornerstone. The participle appears to have its usual adverbial 
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force, they stumble “because they disobey,” so that disobedience, 
rebellion, causes the stumbling. We cannot take deOotyres as 
co-ordinate with zpooxérrovar, “they stumble and disobey,” because 
of the parallelism with dmucrotor éyeri6n ALOos rpocKdpparos. 

eis 8 Kat éréOqoav. ‘“Whereunto also they were appointed” 
by the ordinance of God; cf. «is 6 éereOqv ey xifjpvé, 1 Tim. ii. 7; 
2 Tim. i. 11; John xv. 16; Acts xiii. 47. The antecedent to eis 6 
is the main verb zpocxérrovor: this follows as a necessary conse- 
quence from the subordination of the participle. Hence those who 
(like Calvin and Beza) make the relative refer to deotvres, and 
those who find the antecedent in both zpooxéarovar and dzrebotvres, 
are no doubt mistaken. The sense, therefore, is ‘‘ they disobey, and 
for that reason stumble” ; “‘ because they disobey, God ordains that 
they shall stumble.” Their disobedience is not ordained, the 
penalty of their disobedience is. An illustration may be found 
in the Book of Exodus (v. 2): “And Pharaoh said, Who is the 
Lord, that I should obey His voice to let Israel go? I know not 
the Lord, neither will I let Israel go.” Therefore “the Lord 
hardened Pharaoh’s heart” (vil. 3), and brought him to ruin. The 
words may be taken as meaning that disbelief, disobedience, come 
first and entail “‘hardening,” judicial blindness, wilful rebellion, and 
destruction as their consequence ; and this, which may be supported 
from other passages of Scripture, and is, indeed, the teaching of 
experience, appears to be the view of St. Peter. We may, if we 
please, add the further question, Whence comes disbelief? Does 
not this imply a preliminary hardening? ‘This question is raised by 
St. Paul (Rom. ix. 17, 18) in the anguish of his desire to find some 
hope for Israel as a people, and to vindicate what he still regarded 
as a universal promise of God. But the question ought never to be 
asked, because it can never receive an answer. ‘The only logical 
answers are Universalism and Reprobation, of which the former 
contradicts both Scripture and experience, while the latter is irre- 
concilable with the idea of God. ‘The Platonic school held, the 
Bible generally and St. Peter here imply, that man has, by virtue 
of his divine creation, a certain knowledge of God, a certain love of 
goodness ; that, if he holds fast and obeys this rudimentary faith, 
he is carried forward towards fuller light; that, if he will not 
follow, he becomes “hard,” ignorant, impenitent, and openly 
rebellious. The New Testament teaches that the remedy for 
hardness is not instruction, which the hard man despises, nor 
chastisement, against which he rebels, but the vicarious suffering 
of Christ above all, and of good and innocent men in their several 
places and functions, the priest for his people, the mother for her 
child, the teacher for his pupils, and so on. ‘This is the law which 
we see at work in all the world, both physical and moral; why it 
should be the law we are not to inquire. 
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9. Gpets 8. . . Teptmoinow. “But ye are an elect race, a royal 
priesthood, a holy nation, a people for a peculiar possession.” In 
these words is explained the tiyy of ver. 7. All the titles are 
corporate, and all are transferred from Israel to the brotherhood. 
Israel has been purged, not rejected. Tévos éxAexrév is from 
Isa. xliii. 20; the word yévos denoting blood-relation is applied to 
the Christians as members of one family through the new birth ; 
cf. i. 23. From its use here possibly comes the expression tpirov 
yévos, applied to Christians (see Aristides, Afo/. ii., tpia yevn cio 
avOpdruv: XV., of Xpiotiavol yeveaAoyotvtat ard tod Kupiov “Incod 
Xptorod). The phrase was also used derisively by the heathen, as if 
this “‘third race” was not wanted and ought not to exist, Tert. 
ad Nat, i. 8. 20. Bacireov tepdrevpa, eOvos ayov are from Ex, 
xix. 6. The same passage is referred to in Apoc. 1. 6, éroiyce 
Auas Bacrrclay, iepets TG Oco kal watpi adrod: v. 10, éxoinoas avtovs 
TO OO Hpdv Bacrrg«<iav kal tepets, kat Baorie’oovow ert THs ys: here 
there is a closer approximation to the Hebrew, which has “a kingdom 
of priests,” or possibly ‘‘a kingdom, priests” (see Dr. Hort’s note). 
It is barely possible that in the LXX. BaciAeov is a substantive 
(=kingdom), but in Peter it is certainly an adjective. ‘Iepdrevpa. is 
explained in ver. 5; the Christians are a body of tepets, because 
they offer spiritual sacrifices; the teparevpa is royal because it 
belongs to the King, who has chosen it as His own possession, 
and because, therefore, it shares in His glory; not because the 
iepets are themselves kings, and shall reign upon earth (as in the 
Apoc.). The title is applied in Exodus to the people of Israel, who, 
in a sense, were all tepets, yet possessed a specially consecrated 
body of iepets. Here also, therefore, it affords no presumption 
against the existence in the Christian community of a class of 
spiritual officials. But the spiritual official is rpeoBvrepos, not tepeds. 
"E@vos is generally a secular word, but it is used of God’s “nation” 
(1 Esdr. 1. 4, Oeparevere 76 vos aitod "Iopayd : Ps. cv. (cvi.) 5). The 
nation is dyvov because separated from other nations and consecrated 
to the service of God (sacrum not sanctum). The consecration 
implies an obligation to personal inward holiness, but does not 
exclude the necessity of such an exhortation as we find in i. 15. 
The following title is taken from Isa. xliii. 21, Aaov prov, dv repreroun- 
cdunv Tas aperds pov diyetoOar, but the phrase eis repiroinow is 
suggested by. Mal. ii. 17. In Ex. xix. 5; Deut, vi. 6, xiv. 2: 
xxvi. 18, we find Aads wepiovcvos. The figure was familiar to St. 
Paul also (Acts xx. 28; Eph. i. 14). 

dmws Tas dpetds . . . pds. “That ye may proclaim the excel- 
lences of Him who called you out of darkness into His marvellous 
light.” "Apery in the Bible never signifies moral virtue, except in 
Phil. iv. 8 (see Vincent’s note); 2 Pet. i. 3, 5, and the Apocrypha. 
Here it is used in its proper Greek sense of any shining or eminent 
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quality, such as makes a man noble in himself and glorious in the 
eyes of others. The Hebrew word represented in Isaiah by ras dperds 
means “my praise.” Here the sense is very nearly that of peyadcia 
Tod Ocod (Acts il. rr, the Vulgate has magnalia Dei). The Christian 
is to show forth in word and life, not merely the goodness of God, 
but His glory, His greatness, all His noble attributes, wisdom, 
justice, strength. In the current Greek of St. Peter’s time the 
miracles wrought by a god were called his dperaé: see Deissmann, 
Bibelstudien, p. 91, Eng. trans. p. 95; but this special limitation of 
the word must not be attributed to Isaiah, St. Peter, or their readers. 

10. ot mote of ads... éedenOevtes. Hos. ii. 23. St. Peter 
appears to follow the reading of A, kat éXejow tiv odk HAENnLEVHY Kal 
€p9 TO od Aa@ prov Aads pov ei ov. St. Paul, Rom. ix. 25, combines 
Hos. ii. 23 with the second half of i. 10 and follows the text of B, 
Kahéow Tov od Aadv pov Aady pov Kal Tiy otK HyaTNuEevnY HyaTnMEVHV. 
Kal €oTa. ev TH TOT OV eppyOn airots* Od Aads prov tyels, exed KANOHoOV- 
Tat viol @eod Covros. St. Paul applies the words to the admission 
of the Gentiles. Hosea was speaking of the conversion of the Jews 
themselves, and St. Peter uses his phrases here in such a way that 
they are equally applicable to all readers of the Epistle, whether 
Jews or Gentiles. It is quite needless to suppose that he was here 
following a lead given by Romans. 

11. déyamytol . . . wuxis. Here we might say begins a fresh 
exhortation, the former extending to this point from i. 22. But it 
is extremely difficult to divide the Epistle into sections, or, if we 
make a new section here, to say precisely where it ends. If we 
regard the subject as being the duty of Christians in their several 
positions and vocations, we may make the next break after ili. 7 ; 
but the same subject recurs iv. 7-11, and the duty of Presbyters 
is treated later on, v. 1 sqq. It is better not to be too systematic. 

‘‘Beloved, I beseech you as sojourners and pilgrims, abstain from 
the desires of the flesh, which war against the soul.” BK and the 
Vulgate read dréyeo6or: AC LP, the Syriac, Coptic, and Aethiopic, 
dméxeoOe. The balance of authority rather inclines in favour of the 
imperative, and is turned definitely in this direction by the absence 
of ipas and by the following éxovres. Dr. Hort, upon the whole, 
prefers the infinitive, on the ground that St. Peter shows a very 
strong preference for the aorist in imperatives ; but just below we 
have three presents imperative. 

The words “strangers and pilgrims” carry us back to i. 1-17 ; 
there is still more instruction to be gathered from these words. 
Here they suggest, not heaven from which the Christian is an exile, 
but the lawless heathen among whom he dwells for a time. Yet, 
because he dwells among them, he has a duty towards them ; they 
are not kindly, yet they may become even as he, 

attives =uippe guae, introduces a reason, “abstain, for they 
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war.” “AréyeoOau émiOvjuav is a classical phrase. Dr. Hort quotes 
Plato, Phaedo, 82.C, of épbas dirocopoitvres améxovtar TOY KaTa TO 
cdua eruuiov dxacdv. The ethical use of cap& in the Epistles 
may have come from Epicurus (see Ritter and Preller, p. 424)'and 
the Stoics—Epictetus, ii. 23. 20, tapeMotoa tiv Aeyérw, KparioTov 
evan tov dvtwv tiv odépxa: Marcus Anton. ii. 2, rév pev capKtov 
karadpovyoov: Plutarch, Consolatio ad Afpoll. 13 (Moralia, 107 F), 
7d yap GdovAwrov TH GapKt Kat Tots Tadrns TADEct didyew, bf GY KaTa- 
orepevos 6 vovs THs Ovyrns dvariprrarar ddvapias, eVdayov Te Kat 
paxdpiov. But the question is complex. A large number of New 
Testament words are found in Epictetus, déypya, cavev, coler Oa, 
droé\Avobat, dpapravew, knpvooew (=to preach, iv. 6. 23), Tas evToAds 
tov @eod (iv. 7. 17), Kade (of God, li. 1. 39), amuoria (ii. 14. 8), 
padprus (ii. 24. 113), dyyedos (iii, 22. 23), Kvpre 6 Oeds (il. 16. 13), 
Kipte ééyoor (il. 7. 12). The Stoics were closely connected with 
the East; one of their strongholds was Tarsus, and their vocabulary 
may well have been modified by Jewish influence. It is possible 
even to think that Epictetus had some acquaintance with Christian 
terminology. New words and ideas spread quite as rapidly under 
the Empire as they do now. But some Christian words come from 
Stoicism, such as zpoxomy, Phil. 1. 253 Kardp@wpa, which some 
MSS. have in Acts xxiv. 2; éés, Heb. v. 14 (though the Stoics 
distinguished this word from d:afeors) ; duavora, 1 Pet. 1. 133 vous 
Geta, 2 Pet. i. 4. No doubt there was a certain amount of give and 
take. In the present passage the seat of desire is the odpé, which 
St. Paul opposes to vods (Rom. vii. 23) in the same way as Plutarch, 
though he generally finds the antithesis in zvedua. Here St. Peter 
contrasts odp€ with wWvx7, the soul, the whole immaterial nature of 
man; we may compare the phrase quoted by Antoninus from 
Epictetus, Woxdpuov et Bactalov vexpdv. ‘‘Wvxy here, in opposition 
to odp§, is the higher spiritual part of man, in which the higher 
spiritual religious life develops itself, to which the final Deliverance 
belongs (i. 9),” Kihl. In iii. 18, St. Peter contrasts odpé with 
mvedpo. as flesh with spirit or ghost. See note there. 

12. thy dvactpopiy Guay év tots eOveow exovtes kadyv. “* Hay- 
ing your conversation honest among the Gentiles” (A.V.). KaArjv 
(which is marked as predicate by the position of the article) 
is the Latin /onestus, gracious, dignified, commanding admiration. 
Unfortunately the English Aonest has almost lost its original sense, 
but we ought by all means to rescue it from further degradation. 

iva €v @ katadadodow upav as KakoTrody. “In order that 
in that very matter in which they speak against you as evil- 
doers.” “Ev @, which must be taken with both xaradaAodow 
and dogécwor, cannot here be temporal, because 80fdcwor is 
future in sense, and must therefore be regarded as equivalent 
to & 7G dvarrpederOa Now they vilify your conduct (vilify 
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you in your conduct); one day they will glorify God for it 
(in it). Kakorows just below, ii. 14, and again in iv. 15, means 
not merely an evil-doer in the general sense “of a wicked man, but 
one who does evil in such a way that he is liable to” punishment 
from the magistrate. Cf. John XVll. 30, ef p47) HV OUTOS KaKOTFOLOs, 
ovK av CoOL aapesuecnice aitév. The word, therefore, naturally 
reminded the Tiibingen critics of Suetonius, Nero, 16, « afflict sup 
pliciis Christiani genus hominum superstitionis nouae ac maleficae” ; 
Tac. Ann. xv. 44, “ quos per flagitia inuisos uulgus Christianos appel- 
labat”; Pliny, Z%. x. 96, “ flagitia cohaerentia nomini.” We must 
observe, however, that St. Peter does not hint at the existence of 
those accusations of cannibalism and incest which were levelled 
against the Christians in the second century, Eus. & £. v. 1. 14, 26; 
and that the molestation of the brotherhood by their pagan neigh- 
bours does not appear to have advanced substantially beyond 
calumny (xatadadotow). The state of things is that described in 
Acts, and all that is said would apply very well to the persecution in 
England of the early Quakers or Methodists. Then also there were 
calumnies, tumults, and the law was invoked, not directly for the 
punishment and suppression of religious opinion, but indirectly and 
occasionally for the punishment of actions arising out of the opinion. 
Calumnies of a very formidable kind would arise immediately in 
that pagan society, which, with all its cultivation, was exceedingly 
savage. Charges of “ boycotting” or interference with trade (Acts 
xvi. 16, xix. 23), of setting slaves against masters (Philemon), 
children against parents, and wives against husbands, would be 
made instantly ; that of disloyalty to Caesar in some vague and 
general way was also immediate (John xix. 12) and inevitable. 
Beyond this kind of calumny the language of St. Peter does not go. 
Yet we cannot doubt that the viler accusations would instantly 
occur to any pagan who heard of the new religion. Jews were 
regarded as haters of the human race (Mayor’s Notes on Juvenal, 
xiv. 96 sqq.), and the Christians were a kind of Jews, only worse 
(Celsus, Zrwe Word). Cicero charges Vatinius quite incidentally 
and in the coolest way with sacrificing boys ( Vat. vi. “cum 
puerorum extis Deos Manes mactare soleas”), and Horace (Epodes, 
v.) makes the same charge against Canidia. What was a jest to the 
light-hearted poet would be deadly earnest to the vulgar. Public 
prostitution again was connected with many Eastern rites, even with 
those of Cybele (Juvenal, ix. 22 sqq.), and accusations of this kind 
would lie near at hand. It should not be forgotten that, in spite 
of the fine language of the philosophers, the really popular religions 
in Greece and “Rome were forms of devil- worship, intimately blended 
with magic in all its grades. Hence it is evident what the baser 
sort of men might think and say about Christianity from the very 
first. From the way in which Cicero and Horace talk it is also 
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evident that they might say the most abominable things without any 
intention of putting Christians to death on this account. Yet we 
can also understand that, where men are savage enough to entertain 
such suspicions, they will sooner or later act upon them ; the mob 
will cry out, and there will be a Nero. : 

€x Tov Kahav épywv . . . Emokomys. ‘* From your honest actions, 
as they behold them, they may glorify God in the day of visitation” : 
éx tov Kadov épywv éromtevovres (aira), The grammar is slightly 
embarrassed by the introduction of a participle which requires a 
construction different from that of the main verb. Cf. 1. 8, «is 
dv dpte py Spavtes (adtov) muorevovres 8€, and in the classics, Hom. 
Zl. vii. 303, ddxe Elfos apyvpdnAov Sv Kole te Hépwv: Soph. O. C. 
475, ois vedpous veorokw parr AaBaov: Ll. 47, adyyeArXe 9 opKw 
mpoorieis : Arist. Aues. 56, AiGw xdWov AaBdv: Thuc. vi. 34, €t TO 
Taxuvavtodre Kovpicavtes mpooBadovew : lil. 59, petoacGar . . . olkT@ 
cwdpovt AaBovras: in all these places the object of the participle 
must be supplied from an adverbial- phrase (dative or preposition 
with noun) attached to the main verb. “Ezomrevovtes (cf. ill. 2) 
merely means beholding. The verb is used by Symmachus in his 
version of Ps, ix. 35 (x. 14), XXxii. (xxxill.) 13, but does not occur 
in the LXX. In the vocabulary of the Greek mysteries the Epopt 
' was one who had reached the highest grade of initiation, and was 
admitted to gaze upon the sacred things ; and Clement of Alexandria, 
who is fond of mystic Neoplatonic terms, employs the phrase éro7rev- 
eu’ Tov Medv (Strom. iv. 23. 152); but we must not attempt to apply 
this non-biblical usage here. Von Soden, Kuhl, Weiss, Usteri, 
Hort, observe with justice that in the words of St. Peter there is an 
unmistakable echo of Matt. v 16, das idwow tpdv Ta Kadd epya, Kat 
dogdcwor Tov watépa bpav Tov ev Tots ovpavois. “Ev Huepa éerurKo7 As, 
a current biblical phrase, from Isa. x. 3, dispenses with the articles. 
God “visits” sometimes with comfort or deliverance (Ex. iii. 16 ; 
1 Sam. ll. 21; Job x. 12), sometimes to punish (Ex. xxxii. 34; Ps. 
lviii. (lix.) 6; Job xxix. 4), sometimes for the purpose of judicial 
investigation (Ps. xvi. (xvii.) 3). In Luke xix. 44, odk éyvws tov 
Kaipov THs éturKkomys cov, the sense appears to be this last ; Jerusa- 
lem had not made herself ready for the coming, the “ visitation,” of 
her judge. Indeed, this is the general idea which seems to underlie 
all the passages referred to. God “visits” as judge, and rewards or 
punishes as He finds occasion. The question here is whether St. 
Peter is speaking of the supreme and final visitation, in other words, 
of the Day of Judgment, or of an intermediate visitation, when the 
truth of the gospel is brought home to the heart, so that we might 
express it in paraphrase “in the day of their conversion.” Kiihl 
and most modern commentators take the latter view, von Soden 
and Schott the former, thus making *uepa éxucxorns refer to that 
droxaAvyis which occupies so large a place in St. Peter’s thoughts. 
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This seems to be the better explanation. The sense is little dif- 
ferent in either case ; the heathen could not be said to glorify God 
in the Revelation, unless they had already been converted. 

13. With the following Ena compare Rom. xii. 1-6; Eph. 
We ST-V. Ge Vit. ates Col. 1, 18-1v. 1. We need not suppose 
that there was any direct beasts on either side; a few expres- 
sions are very similar, but there are also considerable differences. 
The topic is a missionary’s commonplace, as we see from its repeti- 
tion in the Pauline Epistles. There was great and obvious danger 
of incurring the suspicion of disloyalty or of interference with the 
family bond, especially in the case of slaves. All Christian 
preachers must have received definite instructions as to the attitude 
they were to maintain, and the language they were to employ on 
these highly delicate questions. 

13. rdon avOpwnivy kticer. “TO every human institution.” 
Kriois in Rom. 1. 20 means “‘ the act of creation” s zbtd. Vill. 19-21, 
the whole assemblage of created things, ‘‘ creation ” in the concrete 
sense ; 707d. vill. 39, ‘fa creature.” In secular Greek the word 
usually signifies ‘the foundation of a city,” but «7riZew is used in the 
sense of founding or instituting (éopr7v or Bwpdv in Pindar), or 
creating, inventing (xaAwév, Soph. O. C. 715). It is by this secular 
use that we must explain St. Peter’s phrase ; zaca dv@pwrivy Kricts 
is ‘every foundation,” or “institution of man.” If we attempt to 
give xriovs the sense of ‘divine ordinance,” we bring the substantive 
into direct contradiction with its epithet, év@pw7ivy, which can only 
mean “human.” The idea involved is that, while order is a divine 
command, all special forms of civil government by consuls or kings, 
republican or monarchical, are mere means of carrying out God’s 
design for the welfare of society, depend upon the will of man, and 
are in themselves indifferent. Both in expression and in point of 
view St. Peter differs very widely here from St. Paul, who speaks of 
Caesar as holding his authority from God, not from the people 
(Rom. xiii. 1). A doctrine of divine right could be built upon the 
words of St. Paul, but not upon those of St. Peter. In the early 
days of the Empire it was still seriously debated whether the 
government was a Republic or a Monarchy (see Dion Cassius, 
liii. 17). St. Peter takes the former view, St. Paul the latter. 

Sud Tov Képiov. “* For the Lord’s sake.” Not because the Lord 
ordained Caesar, but because the Lord’s life was one of obedi- 
ence, because He Himself showed respect to Pilate, and because 
He commanded His people to obey, Matt. xxii. 21. Many com- 
mentators (Hofmann, Keil, Usteri, von Soden) understand the 
words to mean “so as not to bring dishonour on the name of 
Christ ” by unruly behaviour. 

14. etre Baovhel ds Gmepéxoytt. ‘‘ Whether to the King as above 
all.” BaowAed’s was the regular title for Caesar in the Greek-speaking 
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parts of the Empire (cf. Apoc. xvii. 10-12), though the Romans 
always refused to cali him vex. 

cite fiyepoow és 80 adtod wepmopévors. “Or to governours as 
sent by him.” ““Hyewov was specially applied about this time to 
governours of provinces, whether /egatd August, or proconsuls, or 
anything else” (Hort). Tepmopévors is present, because they are 
sent one by one, from time to time (cf. TPOOEPXOMEVOL, ii4). “Whey 
are commissioned by Caesar, not by God. Ava (generally, not 
always ; see Blass, p. 132) expresses the intermediate agent, and Dr. 
Hort regards the preposition as indicating that Caesar is the channel] 
thr ough which divine authority is conv eyed to the governour. But 
if Caesar himself was an dvOpwrivy xtiois, so assuredly was the pro- 
consul. Order, the State, is divine, and the Emperor’s authority is 
derived from the State, not immediately from God. St. Paul calls 
the magistrate diaKxovos @cod: St. Peter does not go so far as this. 
What he says is that the magistrate is to be obeyed because Caesar 
sends him; and that Caesar, though a human institution, is to be 
obeyed, because order is God’s will. The passage is full of interest, 
and its meaning ought not to be missed. St. Peter throughout his 
Epistle maintains that véuos ravtwy Bacire’s: God is King, but 
rules through Law. His frame of mind is constitutional. St. Paul, 
the Roman citizen, is Imperialist both in politics and in theology ; 
the grace of God is as supreme in the one department as the grace 
of Caesar in the other. 

eis ekdiknow KaxoTor@y emawov S€ dyaSowoay. ‘For punish- 
ment of evil-doers and praise of well-doers.” In these words St. 
Peter comes very close to St. Paul (Rom. xiii. 3, OéAeus dé py 
poBeioGar THv e€ovoiav ; TO aryabov mote, Kat ees € erawov €§ a’Tns: 4, 
Meov yap dudKovos € €OTLV, €KOLKOS ES opyiv TO TO KGLKOV TpaooovTt), and it 
is not impossible that there may be a connexion between the two 
passages, though it is not necessary to suppose that it was direct or 
documentary. "Exdixety, éxdiknots are common late words for aveng- 
ing or punishing. It may be noticed that though the individual 
Christian is forbidden to take the law into his own hands and avenge 
his own injuries (Matt. v. 39), yet it is the duty of the civil power to 
avenge them for him; and unless this duty is firmly discharged the 
State. cannot exist. Kaxorowv. See note above. But it should 
be added that Roman law made no sharp distinction between 
“immoral” and “ criminal.” The governour was father as well as 
magistrate, and his power extended to every action that was contra 
bonos mores. ‘Thus he was specially directed to take care that 
children obeyed their parents and freedmen their patrons. Digest 
i. 16. 9, “ De plano autem proconsul potest expedire haec : ut obse- 
quium parentibus et patronis liberisque patronorum exhiberi iubeat ; 
‘ comminari etiam et terrere filium a patre oblatum, qui non ut 
oportet conuersari dicatur, poterit de plano: similiter et libertum 
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non obsequentem emendare aut uerbis aut fustium castigatione.” 
A Christian son, or freedman, might very well be thought on ut 
oportet conuersari, his évaotpopy would be far from «ad in the 
sight of a heathen father, or patron, or patron’s family. Owing to 
this paternal jurisdiction érawos was much more directly and fre- 
quently the function of the ancient magistrate than of his modern 
counterpart. Yet we still speak of the sovereign as “the fountain of 
honour,” and of late years the scriptural belief that it is the duty of 
the State not only to repress evil but to encourage good, has taken 
practical shape. 

15. ét ottws . .. dyvwolav. “For this is the will of God, 
that by well-doing we should muzzle the ignorance of foolish men.” 
Diyoty (NS reads dywoty, and Westcott and Hort retain this vulgar 
form; Introduction, § 410, Appendix, p. 166) is used because 
the ignorance expressed itself in speech (xatadadotow), which can 
be muzzled. The general sense of the verse is clear, but the con- 
struction is open to doubt. We may regard dru otrws as referring 
back to troraynre— Be subject, for this is the will of God,”’—in 
this case the following words, éyaforootvras . . . dyvwoiav, must 
be regarded as a loose explanatory afterthought. Or we may take 
the whole verse as a parenthesis referring to the words ézawoyv 
ayaforov. If we adopt this view otvrws anticipates the infinitive 
—‘ For this is the will of God, namely, that we should muzzle.” 
*Ayvociav : “ Zgnorationem de Christianorum probitate. Hoc uerbo 
continetur ratio cur Christiani debeant miserationem ethnicis,” 
Bengel. 

16. kal ph as émxdduppa exovtes THs Kaklas Thy édeuepiar. 
“ And not as men who hold liberty a cloak for vice.” The nega- 
tive w and the nominative ¢xovres are both determined by the 
imperative trordynre. Here again in the position of ws we have 
the same refinement as in 1. 19; see Introduction, p. 4. The 
Christian éAevOepia might easily be interpreted to mean emancipa- 
tion from moral restraint, and repeated warnings were necessary ; 
cf. Gal. v. 13; 2 Pet. il, 19. It is just possible that éruxdAvppa tips 
Kaktas is a reminiscence of Menander, Bocotza, mAotros dé roAdGv 
émixddvpp eotiv xaxav (Stobaeus, /Vor. xci. 19 ; Meineke, iv. p. 94 ; 
Kock, iii. 2. 28, No. 90). Greek poets are quoted by St. Paul, 
Acts xvii.. 28; 1 Cor. xv. 33; Tit-1, 12: and Apoc. v. 8, didAas 
xpvoas ee Ovptaparwv, reminds us of Soph. O. Z. 4, modus & 
dod pev Ovurapdarov yee. 

: SoGhou cod. CE. Matt. Vie4 at Sihessinonetit. 1 1; But St 
Paul prefers the phrase dotAos Xpiorov, Rom. i. 1, xiv. 18, xvi. 18, 
and elsewhere. 

17. wévtas tiynoare. All men are to be honoured, but not 
with the same honour. “Alieniores ciuiliter tractandi: patres 
familiariter,” Bengel. The wise Christian will know what degree or 
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kind of observance is due to Caesar, to a master, a husband, or a 
wife. We might have expected tare, as the command is not 
special but general. But the aorist is repeatedly used in the same 
way, i. 13-22, and it seems clear that St. Peter does not dis- 
criminate the tenses. See note on i. 15. Tov Ocdv oPetiobe. 
The slaves of God must fear God; cf.i. 17, v. 6. Kuhl rightly 
notes that St. Peter still speaks the language of the Old Testament, 
and regards Fear as the natural and proper attitude (de Grund- 
bestimmung) of the Christian soul towards God. It is probable 
that the apostle is here alluding to Prov. xxiv. 21, dofod rov Ocor, 
vig, Kal Baowdéa. 

18. of oikérar Srotaccdpevor. “Ye domestics being subject.” 
This and the three following paragraphs (iii. 1, 7, 8) begin with 
participles, which the writer probably connected in his own mind 
with one of the preceding imperatives. We may compare this 
paragraph with Eph. vi. 5-7; Col. iil, 22-25; 1 Tim. vi. 1, 2; 
Tit. ii. 9, ro. St. Peter’s treatment of the subject seems to be 
quite independent. Oixérns means any member of a household, 
and includes wife and children. Here, as usually, it is restricted to 
the slaves: yet denotes them not as slaves, but as belonging to the 
familia or otkos, like the Latin fammudli, or our domestic. Some of 
their masters would be good and éruetkets, equitable, reasonable. 
The latter word is defined by Aristotle, Z¢Aica Nic. v. 14, Kal eorw 
airy 7 dvows Tod erteKods, eravopOwpya vopov 7 €AdXeizer Sid TO 
xa0dAov. Law is the hard and fast rule which equity modifies 
according to circumstances. St. Paul speaks of the “reasonable- 
ness of Christ,” 2 Cor. x. 1; the bishop should be émvevxys, 1 Tim. 
iil, 3, and in Jas. ui. 17 the wisdom which cometh from above is 
TpOTov pev ayvy, ereita eipyviky, emreckys, ev@eLOns, meat? eA€ovs Kal 
kapT@v dyab@v, adicKpitos, avuroxpitos: this is a string of golden 
words. Some, again, would be crooked, perverse (oxodto/). All 
alike are to be obeyed év wavri @oBw. The fear is not fear of man 
(as in Eph. vi. 5), but fear of God; this is evident from the follow- 
ing 54 cvveidyow @cod. Three dangers would beset the Christian 
slave. If his master were a Christian, he might fancy that because 
all men are equal in the Church they are therefore equal in all 
things: this point is touched by St. Paul (1 Tim. vi. 2). Or he 
might rebel against the injustice of his servile condition and set 
his heart on emancipation (1 Cor. vii. 21). Lastly, if the master 
were a harsh*man, the newly learned doctrines of justice and mercy 
might make the slave more inclined to resist. This is the danger 
that occurs to St. Peter; he meets it by reminding the slave that 
innocent suffering is the lot of ali Christians. It is instructive to 
notice how completely both apostles abstain from casuistry. 
Neither makes any allusion to the scruples of conscience that 
would suggest themselves so easily to the Christian slave of a 
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heathen master. At everyturn he must have been called upon to 
bow his head in the house of Rimmon, to fetch the incense for his 
master to burn, to dress the door with branches on pagan festivals, 
to wear clothing embroidered with idolatrous emblems. A very 
liberal measure of outward compliance must have been tolerated at 
this time. : 
19. todTo yap xdpis et 1d cuvelSnow Ocod Srodéper Tig Aras TAT XwV 
ddixws. “For this is thankworthy, if for consciousness of God one 
endures griefs, suffering unjustly.” R.V. has in text “this is accept- 
able,” in margin “this is grace.” Both A.V. and R.V. have “for 
conscience towards God.” ‘‘ Acceptable” is eiapdodexroy, and if 
we render xdépis by this word we disguise, and indeed pervert, a 
remarkable saying in order to force the teaching of St. Peter into 
harmony with that of St. Paul. It is singular that the Revisers 
should here have departed from their general rule of translating, as 
far as possible, the same Greek word by the same English word. In 
TovTO xapts, Totov KN€os; TovTO xaprs it is very probable that St. Peter 
has in his mind the saying of our Lord recorded in Luke vi. 32-34, 
where the repeated zoia ipiv xdpis éor/; is rightly translated by the 
Revisers ‘what thank have ye?” Indeed, no other translation is 
possible. In the parallel passage, Matt. v. 46, the phrase used is 
tiva puofov éxere. Matthew and Mark do not use the word xépis at 
all. Luke has it in vi. 32-34 and again xvil. 9, wa) xdpw exe Te 
dovAw, in the common Greek sense of a favour done by one person 
to another, or of the gratitude called forth by a favour. In Luke 
i. 30, il. 40, 52, where the evangelist is using Hebrew documents, 
the word has its Old Testament sense, “favour,” ‘ goodwill,” felt 
by God to man, or by men to one another. But this Hebrew sense 
is familiar in Greek also; the “‘ goodwill” has a reason in the char- 
acter and conduct of the person towards whom it is entertained, as 
Sophocles says, Ajax, 522, xdpis xépw ydp éotw 7 tixtovo’ dei. 
“Words of grace,” Luke iv. 22, may mean “words of beauty,” 
which would again be a Greek sense, or ‘‘ words inspired by the 
divine favour.” In John i. 14, 17, xdpis is apparently defined by 
dAnbea: it is the special gift of truth: in i. 16, xdpus dvti ydpitos 
may mean “one gift or blessing after another,” or more easily, 
“God’s gocdwill towards us in return for our goodwill towards 
God.” Inthe Gospel of St. John the word is only found in the 
first chapter; in the Johannine Epistles and the Apocalypse it 
occurs only in the benedictions, 2 John 3; Apoc. i. 4, xxi. 21. 
In Acts xapis becomes suddenly much more common. It is used 
(1) in the secular Greek sense, xxiv. 27, XXV. 3, 9; (2) of favour 
or goodwill in the eyes of man or God, ll. 47, vii. 46 ; (3) of the 
favour, in the special sense of the protection, of God, xiv. 26, 
xv. 40; (4) of special divine gifts, xdpis kal codia, vii. 10; xdpis 
kal Svvapus, vi. 8; (5) of the word of grace, ze. the gospel, xiv. 3, 
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RX, 24, 32:5. Ch. Kill. AS, Tpoopevely TH Kepeat Tov @eov, to stand fast 
by the gospel ; XV. II, Oud Tis XapiTos ‘Iqoot Xpicrod miotevopev 
cwbjvar: xviii. 27, of wemiorevkdres Oud THs XdpiTos: (6) of a large 
outpouring of divine love on the disciples at Jerusalem, lv. 33 ; ‘at 
Antioch, xi. 23. We may say that xdpis is hardly an evangelical 
word at all. Only on two occasions is it put in our Saviour’s 
mouth, and then only in its Greek sense. Even in Acts the 
metaphysical difficulty arising from the freedom of God’s gifts is 
no more to be found than in the Old Testament. To some limited 
extent the antithesis between the divine favour and the merits of 
man may be found in those passages where “the grace” means the 
gospel, but it is as yet latent. This applies also to the use of xdpus 
in Hebrews and in James. In the present passage St. Peter speaks 
of good conduct without the slightest embarrassment as thank- 
worthy, a glory, a favour in the eyes of God. Those who are 
willing to suffer innocently do what God desires and “find favour.” 
Ava cvveidnow @eod, “ For consciousness of God”; ‘‘ propter Det 
conscientiam,” Vulg. C reads here da ovveidnow dyabyv: A has 
a conflate text, dua cvveidnow cod dyabyv. The reading of C is 
not without support (see Tischendorf), but is probably a mere 
correction designed to bring the passage into harmony with others 
where ‘“‘a good conscience” is spoken of (Acts xxiii, 1; 1 Tim. 
i. 5, 19, I Pet. ii. 16), and to get rid of a difficult expression. 
Suvetdnors Ocod is without parallel ; in 1 Cor. viii. 7 there is a variant 
TH ovvednoe. Tod ciddAov, but the best MSS. have rH ovvybeta. 
Svveidyots is a word of late and vulgar formation meaning ‘con- 
sciousness,” or, specially, ‘‘conscience.” Its coinage was facilitated 
by the common use of ovvowa in such phrases as otvoida euavtTd 
ayvoav. Probably the Greek word was invented to represent the 
Latin conscientia, which has the same two meanings, consciousness 
and ‘‘conscience”; for the latter, see Cicero, pro Milone, 23, 
“magna uis est conscientiae in utramque partem.” In the New 
Testament covet dynos occurs frequently, and, except in Heb. 
xX. 2, means “conscience,” moral and self-judging consciousness. 
The A.V. and R.V. render “for conscience towards God,” keeping 
the general sense of ovveidnows, but giving the genitive rod @eod a 
sense which it cannot bear. We must translate “for consciousness 
of God.” Consciousness of God is, as Alford says, the realisa- 
tion in a man’s inner being of God’s presence and relation to 
himself. ‘“¢Conscientia Dei, dum quis non hominum sed Dei 
respectu officio suo fungitur” (Calvin). ‘The consciousness that 
it is God’s will, and that God helps, gives strength to bear” (von 
Soden). 

&dikws. The Christian writer does not hesitate to say that a 
master may be “unjust” to his slave. Aristotle teaches that 
justice, in the proper sense of the word, does not exist between a 
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man and his chattels, his children or slaves, Eth. Vic. v. 10. 8, od 
yip €orw adiucia pds Ta attod drs, 76 SE KTHya Kat Td Téxvov, ews 
av 7% mwyAtxov Kat Hy XopicOy, oomep pépos airod, atrov.& ovGeis 
mpoatpetrar PAartev> OLd OdK EoTLW aOLKia Tpds atrov. 

20. totov yap khéos, ei Gpaptdvovtes Kal Kohadifdspevor Sropevelte ; 
“For what glory is it, if, when ye sin and are buffeted for it, ye shall 
endure it patiently?” KaAéos, which in the classics is mainly a 
poetical word, is found in Job xxviii. 22, xxx. 8. There may bea 
question whether dyaprévovres should be translated “when ye do 
wrong,” “for your faults,” as by A.V., or “when ye sin,” as by 
R.V. In favour of the first view it may be argued that the master 
would strike the slave, not for sin against God, but for neglect of 
duty towards himself. On the other hand, the xAéos comes from 
God, in whose eyes the neglect of earthly duty is sin. Further, 
duaprdvovres is balanced against dyaborowtvres in the following 
clause. Hence it should retain its usual sense here. 

GAN ei dyabororodytes Kal macxovtes. ‘But if, when ye do well, 
and suffer for it.” The words repeat rdoywv ddikws, and are anti- 
thetical to dpapravovres kal Kodadilopevor. 

21. eis Todto ydp ékdnOyte. “For unto this were ye called: 
because Christ also suffered for you.” Eis totro = eis 76 dya6o- 
movovyTas Kal TacxovTas troméevey. For timép A has répu. “Yrép is 
constantly thus used of Christ’s death; see for a good instance 
John xi. 50-52. Ilepé is employed in the same connexion, 1 Cor. 
1. 13, eoravphOn wept tov: cf. Matt. xxvi. 28. The difference 
appears to be that while imép means ‘on behalf of,” wepé conveys 
an allusion to the sin-offering, the wept duaprtias, and thus acquires a 
significance which does not attach to this rather colourless preposi- 
tion in itself. The MSS. often vary between the two, Mark xiv. 24; 
PT Corns > Gala, 45 Heb. y. 35; 1 Pet. 11.28. “When the apostle 
says that Christ also suffered on behalf of you, he means that the 
believer profits morally and spiritually by the pains of Christ in 
some way which he does not here define. In ver. 12 above we are 
taught that unbelievers also profit by the sight of the patient 
endurance of the brethren under undeserved suffering ; the disciple’s 
cross ‘‘ draws” as does that of his Master ; the sacrifice is the same 
in its degree, and so are the results. In the present passage St. 
Peter begins with the simple object of inculcating patience ; hence 
in the opening words he speaks of Christ as the great Example. 
But he proceeds quite naturally to enlarge and deepen the thought, 
and in the following verses Christ is set before us also as Sacrifice, 
as the Giver of the New Life, and as Shepherd. 

imodisrdvw is a late form for troXciro. “AroAwrdve, Kata- 
Ayrdvw are also found in secular authors. “Yroypapypds is used, 
2 Macc. ii. 28, of the “outlines” of a sketch which the artist fills in 
with details. But in Clem. Alex. Stvom. v. 8. 49 the word means 

10 
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“a copyhead” in a child’s exercise book, a perfect piece of writ- 
ing which the child is to imitate as exactly as it can. So here 
Christ is spoken of as the Pattern which we are to reproduce in 
every stroke of every letter, till our writing is a facsimile of the 
Master’s. 

22. 8s dpaptiav obk érolycer, ob8e cbpeOy Sodos ev TH OTOpaTL atTOU. 
From Isa. liii. 9, drt dvopiav odk eroinoev, ov0e dédov év TO oTdpart 
abrod. St. Peter has déuapriav for dvopiav, but his ovde ddAos cipéOy 
appears to be nearer the Hebrew than the ovdé déAov of the LXX. 
The R.V. has, “‘ Although he had done no violence, neither was any 
deceit in his mouth.” ‘The first clause Professor Cheyne translates, 
“although he had done no injustice.” The verse is a good illustra- 
tion of St. Peter’s method of composition, or manner of talking. 
Constantly there are reminiscences of Scripture, which at first are 
obscure, but are picked up again and made explicit. The sinless- 
ness of Christ we have had in the épvod duopov Kat doridov of 1. 19. 
AdxXos, ddoXos, in ii. 1, 2, point forward to Isaiah, and also to the 
quotation from the Psalms given in ill. To. 

28. ds oBopodpevos ovK avTeNoLddper. “AvTiAowopety is not found 
elsewhere in the Greek Bible. It is a natural and correct formative, 
but is quoted in the lexicon only from late writers. The language 
is a loose adaptation of Isa. lili. 7, @s duvds évavtiov Tod Keipovros 
apwvos, ovTws ovK dvoiye. Td ordua. This verse has already been 
alluded to in the dpvés of i. 19. From Acts vill. 32 we see that it 
was a favourite passage with the first Christians. The imperfect 
tenses, expressing habit, bring out the lesson of tropovy. 

mdoxwv ovK ymether may be illustrated by a passage in the 
Passio S. Perpetuae (Texts and Studies, ed. J. A. Robinson, 1891, 
p- 89). Some of the martyrs found it difficult to abstain from 
menacing words. As they left the court ‘‘ Perpetua sang psalms, but 
Reuocatus, Saturnilus, and Saturus addressed the crowd of by- 
standers, and, as they passed before Hilarianus, pointed their 
nee at him and said, Thou judgest us, but God will judge 
thee. 

mapedisov. “Committed Himself.” The verb is commonly 
used of handing persons over to a judge (see Liddell and Scott), but 
requires an accusative. ‘The omission of the object has occasioned 
some difficulty. Generally speaking, rapadiddvar tw 7B Sixacrypio 
means “to deliver up a malefactor for punishment,” and St. Peter’s 
words have been understood to mean that Christ handed over His 
persecutors to the judgment of God. But the whole drift of the 
passage forbids this interpretation, and there is nothing in the word 
rapadddvat itself to imply that the person handed over is guilty. 
It is better therefore to render ‘committed Himself.” A.V., R.V. 
have in the margin “committed His cause,” but in judicial phrases 
the object of the verb seems to be always personal. 
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_ 7 xKptvovtt Sikatws. Compare tov dapocwrohimrws xpivovra, 
at 

24. Ss Tas Guaptiag ... emt Td éUNov. ‘Who Himself carried 
up our sins in His own body on to the tree.” From Isa. liii. 
12, kal avros dmaprias ToAAOV avyveyxe, combined with Deut. xxi. 
23, OTL KexaTnpapevos trod Ocot Tas Kpeudmevos ert EvAov. The 
verse of Deuteronomy is quoted by St. Paul (Gal. iii, 13), and 
alluded to in those passages of Acts where St. Peter (v. 30, x. 39) 
and St. Paul (xiii. 29) speak of the Cross as 7d évdov.  "Avadépenv 
is commonly used in the LXX. of bringing a sacrifice and laying it 
upon the altar, and the phrase dvadépev émi 7ro E’Aov bears an 
unquestionable similarity to the common dvadépew émt 7d Ovo.ac- 
ayplov.« \asu ie 20s, Lev. xiv. 20; 2 Chron. xxxv. 163; .Bar: 1. 104 
1 Macc. iv. 53. Here St. Peter puts the Cross in the place of the 
altar. The addition of éri ro EvAov was, no doubt, suggested by the 
use of dvqveyxe in Isa. lil. 12. But the use of the verb in this 
verse appears to be due to the LXX. translators; in ver. 4 we have 
Tas dpaptias nuav péper, and the Hebrew word is the same in both 
places. Isaiah is alluding in both verses to the sin-offering. Pro- 
fessor Cheyne notes on ver. 4, ‘‘ The meaning is first of all that the 
consequences of the sins of his people fell upon him the innocent ; 
but next and chiefly that he bore his undeserved sufferings as a 
sacrifice on behalf of his people,” and adds that “ this is the first of 
twelve distinct assertions in this one chapter of the vicarious 
character of the sufferings of the Servant.” But the turn which St. 
Peter has given to the words represents Christ as not only the sin- 
offering, who bore the consequences of the sins of His people on 
the Cross of shame (jveyxev éxt tov EvAov), but as the priest who took 
the sins, or the sin-offering (7 duapria = 7a rept ris duaprias, Lev. 
vi. 26), and laid the sacrifice on the altar of the Cross (dvyveyxey 
érl 76 vXov). Thus Alford appears to be right in giving dvadépew 
here a double meaning ; but the two meanings “bear” and ‘carry ” 
both belong to the one Greek word, and St. Peter has done his 
best to cure the ambiguity by expanding Isaiah’s airés into the 
highly emphatic atros év 7 ocopatt atrov, which, reinforced as they 
are by the following péAwm, clearly mean ‘“‘ He Himself, by His own 
personal suffering, carried the sins up”; in other words, the Priest 
was also the Victim. 

Kiihl will not allow the analogy between dvadépew éri ro Evdov 
and dvadépew éxt 76 Ovovacryprov, nor will he admit any reference to 
sacrifice on the grounds (1) that the cross is never regarded as an 
altar (he should have said not elsewhere, and even this is doubtful, 
if we remember Heb. xiii. 10) ; (2) that nowhere are sins spoken of 
as the actual sacrifice (but see Lev. vi. 26 referred to above) ; (3) 
that in the Old Testament the body of the victim is never burnt 
upon the altar (this seems quite beside the point: the sin-offering is 
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certainly said évadépecOo1, and Isaac was actually laid upon the 
altar érdvw tov évrAwv, Gen. xxii. 9); (4) that, above all, we con- 
tradict the Old Testament idea of sacrifice, if we think of sin as 
laid upon the victim and brought with the victim to the altar, for 
nothing but what is pure can come to the altar before the sight of 
God (but the essence of sacrifice lies in the idea that the innocent 
victim is not polluted by the load of guilt which it carries). To 
évdov he takes to mean simply “die bei Sklaven iibliche Todes- 
strafe.” But in the apostle’s time 7d £vAov is not “a gibbet” but 
“the stocks,” Acts xvi. 24. Finally, he translates, ‘‘ He carried our 
sins up on to the tree and thereby took them from us,” adding by way 
of explanation, “‘ because He bore our sins, in their consequences, in 
form of sufferings, as evils, in His body, so that, with the life of His 
body, our sins and their consequences were destroyed.” But the 
real difficulty of the passage lies in the number of allusions which 
St. Peter has crowded into one short phrase, and Kuhl’s explanation 
leaves it untouched. 

iva Taig dpaptiats droyevdpevot TH Sukaroodvy Lyowper. “That 
having been loosed unto (from) sins we might live unto righteous- 
ness.” “Amoyyver$ar occurs only here in the New Testament, and 
is not found in the LXX. ; but Theodotion has it in Dan. ii. 1, in the 
sense of “‘to depart from.” In Herodotus and Thucydides it is 
put where dofavety might have been employed, perhaps by way of 
euphemism ; but this use does not appear to attach to the verb 
elsewhere. Schwartz notices three instances of its use in imperial 
times, Tatian, ad Graecos, vi., odx ws of Stwixot doypari€over Kare. 
tivas KvkAwV TepLodovs, yiwwomevov del Kal aroywouevwv: Galen, Hist. 
Phil. xxii. p. 612, 15, tTHv d€ POopav srav e€ dvtwv mpds TO py €ivar 
Kabiornrat Kabdrep ext tov aroyyvonévov Cowv: Plut. Consol. ad 
Apoll. xv. (Moralia, p. 109 F), aXX olee od Stadopav civar py 
yeverOar, 1) yevopevov aroyevécbar; All these passages are philoso- 
phical, and balance yiyveo@ar against droyiyvecOa, “coming ta 
be” against ‘‘ ceasing to be.” It seems highly doubtful whether 
aroylyverGa. could ever have been used as a direct antithesis ta 
éjv, and almost certain that it could not in St. Peter’s time. Hence 
it is better to translate not ‘having died unto sins,” but “having 
fallen away” or “having been loosed unto sins.” Grotius renders 
longefactt a peccatis ; von Soden, los von den Stinden. Beck takes 
the same view, and apparently Bengel, though his language is not 
quite clear. ‘There remains the difficulty of the dative; but this is 
no greater than in Rom. vi. 20, €AevOepou re TH Sukaroctvy. Here, 
as there, the case is determined by the antithesis. Thus St. Peter 
speaks here of the death of Christ as having for a distinct purpose 
that the believer should be set free from sin and brought into the 
new life of righteousness ; but the Pauline images of death or burial 
with Christ do not cross his mind. In this particular clause he is 
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speaking only of that aspect of our Lord’s death which is technically 
called Redemption, chap. i. 18 above. 

06 TS pwOdom idOyte. From Isa. lilt. 5, 7G porwre adrod jets 
idOypev. Here © LP and many cursives have of 76 poédom 
avrov, the avrod of the LXX. having been reinserted by a careless 
scribe. ModAwy (“wibex, frequens in corpore seruili,” Bengel) is not 
found elsewhere in the New Testament. The weals are those left 
by the scourging, John xix. 1; Matt. xxvii. 26; Mark xv. 15. “Ye 
were healed by His scars” is a strong expression of that belief in 
the value of vicarious suffering which recurs in an even stronger 
form in iii. 18. 

25. ire yap as mpdBata mravdpevor. “ For ye were as sheep 
going astray.” CK L P have wAavojpeva, ‘as sheep that go astray,” 
a needless attempt to simplify the grammar. The words are taken 
from Isa. hii. 6, ravres ws tpoBata érrAavnOnuev. 

GAN éreotpddyte viv emt Tov Townéva Kal emlckoTov Tov uxdv 
jpav. “But are now returned to the Shepherd and Overseer of 
your souls.” The aorist éreotpadyre is here clearly equivalent to 
the perfect. Cf. i. 12. “Emiorpépew means properly only “to turn 
towards,” but is used by Lucian and Plutarch of ‘turning back 
from error.” It is a favourite word with Plotinus to express what 
we call “‘conversion.” When a man forgets God he “turns away ” ; 
when he remembers his Father he “turns back” (éruorpéqerat). 
See Enn. v. 1. 1. The word is used in the same sense in the New 
Testament ; hence we may translate it “returns,” not simply “turns.” 

Tlouunv, Shepherd, and here Shepherd of souls (for uyx@y cf. 1. 9 
above), is a word that includes all that Christ does for our souls, 
loving care, feeding, instruction, guidance, government. It brings 
out the general ignorance and helplessness of man, who, without aid 
from above, can only go astray like sheep without a shepherd. In 
the Old Testament we have this figure in Ps. xxiii. ; Zech. xiil. 7 ; Isa. 
xl. 11 ; Ezek. xxxiv. 23, xxxvil. 24. In the Gospels we read of the 
sheep, Matt. x. 6, xxv. 33; Mark vi. 34; Luke xv. 4. Christ is 
Shepherd, Matt. ix. 36; Mark vi. 34; John X. 5 Heb. Xl. 20. 
Ilouaivew is used of Christ, Matt. i1. 6; Apoc. ii. 27, vil. ‘17, Xil. 
5, xix. 15 in the sense of “govern”; and of Christian ministers, 
John xxi. 16; Acts xx 28; 1 Pet-v.2. otuvy is used of the 
Christian flock, Matt. xxvi. 31 ; John x. 16; wotuvov, Luke xii. 32 ; 
Acts xx. 28; 1 Pet. v. 2, 3. It is curious that St. Paul never uses 
the metaphor, except of the Christian minister, and that but twice 
(Acts xx. 28; Eph. iv. 11). On the other hand, zou is never 
used of the Christian minister, except in this last passage from 
Ephesians. John x. shows clearly that it is an error to restrict 
shepherding to government, though this idea is, no doubt, always 
included; and St. Peter's phrase, Shepherd of souls (“souls Z 
including in his usage the whole of man’s spiritual nature), implies 
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that the Lord gives us all that is needful for intelligence, emotions, 
or will. 

’Exioxoros is here a description, not a title. It is nearly equiva- 
lent to wouujv: cf. Ezek. xxxiv. 11, dob eyo exlytiow 7a mrpoPura 
pov, Kal erurxeWouat aita: though it is more general. Philo, de 
Som. i. 15 (i. 634), calls God 6 rév édwv éxicxoros. The ecclesiasti- 
cal use of the word comes from Ps. cviii. (cix.) 8, quoted in Acts 1. 
20; in part also from Isa. lx. 17, xatacryjow Tois éricKdrovs alTav ev 
Sixarootvy, Kal Tovs diaxdvous airy év tigre, as quoted by Clement of 
Rome, xlti. 5. In Acts xx. 28 (“the flock wherein the Holy Ghost 
made you overseers”) éricxoros is used by St. Paul very much as 
St. Peter uses the word here, as a description, and in much the 
same sense as zroywnv. In the later Pauline Epistles (Phil. i. 1; 
1 Tim. iii. 2; Tit. i. 7), but not elsewhere in the New Testament, 
we find an official entitled "Ezicxoros, who in the two Pastoral 
Epistles appears to be also entitled Presbyter. 

It would seem that the ecclesiastical éafoxoros was taken from 
the Old Testament and carried with it its Jewish associations. The 
word was in common use among the Greeks, as Overseer is among 
ourselves, to denote kinds of supervision that were purely secular (see 
Hatch, Bampton Lectures, ed. 1882, p. 36 sqq.); but the ecclesiasti- 
cal use can be explained quite easily from the Old Testament, and 
there is no reason for attempting to derive it from other sources. 
Why St. Paul altered the recognised title of the Christian official we 
can only guess, but he may have been influenced by the words of 
Isaiah, in which the mention of dixatoovvyn and wioris as the divinely 
given qualifications of overseers and ministers fits in so aptly with 
his own views. See note in Addenda. 

*"Exioxoros contains an idea of eminence and authority which 
mperBvtepos in itself does not, and it had also, as we have seen, 
a loose connexion with the Apostolate. Hence, we may suppose, 
as one Elder came to be invested with special functions, he came 
also to be distinguished as ’Ezioxoros, which word then became a 
title, Bishop, no longer Overseer. 

III. 1. The Duty of Wives is inculcated also, Eph. y. 22 ; Col. 
iD, 19.2 WME, TE ah, 

dpolws may be taken closely with troraccdmevar: slaves are to 
be subject, so likewise wives. But it is best taken as referring to ii. 
17. Slaves areto show honour to masters, likewise wives to husbands. 
For the construction of troracadmevat, see note on ii. 18. Thesame 
phrase, troraccdpevar Tots idfows dvdpdow, is found in Ephesians and 
Titus, and with the omission of id/ous in Colossians also. See Intro- 
duction, p. 17. ‘Idéors strengthens the article rots, which by itself is 
possessive and means “your.” It gives the same sense that we find 
in the English, “your own husbands”; you belong to them in a 
special way, and your duty to them is very near and clear. Further, 
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it softens the rule of subjection. It is not obedience to a stranger 
that is required. 

a... KepdnOjoovrar, “ That if any obey not the word, they 
may without the word be won by the conversation of their wives.” 
The use of the future indicative after the final iva belongs to late 
and vulgar Greek (Cobet, Variae Lectiones, p. 508; Blass, p. 208); 
instances occur in Mark xv. 20; Luke xx. 10; 1 Cor. xiii. 3; Gal. 
ii. 4; Apoce. iil. 9, and elsewhere. 

2. émomtedoavtes. See note on ii. 12 above. In dvev dédyov the 
absence of the article is probably immaterial, and we may translate 
“without the word,” without any direct appeal to the teaching of 
Christ, which, in the eyes of an unbelieving husband, would have no 
authority. Otherwise the meaning will be “without a word”; the 
wife need not argue at all, the mere sight of her conduct will suffice. 
For the sense of xepdaivey, cf. Matt. xvili.15; 1 Cor. ix. 19-21. Itisa 
fine Christian expression, on which Leighton dwells with unction: “A 
soul converted is gained to itself, gained to the pastor, or friend, or 
wife, or husband who sought it, and gained to Jesus Christ ; added 
to His treasury, who thought not His own precious blood too dear 
to lay out for this gain.” A striking instance of the “ gaining” of 
the heathen husband by the Christian wife will be found in the 
account of Monnica in Augustine’s Confessions. But, though 
Monnica did not, to use a common expression, ‘‘ preach” to her 
husband, she owed her influence over him largely to wise words. 
The patient well-doing of the wife has power for the salvation of 
others ; cf. ii. 12 above. St. Peter, it will be observed, admits no 
questioning about the indissolubility of marriage in cases of religious 
disparity. At Corinth the question had been raised, and St. Paul 
expresses his personal opinion (I, not the Lord, 1 Cor. vii. 12) to 
the effect that the Christian partner should not seek divorce or 
separation, but that, if the heathen husband or wife choose to dis- 
solve the tie, it may be done. He adds, “ For what knowest thou, 
O wife, whether thou shalt save thy husband ?” 

thy év p6Rw dyviv dvactpopyy. ‘‘ Your conversation chaste in 
fear.” ‘‘ Your chaste conversation coupled with fear” (A.V., R.V.) 
hardly brings out with sufficient force the close collocation of év 
poBo &yvyv. The conversation is chaste, because it moves in the 
fear of God (cf. 11. 18 above). Here again St. Peter does not mean 
“fear of your husband,” though in Eph. v. 33 we read 9 6& yuv7 
iva poByrat Tov avdpa. 

3. dv gotw oby 6 éfwbev . . . Kdopos. On the use of the article 
in this passage, see Introduction, p. 4. The translation of A.V., 
“whose adorning let it not be that outward adorning,” is not 
strictly accurate, as 6 kécpos is not repeated. What St. Peter says is 
“whose must be, not the outward adornment of plaiting hair and 
putting round of jewels or putting on of robes, but the hidden man 
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of the heart.” Kécpos isin antithesis to avOpwzos, visible ornaments 
to the invisible soul. It is possible that there is a play on the two 
meanings of xécjos, “ ornaments,” and the “ world,” or “ multitude 
of men”; at any rate this supposition would help to explain the 
antithesis. As xdéapos is used in classical Greek, so mundus is used 
in classical Latin for all kinds of embellishments. Livy, xxxiv. 7, 
“ munditia et ornatus et cultus, haec feminarum insignia sunt : hunc 
mundum muliebrem appellarunt maiores nostri.” Tertullian (de 
habitu mul. 4) makes a distinction between ce/¢ws, jewellery and dress, 
and ornatus, the personal beautification of the toilet, and confines 
mundus to theformer. “ Cultum dicimus, quem mundum muliebrem 
uocant ; ornatum, quem immundum muliebrem conuenit dici. 
Ille in auro et argento et gemmis et uestibus deputatur ; iste in cura 
capilli et cutis et earum partium corporis quae oculos trahunt.” 

éumdoxs. Cf. x Tim. 1. 9-13. The two passages are very 
similar, but our Marriage Service nightly prefers that of St. Peter. 
On plaiting of hair, see Ovid, de arte am. 11. 136 sqq. It was an art 
highly cultivated by Greek and Roman ladies. 

mepiOécews. Ornaments of gold were worn round the hair (in 
the shape of golden nets), round the finger, arm, or ankle. 

4. & KpuTTés THs Kapdias dvOpwios. ‘The hidden person of the 
heart, clothed in the incorruptible of the meek and quiet spirit, 
which is in the sight of God of great price.” °Ev is used as in Jas. 
il. 2, dvnp xpvrodaxtvALos ev éoOHTt Aaprpa. With 76 adfaprov con- 
trast ypvaotov 7d droAdvpevov of 1. 7. The neuter adjective forms a 
substantive, and no substantive is to be supplied ; but the sense is as 
given by the R.V., “the incorruptible apparel.” The incorruptible 
or heavenly raiment and jewellery of the hidden person is the meek 
and quiet spirit which befits Christians ; whether the exact ante- 
cedent to 6 is 76 dpOaprov or rvedpua, it is impossible to decide, but 
the question does not affect the sense. IIvetya is here spirit, dis- 
position, temper, a sense which is not borne by the word elsewhere in 
the New Testament. In this Epistle zvedua, as applied to man, 
does not denote a distinct faculty, but is nearly equivalent to Wwyz). 
In iil. 18, 19, iv. 6 it means the whole of the inner nature of man 
as opposed to odpé, the body. Man is made up of body and Wuxi, 
or body and zvedua. veda denotes the inner nature as immaterial, 
invisible, impalpable, but this nature in its relation to God is Wuyy. 
Hence in i. 2 it is impossible to translate év éy:acpd Tvevparos, “in 
sanctification @f your spirit”; if this had been St. Peter's meaning 
he would have said év dywacud Woxns: cf. i. 22, Tas Woxas dudv 
nyvucores. Hence again, as applied to the Holy Spirit, zvedua means 
‘the Immaterial Being,” not a special influence or gift of God. It 
will help to make the matter clear if we observe that, in phrases 
which approach the one under consideration, St. Paul always defines 
mveduo. by a substantival genitive; thus we find zvetua Sovdcéas, 
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derias, copias, tpadrytos (1 Cor. iv. 21; Gal. vi. 1). All these are 
modelled upon the Hebrew wvedua katravigews (Rom. xi. 8 from Isa. 
xxix. 10), and imply that the frame of mind spoken of is breathed 
into the man by God, as the mvedya tot xdopov (1 Cor. ii. 12) is 
inspired into him by the spirit of evil. 

St. Paul uses “man” in much the same way as St. Peter, dis- 
tinguishing 6 é&w from 6 éow dvpwros (Rom. vii. 22 ; 2 Cor. iv. 16; 
Eph. iii. 16), and the “old” from the “‘new” man (Eph. iv. 22, 24; 
Col. i. 9). The commentators throw no light on this peculiar 
use Of dv@pwros for personality ; it seems to be Hebrew, and there 
are many phrases in the Old Testament that might suggest it, 
man of God, man whom the Lord doth choose, man of earth, and 
so on. 

5. oltw ydp wore. ‘‘ For in this manner in days of old the holy 
women also, who hoped in God, used to adorn themselves.” For 
eis Oedv NS reads éxi tov @edv. In its Biblical meaning (“I have 
hope”) éAzifw is followed by eis (2 Cor. i. 10): et with dative 
(1 Tim. iv. 10): éxé with accusative (1 Pet. i, 13; 1 Tim. v. 5). 
"Ev Xpiord, Kupiw, éAwi~w occur 1 Cor. xv. 19; Phil. i. 19; but 
this is not to be counted among the constructions of éAri@w, because 
év XpiorG may be added to any verb, and does not belong to one 
more than to another. Tloré, “in the days of old.” ‘The saintly 
women of the Old Testament are cited as a model for Christian 
matrons. Here we find another instance of St. Peter’s strong sense 
of the continuity of the religious life. There may be a hidden 
reference to Isaiah’s denunciation of women’s trinkery (iil. 16 sqq.) ; 
but St. Peter speaks not of what good women of old did not wear, 
but of what they did wear. They adorned themselves with a meek 
spirit by subjection, or because they were subject. 

6. kUptoy aitéy kadodoa. Gen. xviii. 12. Here again Monnica 
illustrates the language of St. Peter. When other matrons came 
to her and complained of their husbands, she would “blame their 
tongues, telling them that when once they had heard the marriage 
lines read over to them, they ought to have looked upon them as 
indentures by which they were made handmaids ; they ought there- 
fore to remember their condition, and not rebel against their lords 
and masters” (Comf. ix. 9. 2). 

fis eyevnOnte téxva, “Whose daughters ye are, as long as ye do 
well,” A.V. ‘Whose children ye now are, if ye do well,” R.V. 
These translations are substantially identical, and both give the aorist 
éyevnOnte the sense of the perfect yeyovare. There is no strong 
objection to this; cf. dvyyyéAy, 1. 12: ereotpadyrte, i. 25. There 
is, however, no sufficient reason why we should not keep the proper 
meaning of the aorist, and render “whose children ye became by 
doing good.” It is true that in this case a certain difficulty arises 
out of the participles. ’Ayaforowdoa Kai yn poBovpevas seems to be 
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clearly an exhortation; and the force of the exhortation may be 
thought to be somewhat blunted, if the apostle is taken to say that 
they have been doing good ever since they became children of 
Sarah, and even before that time. Yet this difficulty is rather 
artificial; the meaning may very well be “Ye became children of 
Sarah by doing good; continue so to do, or ye will cease to be 
her children.” Bengel regards the words ws Sdppa.. . Téxva as 
forming a parenthesis. On this view, troraccopevat d&yaborowwtcat 
foBovpevat all belong to éxdcpovy. Bengel’s expedient is allowed 
a place in the margin of the R.V., but it is unnecessary and awk- 
ward. 

réxva, THS Sappa is a phrase of much the same meaning as Téxva 
imaxojs (i. 14). Those who exhibit the same character as Sarah 
may be called in a figure her children. The words are as applic- 
able to matrons of Jewish as of heathen origin. 

kal pi) doBotpevar pydeptay mrdnow. From Prov. lil. 25, Kat od 
poByOnon wronow eredOotoav otSE oppis aoeBdv exepxomevas. This 
again is one of St. Peter’s favourite chapters; it is quoted again 
v. 5 below. I7éyows (quite a classical word) means fluttering, 
excitement, perturbation of spirit, caused by any passion, but more 
especially by fear. If the word retains its proper sense here, we 
must take it as a cognate accusative, and translate ‘‘are not afraid 
with any alarm.” But in Proverbs the epithet éreA@otcay and the 
parallelism with dpuds give it a concrete meaning, and it is better 
to render “are not afraid of any alarm.” St. Peter may be thinking, 
in the first place, of alarms caused by the ill-temper of a bad 
husband (it is probable that doeBdv dpyds was in his mind). Yet 
his words have a wider scope. Alarms about children, about 
servants, about the fortunes of the family, about the growing ill- 
will of heathen neighbours—the Christian matron who hopes on 
God will face them all unperturbed. 

7. Spoiws. Here, where there is no duty of subjection to be 
enforced, the “likewise” seems clearly to refer to ii. 17. Honour 
is due to all; honour therefore your wives. For the construction 
of cvvoixotvres, see ll. 18, iii. I. 

kata yvaou. “ According to knowledge,” like wise and sensible 
men who understand the due gradations of honour. The Pauline 
sense of yvéous, in which it signifies the understanding of spiritual 
mysteries, is quite foreign to St. Peter. In the following words we 
observe the same elegant classicism as in i. 19. The sense is 
precisely the same as if the author had written 76 yuvaixelw oKxever 
ds dobeveotépw. The husband is to pay honour to the wife as to the 
weaker vessel; such honour as is due to the weaker, that is to say, 
consideration, wise guidance, marital helpfulness. ‘Qs here has its 
common limiting force, and gives, not the reason for the honour, but 
a qualification of the command. xedos means—(r) a chattel, or 
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piece of furniture, Matt. xii. 29 ; Mark iii. 27; Luke viii. 16; oxedy 
in the same house differ in value and purpose, Rom. ix. 21-23 ; 
(2) an implement or instrument adapted to a particular end; thus 
we have oxedos éxAoyyjs, an elect instrument, Acts ix. 15; (3) a 
vessel which contains things, John xix. 29; (4) in 1 Thess. iv. 4 
oxedos may mean “wife,” a peculiar sense which the word bears 
sometimes in Rabbinical Hebrew; see Alford’s note. Here, how- 
ever, this meaning is excluded by the comparative doOeveotépw, which 
clearly implies that husband and wife are both vessels. As there 
is here no reference to purpose or contents, we must take oxetdos to 
mean simply ‘‘chattel.”. Husband and wife are both parts of the 
furniture of God’s house, though one is weaker and the other 
stronger. In the passage quoted from 1 Thess. some commentators 
give oxetos the sense of “body.” But it is doubtful whether the 
word ever has this sense. In 2 Cor. iv. 7, éxopev tov Gnoavpov TodTov 
év éaTpaxivots oKxeveow, the apostle does not mean in “ earthy bodies,” 
but uses a metaphor from money stored, as it often was, “in 
earthen jars.” In the present passage we can hardly suppose St. 
Peter to be thinking only of the bodily weakness of the wife. Many 
modern commentators, it should be noticed, connect the dative not 
with dmovewovres, but with ovvorxodyres. This leaves the honour 
without any restriction or limitation, which can hardly have been 
the apostle’s intention. 

@s Kal ouykdnpovopor xdpitos Lwijs.. “As being (not only 
husbands, but) also fellow-heirs of the grace of life.” B, the 
Vulgate, Armenian, and some cursives have ovyxAypovdmos. The 
first @s gives the limitation of the honour, the second its reason. 
The wife must not forget the duty of subjection ; the husband must 
remember that she, whom nature and the law make his inferior, is 
his equal, and may be his superior, in the eyes of God. Xdpus 
Cojs (the article again is dropped before a familiar phrase) is rightly 
understood by Alford to mean God’s gracious gift of life eternal ; 
for kAynpovopia compare i. 4; for xdpis, i. 13. Desire to make St. 
Peter speak the same language as St. Paul led Erasmus and Grotius 
to paraphrase the words by xdpus aoa or Cworowtca. NA, and 
some other authorities, including Jerome, read zrouxiAys xdpitos Cos : 
but the epithet has been inserted from iv. 10, where it is natural 
and appropriate. 

éyxémrecOar. “Hindered”; KL and other authorities have 
exkorrecOar, “cut off,” a stronger expression. Hofmann seems 
to be right in taking tuév as referring to the husbands alone; the 
sighs of the injured wife come between the husband’s prayerand 
God’s hearing: so St. James speaks of the complaints of the 
oppressed as frustrating prayer (v. 4). Others regard tyév as 
including both husbands and wives. The two cannot join in 
prayer, as they ought to do, for a blessing on their married life, 
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if there is injustice between them. Such prayers are “ hindered,” 
because the two are not agreed, and the one voice protests against 
the other. 

8. The imperatives still run on, and the section begins with 
adjectives and participles. Td 6 rédos, “finally,” is adverbial. 
Tédos 5é is more usual in the classics, but 76 8€ 7éXos is found in 
Plato, Laws, 740 E. With the word “finally” St. Peter turns from 
special to general admonitions. “‘Oyuddpoves mente, ovpraleis 
affectu, in rebus secundis et adversis,” Bengel. ‘“Opodpwv (not 
found elsewhere in the New Testament) is used by the Greek 
poets, as Homer, Z/. xxii. 263, dudppova Ovpov exovres. The word 
expresses rather likeness of sentiment or disposition than of opinion, 
but includes community of faith and hope. Cf. Rom. xii. 16, 
xv. 53 Phil. iii, 16. Svurabys (another drag deyduevov) is found in 
Aristotle, and denotes community of way, in the broad Greek sense, 
of all feelings whether of pleasure or of pain. For firddeAgou, see 
note on PiradeAdia, i. 22. EiorAayxvia in Eur. Rhesus, 192, means 
courage. But in Hebraistic Greek ovAdyxva are the seat of mercy, 
hence evorAayxvos here, and Eph. iv. 32, means tender-hearted, 
pitiful. For tazewddpoves, “ humble-minded,” K P have firddpoves, 
“courteous.” L, the Vulgate, and some other authorities exhibit 
both adjectives. Tazewdppwv is found in Proy. xxix. 23, and forms 
one of St. Peter’s many allusions to that book. 

9. ph drodi8dvtes KaKdy avytt Kakod. In Prov. xvil. 13 we read 
ds amodidwou Kaka avTl dyadv, od KwnOyoeTaL Kaka eK TOD OlKOU 
airov. St. Paul, Rom. xii. 17, has the same phrase as St. Peter, 
pndevi Kaxov dvtt Kakod amodudvres: cf. also 1 Thess. v. 15. The 
words Aowopiav dvtt AowWopias look back to ii. 23. Eis todro may 
refer to the preceding words (cf. ii. 21 above), or to those which 
follow. It is just possible to render, “Contrariwise blessing (for 
hereunto were ye called) in order that ye may inherit blessing” ; 
but the parenthesis is awkward, and the construction appears to be 
the same as in iy. 6, eis rotro . . . iva kpidou. It is better then 
to translate with R.V. “contrariwise blessing: for hereunto were ye 
called that ye should inherit blessing” or “a blessing.” The 
Christian hope is also the Christian rule. “ Bless, and ye shall be 
blessed,” is strictly parallel to “‘ Forgive, and ye shall be forgiven.” 

10. ydp. The “for” introduces a reason for the whole admoni- 
tion contained in vers. 8, 9, not merely for edAoyodvres. The 
passage whith St. Peter proceeds to cite treats not only of the 
tongue and its government, but of righteous conduct generally, 
The,words which follow are quoted verbatim from Ps. xxxiii. (xxxiv.) 
13-17, except that in the first verse the LXX. has ris éorwv dvOpwros 
6 Oluv Conv, dyarav hpépas idetv ayabas ; The Hebrew is translated 
in the R.V. ““What man is he that desireth life, and loveth many 
days, that he may see good?” St. Peter has, “ He that willeth to 
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love life and see good days.” Possibly his interpreter, who wrote 
better Greek than the LXX.as a rule, may have been influenced by 
the feeling that 6 6éAwy Cwyv could carry no meaning to Greek ears. 
"Ayarév idety again is not Greek: déyarav Cohy, though unusual, 
may be defended by 2 Tim. iv. 10, dyarjoas tov viv aidva. Else- 
where the object of the verb is nearly always personal. 

fw means this present earthly life (though de Wette and some 
few others have taken it of life eternal). ‘‘ He that willeth ” can in 
spite of all sorrow and unjust usage make his life lovely and his 
days good. The words may be taken in connexion with i. 6-19, 
but the tenor is different. There the Christian has a joy arising out 
of persecution itself, the joy of the soldier who looks forward to 
victory ; here life in itself may be made sweet and delectable by 
righteousness. The passage illustrates the essentially Hebrew 
character of St. Peter’s mind; it serves as a relief to his profound 
sense of the insufficiency of this life ; it shows that persecution was 
as yet no more than a not intolerable vexation, while to such of his 
readers as were Gentiles it would convey in a very persuasive 
manner what is meant by “ good days.” 

12. éml Suxaious. The eyes of the Lord are upon righteous men 
for their good, and His ears are turned towards their prayer. 
Aixatos is quoted from the Old Testament, in the sense which there 
it bears; cf. 2 Pet. ii. 7, dékatov Adr. But the face of the Lord is 
upon men who do evil, not for their good. For the omission of the 
article with zrovodvras, cf. il. 7. 

13. kat tis 6 kaxdowv Guas; “ Who is he that can harm you?” 
Who is able to do you any real hurt? The words are taken from 
Isa. 1. 9, id0b Kuptos BonOyoa por, tis Kaxdoe pe; The R.V. has 
‘Who is he that will harm you?” that is to say, Who will wish to do 
you any hurt? This rendering might be defended by the words of 
the Didache, i. 3, tpets 8 dyarGre trois pucotvras byas Kat oby eLere 
éyOpov, where possibly we have a reminiscence and attempted 
explanation of St. Peter’s words. But the apostle clearly thought 
that suffering is the lot of Christians, and there could be no rdcxew 
ddikws without ddicotvres. ZyAwrai, “zealous ardent lovers”: the 
word, which is quite classical, is similarly used in 1 Cor. xiv. 12; 
Tite iu. TA. 

14. ad ef kal mécyorte. “ But if ye should even suffer.” Ei 
xa generally introduces a supposition which is more or less improb- 
able. The optative is rarely used in hypothetical sentences in the 
New Testament ; indeed the mood was becoming obsolete in vulgar 
Greek. See Blass, pp. 37,220. St. Peter here seems to have had 
in his mind the words of our Lord, Matt. v. ro, paxdpuot ob 
deduwyjLevot evecev Oikatoovyns. It will be observed that he uses 
Sixaroovvy in the old Hebrew sense, as did our Lord Himself (cf. 
Siucafovs above), and that he gives paxdpios that full sense in 
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which it is used in the Gospels, in Jas. i. 12, 25, and in the Apoc. 
xiv. 13 (and six other passages). St. Paul uses it in the same way 
three times in quotations, Acts xx. 35 (in a saying of our Lord’s), 
Rom. iv. 7, 8 (from the Old Testament) ; in 1 Tim. 1. 11, vi. 15 he 
applies it to God ; in Tit. ii. 13 to blessed hope; but, when he uses 
it of man, gives the word a lower sense (= happy), Acts xxvi. 2 ; 
1 Cor. vii. 40 ; perhaps even in Rom. xiv. 22. 

tov Be HéBov adtav ph poByOyre. “ Be not afraid of their terror.” 
Do not fear their threats. 080s has here a concrete sense, like 
mréno.s in ili, 6. The words are from Isa. viii. 12, 13, tov dé PoBov 
airod ob py poBnOjre ode py TapaxOnre Kvpiov abrov dyiacare. The 
passage runs, ‘‘ Say ye not, a conspiracy, concerning all whereof this 
people shall say a conspiracy ; neither fear ye their fear, nor be in 
dread thereof.” In the LXX. the meaning is “‘do not be afraid as 
they are,” and ¢¢fov is a cognate accusative. To this extent St. 
Peter has changed the sense of the original. For the meaning here 
can hardly be, “ Do not be afraid, as your heathen neighbours are, 
of mere earthly misfortunes.” 

15. Kupioy 8€ tov Xpiotov dyidoate. ‘‘ But sanctify the Lord, 
that is to say, the Christ.” The words tov Xpiordy are substituted 
for adréy in the text of Isaiah to make the meaning clear. Some of 
the early readers of the Epistle were alarmed by this change ; hence 
in K L P and some other authorities we find a variant tov @eov for 
Tov Xpirrov. The R.V. has, ‘‘ But sanctify in your hearts Christ as 
Lord,” taking Kvpuov as predicate by reason of the absence of the 
article. This translation might stand, if we took the words by them- 
selves and out of connexion with the Isaianic text, but not other- 
wise. ‘Che absence of the article before Kvpuos has no significance. 
In any case the Christological import of the passage is not affected. 
‘Ayidoare is sufficiently explained by the words which follow in 
Isaiah, “‘ Let Him be your fear, and let Him be your dread.” 

Eroipor del mpds dmodoyiav. ‘Always ready for an answer to 
every man that asketh you a reason concerning the hope that is in 
you.” We might have expected zepi ris év tyiv wiorews, but in St. 
Peter's mind the two words are very nearly identical. *AzoAoyia 
(followed by a dative, as in 1 Cor. ix. 3) means any kind of answer 
or self-justification, whether formal before a judge, or informal. 
Here wavri fixes the word to the latter sense. Adyov aireiy is a 
classical phrase. Every cultivated sensible man was expected by 
the Greeks #0 be prepared Adyov diwWevat te kat SéEacGar, to discuss 
questions of opinion or conduct intelligently and temperately, to 
give and receive a reason. The phrase Adyov dzodiddvat, below, iv. 
5, is quite different. ®d@ov (cf. i. 18, iii. 2) is fear of God, not of 
man. It is surely not fanciful to see here an allusion to St. Peter’s 
own experience. When the critical moment came upon him, he 
was not ready with his answer, and so denied his Lord. Further, it 
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was through want of meekness and fear that he denied ; of meek- 
ness, because he had fancied that he loved the Lord “more than 
these”; and of fear, because though he feared man, the Lord at the 
moment was not his dread. 

16. ouvetSnow exovtes dyabiy... dvactpophy. “ Having a good 
conscience ; in order that, wherein ye are spoken against, those who 
revile your conversation, which is good in Christ, may be ashamed.” 
For ovvetdnow, see ii, 19. "Ev @ xaradaXeiobe, the very thing 
wherein ye are spoken against, is the dvaorpo¢y: cf. ii. 12, 
avaotpopiy €xovtes KaAdnv, Wa, év & katadadodow. Constantly the 
apostle repeats his phrases with new significance and in a new light. 
In the former passage he speaks of the righteousness of the 
Christian as likely to promote the conversion of the heathen, here 
simply as stopping the mouths of his defamers. Ti dyabiy év 
Xpio7é are to be taken together ; cf. rHv ev PoBw ayviv avactpodyy, 
iii. 2. Three times (here and vy. 10, 14) St. Peter uses the phrase 
év Xpior@, which in the Pauline Epistles is very common (there are 
thirteen instances in Romans). Elsewhere it is not found ; but the 
idea that all is in Christ constantly recurs in John’s Gospel, i. 4, vi. 
56, XIV. 20, XV. I-5, XVI. 33, xvil. 21. The phrase ev Xpior@ is 
mystical, and this is why St. Paul loves it. But it is not necessary 
to suppose that he invented it. “Emnpedfovres is generally regarded 
as governing dvaotpopyy, which is a possible construction (see Luke 
vi. 28). But in good Greek the verb is not transitive, and is 
followed by a dative or preposition. Here it would be quite 
possible to take dvacrpodyv with KxatatcyvvGdcou, ‘that those who 
revile you may be abashed by your good conversation” ; nor is the 
position of iuév a conclusive argument against this rendering. 

17. kpetrtoy ydp. A further reason for patient endurance. Not 
only will it silence calumny, but it is Christlike, and it has a value 
for others. Here again recurs the thought involved in i. 12, and in 
the trép iuav of il, 21. There is a parallelism between the suffer- 
ings of Christ and those of the Christian, but it is not quite clear 
how far it is meant to be carried. i 6éAou ro GéAnpa, “if the will 
of God should will,” is a rugged emphatic pleonasm, similar in sense 
to the «i d¢ov of i. 6. For the optative, see note on ver. 14 above. 

18. dt. Kat Xpiotds Gat rept duaptidy dréGave. It is better 
“because Christ also once for all died for sins.” "Amé@avevy, 8 AC, 
and all the Versions ; BK LP have éwafe. “Azaé, asin Heb. ix. 28, 
distinguishes the one sacrifice of Christ from the repeated deaths of 
victims under the Law. Uepi dyaprias is the regular phrase for the 
sin-offering, Lev. v. 7, vi. 30; Ps. xxxix. (xl.) 7 ; Ezek. xliii. 21. “Yep 
dmaptias occurs in Ezek. xliii. 25, xliv. 29, xlv.17, xlvi. 20, The sin- 
offering was propitiatory, Lev. v. 6, kat éAdoerau epi airod 6 iepeds 
Tept THS Gpaptias adrod Hs nuapre, Kat apeOnoerar airo y duaptia, and 
is called iNacpds, Ezek. xliv. 27. Christ suffered not for particular 
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offences, but for all sins of all men; hence in the New Testament 
we frequently find epi or trép duapridv, Heb. v. 1, 3, x: 26; 
1 John ii. 2; 1 Cor. xv. 3; Gal. i. 4. He died as the one true sin- 
offering, dékatos iwép ddixwy, just on behalf of unjust. In 1. 19 we 
read that the sinlessness of Christ gave His Blood its value. What 
we see in the world is that the unjust man is saved, or made 
better, by the sufferings of the just, who not only sets an attractive 
example, but actually bears the punishment of the unjust. The 
consequence of moral evil is moral insensibility ; the pain of wrong- 
doing is felt, at any rate in the first instance, by the innocent person 
who desires to amend the offender; take, for example, the anguish 
of a mother over a theft committed by her child. In the police 
courts a different rule prevails; there zwdex damnatur cum nocens 
absoluitur. Owing to a confusion between these two forms of 
justice, the human and the divine, St. Peter’s words, dékavos iép 
dd(kwv, have often given great offence. Plotinus, one of the best and 
ablest of men, says, probably with reference to Christianity, kaxovs 
de yevopévous G£todv aAovs adtOv cwrnpas civar EavTods TpoEMEVOUS Ov 
Oewitdv edxiv Tovovpevwy, ‘for men who have become evil to demand 
that others should be their saviours by sacrifice of themselves is not 
lawful even in prayer,” Zz. il. 2. 9. The Neoplatonist admitted 
that my suffering makes me better, but thought it absurd to suppose 
that the suffering of another could do so. The same difficulty lay 
at the root of Socinianism (see Ritschl, Christian Doctrine of Justifi- 
cation and Reconciliation, Eng. trans. p. 299 sqq.). 

iva Has tpocaydyy TH OcG. “That He might bring us to God.” 
As to the mood of zpocayayy, it may be noticed that the optative is 
never found in the New Testament in final clauses; see Blass, pp. 
211, 220. The meaning of zpoodyew has been much debated. It 
is used of the priests, Aaron and his sons, whom Moses “ brings 
before God,” and who may be regarded as sacrificial gifts. Thus in 
Ex. xxix. 4, cal ’Aapov kat rods viobs aitod rpoodées ei tas Ovpas THs 
TKHYAS TOD paptupiov: cf. ver. To of the same chapter, xat mpoodé€ers 
Tov pooxov ert tas Olpas Tis oKyvAs TOD paptupiov. Hence Kihl 
understands the meaning to be “that He might make us priests to 
God.” But there does not appear to be any reference here to the 
priesthood of the Christian; and in the passages quoted, as von 
Soden points out, tpoodyev merely means “to bring near.” Others 
have supposed the phrase to signify “that He might make us a 
sacrifice to God” ; mpoodyew being frequently used of the victim, 
Lev. iii. 12, 1v. 4, vill. 14. But this sense is inapplicable here ; for, 
in the words immediately preceding, Christ is spoken of as being 
Himself the Victim. If, therefore, tpoodyew possesses here any 
sacrificial sense at all, it is merely in a distant and indirect way. 
We shall find the best explanation in Eph. ii. 18, iii, r2; Heb. 
iv. 16, Vil. 25, X. 22, xii, 22, where, as von Soden says, the free 
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access of Christians to the Father corresponds to the priestly 
mpoodyew of Christ. The sin-offering opens the door and leads us 
through it. 

Oavarwbets, Lwomonfets. “Being put to death in flesh, but 
quickened in spirit.” The participles are not antecedent in point 
of time to éréfave, but there is no difficulty in this; they are 
equivalent to és €GavardOy, eLworounOy. The datives capxi, rvevpare 
are antithetical ; Christ died in body, and was quickened in soul or 
spirit. St. Peter does not mean that the spirit had died. The 
divine spirit of Christ which was in the prophets (i. rr) cannot have 
been subject to dissolution; and we can hardly suppose the 
meaning to be that His human spirit was first destroyed and then 
re-created, for there is no trace of such an idea elsewhere in the 
Bible, and the next verse shows that in St. Peter’s view the spirits 
of the antediluvians were alive. We may explain lwozouneis 
perhaps by the xadpis fwhs of iil. 7. The life of heaven is not 
unnaturally distinguished from that of earth as a new life, a second 
avayévvnows, a fresh grace of God, though the two are continuous 
and not disparate. Or we may compare John x. 18, “I have 
power to lay down My life, and I have power to take it again,” 
where the life is spoken of as ending and beginning again, yet the 
“T” continues through the change. All phrases which apply to the 
point of transition from the old life to the new are necessarily vague, 
and the speculations which may be built upon them are endless. 

How far are we to suppose the parallelism between the Passion 
of Christ and that of the Christian to extend? If we read dreavey 
for érafev one point of similarity is greatly attenuated, for nowhere 
in the Epistle does St. Peter regard the sufferings of the brethren as 
likely to culminate in a violent death. A great number of modern 
commentators have found a parallel in drag. ‘‘ He suffered once ; 
His sufferings are summed up and passed away; He shall suffer no 
more. And we are suffering dra; it shall soon be so thought of 
and looked back upon” (Alford). But this interpretation also 
would vanish with ézaev, and is in any case rather artificial. 
Nothing, then, seems to remain except epi dpapridv, dikatos, wa 
’ apooayayy, and capxi. He died as the innocent sin-offering, and 
our innocent sufferings have in their degree a similar value; He 
brought us near to God, and we may bring others. But these 
lessons are only allusively conveyed, and do not lie on the surface. 
The apostle makes clear his chief point in iv. 1 sqq.: Christ 
suffered in the flesh, and in the flesh we also must suffer. 

19, 20. vg... 8 S8aros. “In which also He went and 
preached unto the spirits in prison; which aforetime were disobe- 
dient, when the longsuffering of God was waiting in the days of 
Noah, while the ark was a preparing, whereunto few, that is, eight 
souls escaped through water.” 

II 
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19. This and the following verse seem to be primarily intended 
as a proof of CworounGeis. After our Lord’s Death He still lived and 
ministered. The order of time is dwéOave, ropevfels éxyprgev, ds 
corwv ev deEta Tod Ocod wopevbels eis odpavdv. There can be no doubt 
that the event referred to is placed between the Crucifixion and the 
Ascension. We must therefore dismiss the explanation of Augus- 
tine, Bede, Aquinas, and others, that Christ was in Noah when 
Noah preached repentance to the people of his time. On this view 
bre dmeéed€éxero is taken with éxjpugev, not with drevOjoacu, and rots 
év dvAakp is understood to mean “those who were then in the 
prison of sin,” or “ those who are now in the prison of Hades, but 
were then alive.” 

What St. Peter says is that Christ not only ministered to men 
upon earth, but also (ka/) went as a spirit to preach to spirits in 
prison. Of these spirits we are told that they had been disobedient 
in the days of Noah. 

But who were the spirits? The context seems to imply that 
they were those of the men who refused to listen to Noah. 
Ilvevuara may be used of men after death (Heb. xii. 23), and the 
vexpots of iv. 6 fixes this as the right sense. 

The edynyyedtoOy, again, of iv. 6 must be taken to prove that in 
St. Peter’s view our Lord preached the gospel to these spirits, and 
offered them a place of repentance. Under the influence of later 
theological ideas many commentators have been unwilling to admit 
this, maintaining (1) that Christ must have preached to them not 
hope, but condemnation ; or (2) that He preached only to those 
that were righteous ; or (3) only to those who, though disobedient, 
repented in the hour of death; or (4) that He preached the gospel 
to those who had been just, and condemnation to those who had 
disobeyed. But all these afterthoughts are excluded by the text. 
St. Peter clearly means that all the men of the time except eight 
souls were disobedient. 

Again, these explanations are all needless. The thought which 
underlies St. Peter’s words is that there can be no salvation without 
repentance, and that there is no fair chance of repentance without 
the hearing of the gospel. Those who lived before the Advent of 
our Lord could not hear, and therefore God’s mercy would not 
condemn them finally till they had listened to this last appeal. So 
Clement of Alexandria says (Stvom. vi. 6. 48) that it would have 
been mAcovegias ob THs Tvxovcns epyov, “ extremely unfair,” to con- 
demn men for not knowing what they could not know. Clement is 
referring to this very passage, though he does not actually quote it. 
Thus St. Peter does not here contemplate the case of those who 
have actually heard the gospel and refused it (on this point 
see il. 6-8). 

It is probable that St. Peter is here expressing ina modified form 
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a belief which was current in the Jewish schools. In the Book of 
Enoch (ed. Charles, chaps. Ix. 5, 25, Ixiv., lxix. 26) will be found 
obscure and mutilated passages which may be taken to mean that 
the antediluvian sinners, the giants, and the men whom they 
deluded, have a time of repentance allowed them between the first 
judgment (the Deluge) and the final judgment at the end of the 
world. In the last passage referred to we read that there was great 
joy among them “because the name of the Son of Man was 
revealed unto them.” Weber (quoted by Kuhl) cites two passages 
from the ereschit Radda, ‘“ But when they that are bound, they that 
are in Gehinnom, saw the light of the Messiah, they rejoiced to 
receive Him”; and again, “ This is that which stands written: We 
shall rejoice and exult in Thee. When? When the captives climb 
up out of hell and the Shechinah at their head.” See also Gfrorer, 
Jahrhundert des Hetls, ii. p. 77 sqq. St. Peter limits this Jewish 
doctrine to the special case of those who have not heard the gospel 
on earth. It will be observed also that he alludes to Jewish tradi- 
tion without expressly quoting it. 

In the second century we find references to a passage which is 
quoted as from the Old Testament (Irenaeus, ili. 20. 4, ascribes it to 
Isaiah, iv. 22. 1 to Jeremiah ; Justin, Zxypho, 72, ascribes it to Jere- 
miah, but adds that the Jews had recently cut it out of the Bible), 
euvnaOn € Kipuos 6 @cds Gyvos “IopaiA tov vexpov atrod, Tov KeKoupy- 
peo eis yav xdparos, Kal KatéBy mpos aitods etayyeAicacbat airois 
To swtypiov avtov. The source of this passage is unknown, but it 
probably comes from some Jewish apocalypse. 

It will be observed that what St. Peter affirms here is not simply 
the Descensus ad Inferos, which is already contained in his Pente- 
costal sermon, Acts ii. 27, in Luke xxiii. 43, possibly in Eph. iv 9, 
but a special form of the Descensus, the Harrowing of Hell. Pos- 
sibly this belief underlies Matt. xxvii. 52, 53; it is connected with 
this passage of the Gospel in the Zestamenta XII. Patriarcharum, 
Levit, 4, cxvevopévov Tov gdov émi TH AVE Tod tWicrov. See also 
Hermas, S¢m. ix. 16. 5-7 ; Iren. iv. 33. 1, 12, V. 31. 1; the Presbyter 
in Irenaeus, iv. 27. 2; Marcion in Irenaeus, i. 27. 25 the F ragment of 
the Gospel of Peter, 41 ; Tert. de Anima, 55 ; Origen, Celsus, i. 43 ; 
in Lucam, Hom. iv. (Lomm. v. 99) ; 7” Joan. ii. 30 (Lomm. i. 158) ; 
Acta Thaddaei in Eus. H. £. i. 13. 20; Ignatius, AZagn. ix. 3. 

20. édiyou may imply a reminiscence of the question—Are there 
few that be saved? Luke xiii. 23. 

éxTd Woxat. Gen. vii. 7, viii. 18. Vuxai, of living men, Acts 
ii, 41, xxvii. 37; Rom. xiii. 1; Apoc. xvi. 3, and elsewhere. 

SieodOnoav. Cf. Thuc. i, 110, Kat oALyou am0 ToAAOV Topevo- 
pevot Sua THs AuBins és Kupnvyv éodOnoay: iv. 113, duacdLovTae €s THV 
AjcvOov. Averé@yoay dé must mean “escaped through ” ; the water 
already surrounded them when they fled into the ark. 
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Many commentators here give év¢ its instrumental force, “ were 
saved by water.” This not only gives the preposition a sense 
different from that which it bears in the compound verb, and neces- 
sitates our translating «is qv “in which,” but produces an impossible 
sense. The very object of the ark was to save Noah from the 
water. 

The difficulty which suggested this false translation arises from 
arguing back, on a mistaken analogy, from the antitype to the type. 
St. Peter has been thought to mean that in Baptism we are saved 
by water, and that therefore Noah was saved in the same way. But 
St. Peter, on the contrary, says here, in this particular figure, that 
we pass through the water of Baptism into safety, as Noah passed 
through the Flood into the ark. Similar language is used elsewhere 
of Baptism. ‘Our fathers all passed through the sea, and were all 
baptized unto Moses in the cloud and in the sea,” 1 Cor. x. 1, 2. 
Here also the figure is substantially the same, that of escape through 
water. In Rom. vi. 3, again, the water represents the Death of 
Christ, through which we pass to the Resurrection. In all these 
figures the stress is laid, not on the water, but on the going into or 
under the water, and the rising from it and leaving it. The water 
expresses, not the instrument through which we receive the grace, 
but rather the evil life which we leave behind. Of course the water, 
being tied to the sacrament by divine command, is a condition of 
the grace; but this particular point is not directly involved in the 
figure of the ark. To bring out this point other figures are needed, 
such as that of washing, to which an allusion immediately follows. 

21. “Which, in an antitype, Baptism, not the putting away of 
filth of flesh, but a question of a good conscience, brings you also 
safe to God.” &, the Coptic, and Aethiopic omit 6: Erasmus, follow- 
ing some cursives, read 6, a mere device to make the construction 
easier. The antecedent to 6 is either vdwp or 7d dtacwSjvar dv 
voaros: but St. Peter suddenly changes his figure, introducing two 
new metaphors ; hence arises the embarrassment of the grammar. 
The mention of Noah had led him to speak of Baptism, which at 
first strikes him as analogous to the Flood, inasmuch as it is a 
deliverance from drowning in the waters of sin. But here he is 
struck by the thought that this is not an adequate account of Bap- 
tism, or that there are other aspects of the sacrament which are 
equally valuable. It has an outward and an inward part; it is a 
washing, a question which brings you safe to God. No trace of the 
parallel which he set out to draw remains except in eis @edv = els THyy 
KiBoror, and dv dvacrdcews = Ov bdaros. The word évrirurov is used 
also Heb. ix. 24 (see Bishop Westcott’s note there), Properly 
speaking, the type is the seal of which the antitype is the impres- 
sion, or the original document (76 aéGevrixdv) of which the antitype 
is the copy. In Hebrews the earthly temple is antitype of the 
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eternal. This is the general use; cf. 2 Clem. xiv. (see Bishop 
Lightfoot’s note) Const. App. v. 14. 4, vi. 30. 1, where the Flesh of 
Christ is the antitype of His Spirit, or the bread and wine of His 
Body and Blood. But St. Peter uses dvrirvrov of the nobler 
member of the pair of relatives, of that to which the rvzos points 
and in which it finds its fulfilment, of the seal not of the 
copy. 

odter Bdnticpa is a strong phrase. Cf. Mark xvi. 16, 6 mucredoas 
kat Barrels ocwbyjoera: ‘Tit. ii. 5, eowoev as dua ovtpod 
madwyyeverias Kat dvaxawécews Ivevtyatos “Ayiov. But St. Peter’s 
phrase goes beyond either of these. For dé@eo.s see damobeuevor, 
ii. t ; both this word and fvzos are drag Aeydpeva. For cvveidyors 
aya6y cf. il. 19, ili. 16. Baptism is not merely an outward and 
visible form, but an inward and spiritual grace; not merely a 
cleansing of the body, but a cleansing of the soul. But instead of 
writing od wapkds arodeots pirov GAAa Woyns, St. Peter substitutes for 
Weyns the difficult words cvvedyoews dyabns érepitypa. “Exepwrav 
means to ask a question, or, in later Greek, to ask for a thing. 
’"Exepwrnpma accordingly means either ‘fa question” or ‘a demand.” 

Commentators almost universally couple «is @edv with ovve- 
dyoews ayabns érepwornya, and understand the meaning to be prayer 
to God of (proceeding from) a good conscience, or prayer to God 
for a good conscience, or inquiry of a good conscience after God. 
The last version (Alford’s) is based upon 2 Kings xi. 7, kat érypo- 
tycev Aavid eis eipyvnv “Iwd8: “ David asked about the peace, or 
health, of Joab.” But it requires érepdryows: and though this 
is perhaps not an insuperable difficulty, yet “inquiry after God” 
applies to one who is just turning towards the light, not to one who 
has made up his mind and is actually being baptized. ‘To the other 
two renderings it is a fatal objection that érepwray signifies to ask 
men for favours, Ps. cxxxvi. (cxxxvil.) 3; Matt. xvi. 1, but is not 
used of prayer to God. Lastly, none of these explanations gives 
the sense required. What we want is a version which will not only 
express the inner reality of baptism, but express it in a shape which 
forms an antithesis to capkds amdbeors pirov. 

The best way seems to be to take cis @edv with cafe, so as to 
form an antithesis to dvecwOynoav «is THY KLBwrdv, and to understand 
érepornua of the Baptismal “question” or “demand.” Faith and 
repentance are the antecedent conditions of baptism ; they may be 
said to make “a good conscience,” and to be the real “ putting 
off of the filth of the soul.” The candidate must always have been 
asked, in the form of words familiar in later times, or in some other, 
whether he possessed these qualifications. We may translate 
“question of” or “concerning,” or “demand for, a good con- 
science,” the question, “Dost thou believe?” the demand, ‘Wilt 
thou renounce?” “ Wilt thou obey?” 
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80 dvactdcews “Inood Xpiotod. “Through the resurrection of 
Jesus Christ.” The words are formally parallel to 6’ téaros. They 
are connected grammatically with ode: and baptism saves us 
through, in the sense of by the virtue of the Resurrection. Here 
again, then, the mixture of metaphors causes a slight difficulty ; but 
this is met by using the word “through,” which, like the Greek dud, 
means both “ passing through” and “by means of.” 

Regeneration is connected with the Resurrection above, i. 3. 

22. 8s éomv év Se&iG. Christ is spoken of here as “being” at 
the right hand of God, cf. Rom. viii. 34. The phrase “sitting” 
comes from Ps. cx. (Matt. xxii. 44), but was used by our Lord 
Himself, Matt. xxvi. 64; Mark xiv. 62; Luke xxi. 69; cf. Eph. 
i. 20; Heb. i. 13, x. 12, xii. 2; Mark xvi. 19; Acts ii. 34 (where 
Ps. cx. is quoted by St. Peter). St. Stephen (Acts vil. 55, 56) saw 
the Son of Man “standing” at the right hand of God, as if He had 
risen from the throne to succour His dying servant; with this 
compare the story of Carpus in Z. 8 of Dionysius the Areopagite. 
See also Dr. Milligan, Z%e Ascension of our Lord, p. 58. 

mopeuOets eis otpavdy. The Resurrection is distinguished from 
the Ascension, though the interval of time is not stated. 

imotayevtwy att dyyéhov Kal efoucidy Kat Suvduewy. ‘Angels 
and authorities and powers having been made subject unto Him.” 
Cf. Rom. viii. 38, ovre dyyeAor, otre dpyat, ovre evertara, ove 
peAAovTa, ovTE Suvdpets, oUTE Vwpua, OTE BaGos, OTE TIS KTioLS ETEpa: 
Eph. i. 21, trepdvw dons apyns Kal éfovoias kal duvapews Kat Kupid- 
THTOS . . . Kai TavTa, tréragey KTA.: Col. il, 10, Kepady Tacs apyis 
kat é@€ovcias. For the verb wtaordocew cf. also 1 Cor. xv. 27; 
Heb. ii. 8: its use was suggested by Ps. viii. 7, mavra tméra€as 
trokdtw Tov wodav attod. See the Book of Enoch (ed. Charles, 
lxi. 10; the passage comes just before one of the Noachic frag- 
ments which St. Peter may possibly have had in view in the 
preceding verses), ‘And He will call on all the host of the heavens, 
and all the holy ones above, and the host of God, the Cherubim, 
Seraphim, and Ophanim, and all the angels of power, and all the 
angels of principalities.” This part of Enoch, Mr. Charles thinks, 
was written between B.c. 94-79, or more precisely between B.c. 
70-64. From some such source are derived the angelic divisions 
as they are given both by St. Peter and St. Paul. Enoch’s phrase 
opens a question whether we ought not, in the present passage, to 
translate “angels both of authorities and of powers.” The 
“authorities and powers” probably mean the departments of 
nature over which the several angelic orders bear sway. In the 
Book of Jubilees (ed. Charles, p. 5), the highest angels are those 
that stand before the Face, next come the angels of Glory, then 
angels of Winds, of Clouds and Darkness, of Snow, Hail, Frost, 
and so on, 
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IV. 1. Xpiotod ody madvtos . . . dpaptias. Here also & has 
arofavévtos imép twov: AKLP add irép fudv after aadvros: 
BC have za6évros only. For duaprias B has duaprias, and this 
appears to be the reading of the Aethiopic, Vulgate, and Peshito. 

ovv introduces the main lesson to be drawn from iii. 18-22. 
‘OrrtleoOar (one of St. Peter’s draé Neydpeva) is used here in its 
classical poetical sense; cf. Soph. ZZ. 995, éxAilecbar Opdcos. 
"Evvova (Heb. iv. 12) is an idea, design, or resolve, that of suffering 
with patience. Here, again, Christus Patiens is our troypappos. 
He suffered in the flesh and so must we; of course, éyaomo.otvTes 
or dca, duxacoovvyy is implied. But St. Peter goes on to add a very 
remarkable statement about this bodily suffering. It is not only 
Xapis apd. Oecd (ii. 20), or Kpetrroy (iii. 17), but it also makes the man 
better. “For he who hath suffered in the flesh hath ceased from 
sin.” “Ore gives the reason for é7AicacGe. éravra: is middle, not 
passive ; the meaning is, “he hath ceased to do evil,” not “he hath 
been delivered from the power or guilt of sin.” ‘Ayapréa in 1 Peter 
always means “‘a sinful act.” He that in meekness and fear hath 
endured persecution rather than join in the wicked ways of the 
heathen, can be trusted to do right; temptation has manifestly 
no power over him. St. Peter does not say that our guilt is taken 
away by our sufferings, or that Christ did not suffer for us all, or 
that our sufferings can do us any good, except in so far as they are 
borne for the love of Christ. ‘These points do not here arise. The 
passage is not to be compared with Rom. vi. 7, 6 yap dmrofavav 
dcdikalwra ard THs dpaprtias. 

2. eis TO pykéte . . . xpdvov. “So that he lives the rest of his 
time in the flesh no longer by the lusts of men, but by the will of 
God.” Eis 76 gives the result of wéravtae duaprias, cf. Rom. i. 20, 
iv. 18, and other passages. If we take eis rd as “in order that” (cf. 
ili. 7 above), we must couple it with éaA/cacGe, and translate as 
R.V. “ Arm yourselves with the same mind, that ye no longer should 
live.” The article is used with the same easy correctness as in 
ili. 3. Budoar (used in LXX., not elsewhere in N.T.) is a classical 
verb, but the first aorist (familiar in the proverb AdHe Budcas) is 
late; the Attic form is Bidvar, see Cobet, Wouae Lectiones, p. 576. 
The datives émi6vpiats, OeAjpat. express the rule by which the man 
shapes his life. From this verse it is evident that maGety capxi, as 
applied to the Christian, rather excludes than suggests the idea 
of death. The prospect of martyrdom is clearly not immediately 
present to the writer’s mind. 

3. dpxetis ydp ... Kateipydo0u. “For the time past may 
suffice to have wrought the wish of the Gentiles.” After yap 
CKLP have jpiv: x, the Coptic, and Aethiopic, iutv. For the 
construction of dpkerds cf. Anthol. Graeca, ix. 749, apkerov ove 
aidecOar kpadinv’ wy wupt mip éraye. But a Greek would probably 
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have written dpxerds 6 rapeAnAvbas xpdvos, vO. . . KaTElpyacbe: 
cf. Isocrates, Paneg. 75D, ixavds yap 6 wapeAnAvbas (xpdvos), ev © i 
rov Sewodv ob yéyovev; BovAnpa is used, Rom. ix. 19, of the will of 
God; here, in contrast to that will, it means the wish of heathen 
neighbours who would gladly see the Christians living the same 
kind of life as themselves. Td BovAnpa tov éOvav is one of the 
phrases relied upon to show that the readers of the Epistle were 
themselves of Gentile birth, but this is not a necessary inference 
from the words. Lax Jews might, and very frequently did, adopt 
the evil ways of the heathen. Possibly St. Peter is thinking of 
passages such as 4 Kings xvii. 8, cal éropevV6noay Tots dixordpace TOV 
eOvév. St. Paul uses language which implies that the general 
morality of the Jews was little higher than that of the Gentiles, 
Rom. il. 21-24, ili. 9-18; Eph. ii. 1-3; and ready to hand lie the 
instances of the Herods, Bernice, Drusilla, and the sons of Sceva, 
a chief priest (Acts xix. 14). There is a possibility again that qty 
really belongs to the text ;-and if it does, the writer is certainly not 
addressing Gentile Christians only. 

metropeupévous év is a Hebraism. ‘The tense of the participle is 
adapted to that of xareipydcOa, cf. Oavatwbeis, CworounGeis in ll. 18. 
*“Acédye in classical Greek means brutality, but is used by later 
writers specially of lasciviousness. The plural means either kinds 
or acts of lasciviousness. OivopAvyia is found in the LXX. Deut. 
xxl, 20, but not elsewhere in the New Testament. Képo. (Rom. 
xiii. 13; Gal. v. 21) were revels, carousals, merry-makings, some- 
times private, sometimes public and religious. Plato regarded them 
with disapproval, as tending to foster the tyrannical licentious 
character, “ef. 573 D, To pera ratra éoptat ylyvovrat wap’ adrots 
kal K@por kat Oddeat Kal éraipar Kal Tau ToLadTa wavTa, dv av "Epws 
Tipavvos evOov oiKOv SiakvBepve TA THS Woxns aravta: Theaet. 173 D, 
detrva kat ov atAntpior KOuot. At such revels the talk seems to 
have turned largely upon ‘“‘ Love,” which is the theme of conversa- 
tion in the Symposium. By philosophers and poets such a subject 
might be handled as it is by Socrates and his friends; in other 
cases ‘‘ Love” would signify ravdypos "Adpodiry. Even the excel- 
lent Plutarch thought that it was absurd to be squeamish over wine, 
and that it was not only excusable, but a religious duty, to let 
tongues go ; the gods required this compliment to their mythological 
characters. Qwaest. Conuiu. vii. 7, Ei yap ddAote padiora 84 cov 
mapo roTov TpooTaréov éott rovTous Kal Soréov eis radTa TH OG 
tiv woxyv. Among the Romans comissart, comissator, comissatio 
are words which imply debauchery, and carry with them a strong 
moral disapproval (see references in Facciolati). Except in so far 
as they were corrupted by Greek ideas, and this in Imperial times 
is a large exception, the Romans did not regard lust and drunken- 
ness as acts of religious observance, 
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BBepitors eiSwhodatpetars. ‘Unlawful idolatries.” In Acts x. 
28, the only other place where é6¢uuros occurs in the New Testament, 
it is used by St. Peter of that which is forbidden by the law of 
Moses ; and this is probably the meaning here. In classical Greek 
it means “forbidden by Oéus,” by the natural law of reason and 
conscience. ‘This is the sense adopted by R.V., which translates © 
“abominable idolatries.” The question is of importance, because, 
if the meaning is “ unlawful,” St. Peter would seem to be addressing 
Jews, if ““abominable,” then Gentiles. Many Jews fell into idolatry, 
like Alexander, the nephew of Philo; and many more would be 
contaminated by conniving at it. See, for a striking example of 
this fact, the magical formula given by Deissmann, Bidelstudien, 
p- 26 sqq., Eng. trans. p. 274, which must have been composed by a 
Jew. Nor need St. Peter be taken to mean that all his readers had 
joined in idol worship. The phrase forms the chief argument of 
those who maintain that the Epistle was directed to Gentile readers. 
But, upon the whole, the most natural supposition is that among the 
Asiatic Christians were both Gentiles and Jews, and that St. Peter 
uses words that touch sometimes one, sometimes the other, some- 
times all alike. 

4. év & fevitovrar . . . Bdaohynpodvtes. “Wherein they are 
amazed that ye run not with them into the same pool of reckless- 
ness, blaspheming.” °*Ev 6, “in which thing,” ‘in which manner 
of life” (év doeAyelas xrd.), should be taken with ovvtpexdvrwv. 
The reason of the amazement is given by the genitive absolute, and 
éevilecOar ev twi is hardly a possible construction. Just below, 
iv. 12, the verb is followed by the simple dative. evi€ew, which 
properly means ‘‘to entertain a guest,” is used in later Greek in the 
sense of “to astonish”; cf. Acts xvii. 20. This ‘‘amazement” was 
a fruitful source of persecution. The Christians were compelled to 
stand aloof from all the social pleasures of the world, and the 
Gentiles bitterly resented their puritanism, regarding them as the 
enemies of all joy, and therefore of the human race. An instructive 
passage will be found in Minucius Felix, xii. 

Luvtpéxeuv expresses the blind haste of the wicked man who rushes 
headlong on his pleasure; cf. Rom. iii. 15, “their feet are swift to 
shed blood.” °Acwria (Eph. v. 18; Tit. i. 6) in Aristotle (272. Vic. 
iv. I. 3) is opposed to deds, and signifies the utter recklessness in 
expenditure of the éxéAacros, who has lost all self-control. A good 
instance is to be found in the Prodigal Son. “Avdyvors (not found 
elsewhere in the Greek Bible) means ‘‘a pouring out,” “effusion” ; 
hence any broadening of water, such as an estuary or a marsh, caused 
by the overflow of a river. In Virg. Aen. vi. 107, “tenebrosa palus 
Acheronte refuso,” Heyne explains vefuso by dvaxv0é&ros. Kuhl 
refers to Aelian, de an. xvi. 15, and Script. graec. apud Luper. in 
Harpocr. Suidas, however, gives PAaketa, ékAvo1s as synonyms, as 
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if the word had taken a physical meaning, of the pouring out or 
loosening of fibre, hence of ‘‘ dissoluteness.” 

Brardypotvres, “blasphemers that they are,” comes with great 
force at the end of the clause, so as to form a strong basis for the 
following words. BAacdypeiv in classical Greek has a weaker and 
a stronger use, of calumniating man or God; the difference lies, not 
in the verb itself, but in the object. In Tit. iil. 2 it means merely 
“to calumniate,” but it is always a stronger word than xatadadetv 
or AoWopetv, and brings out the wickedness of calumny (cf. Rom. 
iii: 8; 1 Cor. iv, 235%: 30; © Tim. 1. 20). Its used (of the jews 
who reviled our Lord (Matt. xxvii. 39), and in many passages means 
what we call “blasphemy,” contumely against God (Matt. ix. 3, 
xxvi. 65). In the present passage the run of the sense shows that 
it bears this stronger meaning. The charges made by the heathen 
were not only false, but turned the Christian faith into impiety, the 
Christian virtue into vice, and involved a different and blasphemous 
idea of God. 

5. ot dmoddcoucr Adyov. ‘But they shall give account to Him 
that is ready to judge quick and dead.” For the sudden vehement 
use of of, compare Rom. iii. 8, dv 76 kpiwa evoukdv €or. ?Azrodiddvae 
Aéyorv, “to render an account to a master or judge,” “to stand 
trial,” generally with the implication that defence is not easy (Matt. 
xl. 36; Luke xvi. 2; Acts tax, @o3 Heb. ixill, 27), 1s to. berdics 
tinguished from Adyoy aireiy or diddvae (ili. 15 above). “Eroipws: 
the Judge is ready; cf. owrnpiav éroiunv aroxadupOjvat, i. 5, and 
nyyexe just below. The Judge is not here named. Above, i. 17, 
He is the Father; but St. Peter connects the judgment with the 
Revelation of Jesus Christ, i. 13, and with the appearance of the 
Chief Shepherd, v. 4. 

6. eis toiro ydp kat vexpots ednyyeNicOy. “For this is the 
reason why the gospel was preached (not only to living, but) also 
to dead, that, after they had been judged like men in flesh, they 
should live like God in spirit.” Tép introduces an explanation of 
the words immediately preceding. He is ready to judge quick and 
dead ; for soon the living will have heard, and the dead have already 
heard the gospel. ‘“ Paratus est Judex ; nam euangelio praedicato 
nil nisi finis restat,” Bengel. Nexpots must be taken in the obvious 
sense of the word ; they were dead at the time when the announce- 
ment was made. Further, it must have the same sense as in Cavras 
Kat vexpovs, that is to say, it must include all the dead, not merely 
those who perished in the Flood. EinyyeAc6y is impersonal ; but, 
if St. Peter had meant that the agent was any other than Christ, 
he must have said so expressly. The difference of tense in xpi0dox, 
Cor, makes the former verb antecedent in time to the latter, and 
the sense is the same as if St. Peter had written tva «pidévres Goon. 
Judgment in the flesh is death (cf. the passage from Enoch, quoted 
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On ill. 19 above, where the Deluge is spoken of as a first judgment 
to be followed by a second, “when the name of the Son of Man 
will be revealed unto them”). Death is that penalty which all 
men alike must pay. Kard has the same force as ini. 15. Thus 
we get a complete antithesis, xpu0éo. answering to Céo1, Kara 
av Operous to cata @cdv, capi to mvevparr. Life like God in spirit 
is blessed life ; the object of the preaching was the salvation of the 
dead ; but St. Peter does not say, and probably does not mean, that 
the object was in all cases attained. The idea seems to be that 
God will not judge any man finally till the whole truth has been 
revealed to him. If this interpretation is right, the “preaching” 
is the same that was spoken of in lil. 19, but the audience here 
includes all those who had died before the Descent into Hell, 
whether saints or sinners; for, if those who 77e«iOnoav before the 
Deluge heard the Word, those who were disobedient afterwards 
cannot have been shut out. 

The meaning of the passage has been much debated. Augustine, 
Cyril, Bede, Erasmus, Luther, and others took vexpof to mean 
“those who were dead in trespasses and sins,” the spiritually dead, 
or more especially the Gentiles (Matt. viii. 22; Eph. ii. 13 Col. 
li. 13); but it is impossible to suppose that St. Peter used the same 
word twice, almost in the same breath, in two different senses. 
Bengel explained vexpoé of those first Christians who were dead in 
St. Peter’s time, giving the word the sense of “those who are zozw 
dead.” ‘This explanation was suggested by his belief that it was im- 
possible for Christ to have preached tothe dead. “‘Quum corpus in 
morte exuitur, anima uel in malam uel in bonam partem plane figitur. 
Euangelium nulli post mortem praedicatur.” But the same sense 
has been given to vexpot by a number of modern commentators. 
Von Soden thinks that ver. 6 is intended as a comfort, and that 
St. Peter is replying to a difficulty indirectly suggested by his words 
in the preceding sentence. God will soon judge both quick and 
dead. “Yes,” the Christian reader might say, “the blasphemer will 
have his recompense. But how will this avail our friends who have 
died in the midst of suffering?” Even for them, the apostle answers, 
the thought of the judgment is full of consolation ; for this is the 
very reason why the gospel was preached to our departed brethren, 
that after death they might have eternal life. ‘This explanation 
makes our passage nearly parallel in sense to 1-Thess. iv. 13-18, 
but a glance at St. Paul’s words in that place will show how differ- 
ently St. Peter must have expressed himself, if this had been his 
meaning. Further, on this hypothesis he would surely have written 
roils TéOvnKdot OF Tols KEKOIpypévors, NOt vexpors. Hofmann gives 
vexpois the same signification, but regards the verse as a word of 
menace, making ydp refer to BAacPypodvres ot drodcicover Adyov. 
In this case the sense will be, “Let not the blasphemer think that, 
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if he escapes punishment in this life, he has escaped altogether. 
For this is why the gospel was preached to those who are now dead 
in order that (if they listened) they might have eternal life (but if 
they refused to listen, might heap up to themselves further con- 
demnation).” But here we have to make a large and arbitrary 
parenthesis to get the sense which Hofmann desires, and the 
objections to this meaning of vexpots remain. 

In very early times the edynyyeAic6y of iv. 6 was distinguished 
from the éxipvéev of iii. 19 and ascribed not to Christ, but to the 
apostles ; see Hermas, Sim. ix. 16. 5-7 ; Clem. Alex. Strom. vi. 6. 
45, 46. This view was only rendered possible by the impersonality 
of ednyyeAtoOn, and is quite fanciful. Further, Hermas, Clement, 
Irenaeus (iv. 22. 1, 2), and Ignatius (AZagm. ix. 3) restrict the 
preaching to the just, guided probably by the mention of the 
“saints” in Matt. xxvii. 52. But, as noticed above, the use of 
areOnoacw in iii, 20 seems clearly to imply that in St. Peter’s 
belief the offer was made to all, though some might reject the 
light in Hades, as many do reject it in this world. 

7%. mwdvtwv 8é Ts TéMos Hyytkev. “But the end of all things has 
drawn near.” The “but” introduces a new train of thought 
suggested by the mention of the judgment. It has drawn near, 
and there is increased need for watchfulness and prayer. The day 
is near (€rotunyv, 1. 5 3 dAtyov dpi, i. 63 TO Eroipws Exovtt, iv. 5 ; cf. 
Jas. v. 83 Phil. iv. 5; Apoc. xxii. 12). It is nearer than it was 
(Rom. xiii. 11), but it is not imminent (ov« évéornKev, 2 Thess. 11. 2) ; 
it will not come without warning; men are not to neglect their 
duties, or fall into panic terror. ‘There is a close similarity here 
between St. Peter, Mark xiv. 38 (ypyyopetre kal rporedyeobe), and 
Luke xxi. 36 (dypumvetre d& év wavtl Kaipd dedpevor) For vyware cf. 
i. 13, v. 8; 1 Thess. v.63; Luke xxi. 34. It may be noticed that 
St. Peter says nothing about the signs of the end. Even in 2 Peter, 
where the Parousia is so immediately in question, this subject is not 
touched except in so far as the Mockers (2 Pet. iii. 3) belong to the 
Last Days. Neither the apostle nor his readers can have felt any 
interest in these speculations. They were rife at Thessalonica. 
From the second century onwards, there were repeated attempts to 
fix a date for the end of the world; see Alexandre, Oracula Stbyllina, 
ll. p. 485 sqq. 

8. tiv cig EauTods dydanvy exter €xovtes. “Cherishing love 
which is fervent towards one another.” “Exrev is marked as predi- 
cate by the position of the article. ‘“ Amor iam praesupponitur, ut 
sit uehemens praecipitur,” Bengel; cf i. 22, ddAjAous d&yamijoare 
extevos. Both there and here Kuhl would give éxrevjjs the sense of 
“persistent.” ‘The easy rapid connexion of the following sentences 
with the imperative by participle and adjective éyovres, puddéevon, 
dvaxovodvres 1s found also ii, 18-iii, 8 above. “Aydary eis Eavrovs (to 
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yourselves = to one another ; for this use of the reflexive, which is 
not unclassical, see Blass, p. 169) is the ¢uradeAdia of i. 22, 

Gyday Kahtnrer TAGs Guaptidv. ‘‘ Charity covers,” or “atones 
for a multitude of sins.” In Prov. x. 12 the LXX. has pioos éyedpet 
veikos, tavtas dé Tods py Hiroverkodvtas Kadvarer diria. The sense 
of the Hebrew is, “ Hatred stirreth up strifes, but love covereth all 
transgressions.” St. Peter’s version is nearer to the Hebrew than 
that of the LXX. The meaning of the Hebrew is that, while hatred 
stirs up strife by dragging the faults of others to light, charity covers 
them up and hides them. ‘This, however, can hardly be the sense 
here, and certainly cannot be in Jas. v. 20, 6 émuotpéfas dépaptwddv 
éx wAdvys 650d atrod cdce Woxnv é« Oavdrov, Kal Kadvwer trARO0s 
dpaptiav. In this latter passage “cover” must signify “cover from 
the sight of God,” ‘‘make atonement for,’—a sense suggested by 
Ps. xxxi. (xxxii.) 1, paxdpiot dv apeOnoav ai dvopiae Kat Gv érexadv- 
pOynoav ai épaptia, and other passages where the verb A7zppér is used 
(see Cheyne, /sazaf, ii. p. 210, 2.) ; and this appears to be the meaning 
of St. Peter also. The love of Christ covers sins (Luke vii. 47); 
and love of the brethren, flowing as it does from the love of Christ, 
may be regarded as a kind of secondary atonement. Brother 
becomes a Christ to brother, and, in so far as he renews the great 
Sacrifice, becomes a partaker in its effects and a channel through 
which the effects are made operative for others. If there is any 
connexion here between St. James and St. Peter, it is clear that the 
former is the borrower, for the connexion of his phrase with the 
verse of Proverbs can only be made clear by taking the phrase of 
the latter as a help. If St. Peter had not first written aydry xadtare 
rAHOos Gpaptidv, St. James never could have said that he who con- 
verteth a sinner xadvweu tANGos apaptiov. 

9. diAdgéevor. By hospitality is not meant the giving of feasts, 
but the reception, entertainment, and relief of travellers. Inns 
were rare and little used, though we read of them in two passages 
of St. Luke’s Gospel, ii. 7, x. 34. The entertainment of strangers 
was specially enjoined by our Lord (Matt. xxv. 35). It was to be 
practised without asking questions, for thus angels might be enter- 
tained unawares (Heb. xiii. 2); but became a stringent obligation 
in the case of brethren, especially if they were travelling on the 
affairs of the Church (Acts x. 6, xxi. 16), and injunctions to hospi- 
tality are frequent (Rom. xii. 13; 1 Tim. iil. 2, v. 10; Tit. i. 8; 
3 John 5). Indeed, without a liberal practice of this virtue, the 
missions of the Church would have been impossible. 

10. éxactos kabws €XaBe xdpiopa. “As each hath received a 
gift ministering it to one another.” St. Peter does not speak of 
miraculous xapiopata, of healings, or miracles, or prophecy, or 
discerning of spirits, or tongues, or interpretations (1 Cor. xii. 9, To). 
Throughout the Epistle he lets fall no word to show that these 
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extraordinary gifts of the Spirit existed among the Diaspora, or that - 
he himself attached any importance to them. Here, where the 
injunction to hospitality so closely precedes, it would seem that 
money, the means of hospitality, is regarded as a xépucpa. 

oikovdpor. St. Paul uses “steward” of himself (1 Cor. iv. 1), 
and of the Bishop (Tit. i. 7). Here every Christian is a steward. 
There may be a reference to Matt. xxiv. 45, where, as here, the 
mention of the good steward follows immediately on that of the 
Second Coming. For zovxiAys see note on i. 6. Xdpis is here 
the bounty of God, of which the xapiopara are the component 
arts. 
: 11. ef Tig Aadet, ds Adyva Ocod. “If any man speak, speaking as 
the oracles of God.” The article is omitted, as with ypa@y, ii. 6 ; 
but, if it be thought necessary to mark the omission, we may 
translate “‘as oracles of God speak,” that is to say, ‘‘as Scripture 
speaks,” with sincerity and gravity. The Christian’s talk is to be 
modelled on the Bible. The verb AdActy might be used of speaking 
with tongues or of prophecy (1 Cor. xiv. 2, 4), but not without a 
defining addition. Words reveal the character, and should always 
be “words of grace,” whether addressed to the heathen (the drodoyta 
of iii. 15) or to the brethren. We may compare Jas. iil; Matt. 
xii. 37. Adya means Scripture. The word originally signifies 
“oracles,” and was borrowed from Greek heathenism by Jews and 
Christians. Ta Ady sometimes means specially the Ten Com- 
mandments (Aristeas in Eus. Praep. Lu. viii. 9. 27; Acts vii. 38 ; 
Philo in Eus. & £. 11. 18. 5; Basil, de S. S. xiii. 30). Philo, how- 
ever, uses Adyia or xpyopot of all the writings of Moses, the only 
portion of Scripture of which he expressly treats. Ot dyvod pev 
ov, ws mdvta ciot xpnopol, doa év tats tepats BiBAows yéyparrat, 
xenobévres Ov atrot—immediately after this he employs the word 
Adywa, Vita Mosis, ii, 23 (il. 163). In the De Praemits et Poenis, x 
(ii. 408), he says that there were three species of “the Asya given 
by the prophet Moses,” the cosmogonical, the historical, and the 
legislative. When he speaks of “the Adywa given by the prophet 
Moses,” he implies that there were other Asya given by other 
prophets, and as he expressly applies the word “oracles” to the 
narrative portions of Scripture, it would seem that the Adyia in his 
view include the whole Hebrew Bible. Though he deals at large 
only with the Mosaic books, he quotes freely from the historical 
books, from Job, Psalms, Proverbs, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Hosea, Jonah, 
Zechariah. In Rom. ili. 2; Heb. v. 12, 7a Adyia means the Hebrew 
Bible. As Christian writings gained currency and authority the 
same title was extended to them; see Clem. Rom. xiii., xix., liii., 
Ixii., and 2 Clem. xiii. When Polycarp speaks of ra Adyia. rod Kupiov 
as including the history of the Resurrection (Phil. vii.), he means 
the Gospels, and embraces under the term not only the words of 
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our Lord, but the narrative; and there can be little doubt that 
Adyia Kvpiaxa was used in the same sense by Papias (Eus. H. Z£. iii. 
39. I, 16). Ephrem Syrus, according to Photius, divided the New 
Testament into Kupuaxa Adyia. and drooroAuKa Kyptypara, and it is 
probable that all the earlier writers restricted Adyua to the Gospels. 
Eusebius, however, uses to Ady.ov of a historical passage in Acts 
(ZZ. £. ii. 10. 1), and in his time the word denotes all Holy Scripture, 
Jewish or Christian. Socrates (#. £. iii. 20) calls the prophecy 
that not one stone of the temple should be left upon another 76 
Tod Ywrapos Aoyov, the “oracle,” or “prediction” of Christ. This 
is an unusual but quite proper use of the word. The meaning of 
Aoya has been much disputed: the reader may consult Heinichen’s 
note on Eus. & Z. iil. 19. 15; Lightfoot, Lssays on Supernatural 
Religion, p. 172 sqq.; Salmon, /utroduction to the New Testament, 
p. 98 sqq.; Weiss, Lehrbuch der Einleitung, pp. 486 sqq., 492 sqq., 
and the Introductions generally. 

The R.V. translates our passage, “If any man speak, speaking 
as it were oracles of God,” taking Adyia as accusative; and many 
commentators follow Bengel in this mode of explaining the words. 
There are, however, serious objections to this rendering. In the 
first place, we must give different senses to os after duaxovodvres and 
after AaAe?: in the former case it will represent w/, in the latter 
qguast or tanquam. But, further, what tolerable sense can be 
gathered from the words “as it were oracles of God”? Dean 
Alford, who follows the same construction as R.V., thinks that the 
admonition is addressed to the prophet, and that what St. Peter 
means is that the prophet “is to speak what he does speak as 
God's sayings (oracles), not as his own.” But AaAety alone cannot 
signify AaAety év rvedpart, and who would exhort a prophet to speak 
as if his utterances were not his own, when this is the very essence 
of all prophecy? Or, if it be supposed that the teacher is meant, 
how could he be recommended to speak quasi-oracles? It is the 
very thing that a teacher ought to avoid. 

el tus Staxovet. All Christians are “ministers,” as was the Son 
of Man (Matt. xx. 28, xxili. 11). They are to render their services 
not by way of patronage, with any show or feeling of superiority, 
but “as of strength which God supplies,” with humble acknow- 
ledgment that all their power of doing good is given by God. #s is 
in Attic attraction ; other instances will be found in Bruder. 

iva év war Sofdfntar 6 Oeds 81a “Inood Xprotod. On the apostolic 
doxologies (Gal. 1. 5; Rom. xi. 36, xvl. 27 ; Phil. iv. 20; Eph. iii. 
21; 1 Tim. i 17, vi. 16; 2 Tim. iv. 18; Heb. xiii. 21; 1 Pet. iv. 
II, v. 11; 2 Pet. ii, 18; Jude 25; Apoc. 1. 6, v. 13, vil. 12) see 
Westcott, Hebrews, p. 464; Bingham, xiv. 2. 1; Hooker, Zecl. Pol. 
y. 42. 7. Glory is given to God “through @hrist” in three (Rom. 
xvi. 27; 1 Pet. iv. 11; Jude 25; so also in Clem. Rom. lviii.). In 
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later times this became an Arian watchword ; see Basil, de S. S. i. 3; 
Socrates, i. 21 ; Theodoret, il. 23. 

Séortwy 4 Sd&a. The collocation of the words is rightly considered 
by Hofmann and von Soden to show that the doxology is addressed 
to Christ, as are those in 2 Tim. iv. 18; 2 Pet. iii, 18; Apoc. i. 6. 
It is hardly to be supposed that any serious writer would lay himself 
open to misunderstanding on so grave a point, when by merely 
throwing back the words 84 *Inood Xpiorod he could have prevented 
all possibility of mistake. The same remark will apply to Heb. xiii. 
20, 21. The Christian doxologies, except that in 2 Pet. iii. 18 (for 
the Jewish form see i. 3), end with Amen. Our Lord used this 
word, ina manner peculiar to Himself, to affirm His own utterances, 
not those of another person; and this usage was adopted by the 
Church. See Dalman, Worte Jesu, p. 185. Dr. Chase says that 
the addition of Amen marks the formula as liturgical, Zhe Lord’s 
Prayer in the Early Church, p. 170. 

12. ph feviteoOe . . . ds §€vou Spiv cupBatvovtos. “Be not 
amazed by the fiery trial in your midst, since it is sent to prove 
you, as though some amazing thing were happening to you.” 
IIvpwors is used Apoc. xviil. 9, 18, of the conflagration which 
devours Babylon. Here, however, the allusion is to the fire by 
which gold is tested, and the word is probably taken from Prov. 
XXVii. 21, doxiuov dpyvpiw Kal xpvo@ mipwors: cf. Ps. xvi. (xvil.) 3, 
ervipwoas. Seei. 7 above. What St. Peter desires to bring out is 
not so much the fierceness of the heat and the pain, as the refining 
power of fire. ‘Trial by fire” would perhaps be a better transla- 
tion than “fiery trial.” On éevilerOar see iv. 4. The participle 
ywopévy without article is adverbial. 

18. xaipete. Even now the Christian may rejoice in the thought 
that he is a partaker in the sufferings of his Master ; but a@yadXiacrs, 
exultation, rapture, is reserved for the Revelation. Compare i. 6-9. 
“Partake in suffering” is a phrase which seems to imply that the 
Christian not only suffers like Christ, but that his sufferings produce 
in their degree the same result as Christ’s. The same thought, as 
von Soden points out, is involved in the section iii. 17—iv. 6. 

14. ci dvediferOe ev dvduate Xpiotod paxdpio. ‘If ye are re- 
proached in (in the matter of, for, or, possibly, by) the Name of 
Christ, blessed are ye.” There is a striking resemblance here to 
Matt. v. 11 12, paxdpiol eote drav dveidicwor tuas Kat diwhEwor, Kat 
eitwot wav Tovypov Kal? tyav Wevddmevor evexev euodv. Xatpere kat 
dyoAdaobe, For paxdépio see note on iii. 14. This is the only 
passage in the New Testament where évoya Xpicrod occurs. Else- 
where we find dvoza Kupiov, "Inood, *Iyood Xpicrot, tod Kupiov Incod 
Xpuiorod, 70d Kupiov “Incod, tod Kupiov Hydv ’Inood Xpucrod. St. Peter 
constantly uses “Christ” alone; but there is a special reason for 
his doing so here, where he is leading up to “ Christian.” Suffering 
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for the Name is a common phrase, cf. Matt. xix. 29; Acts v. 41, 
ix. 16, xxi. 13. The most serious and pressing form of suffering as 
yet is reproach, not imprisonment or death, cf. ii. 12. 

Ott TO THs 8dEqs . . . dvaravetar. “ Because the Spirit of glory 
.and of God resteth upon you.” The phrase is from Is. xi. 2, xat 
dvaraverat ex aitov rvetpa Tod @cod. The article is repeated with 
great emphasis, “the Spirit of glory, yes, the Spirit of God.” He 
is the Spirit who enables us to glorify God through suffering. He 
rests upon the Christian as the Shechinah rested on the tabernacle, 
and brings a foretaste (cf. xapa@ dedofacpévy, i. 8) of that glory which 
is fully given at the Revelation. The Spirit of glory is a spirit of 
power ; through this power the conduct of the Christian puts his 
adversaries to shame (iii. 16), and his words are unanswerable. 
Adéa is here selected as the attribute of the Spirit, because of the 
preceding évediZeoHe: the Spirit turns reproach into glory. St. 
Peter cannot mean “the temper of glory and of God”; see note on 
ill. 4. Here, as elsewhere, by Spirit he means spiritual being or ghost. 
How he would, if challenged on the point, have distinguished the 
Ghost (i. 2), the Ghost of Christ (i. 11), the Ghost of God, is not 
easy to say, but we must allow the chain of later belief its due 
weight. 

15. ds doveds, H KAemTys, 7 KaKkoTroLds, H Os GAoTPLOEToKOTIOS. 
* As a murderer, or a thief, or an evil-doer, or as meddling with 
things forbidden.” IIdécyev is simply ‘‘to suffer”; the verb does 
not define the nature of the suffering, nor the manner, whether by 
legal. process or otherwise, in which it is inflicted. oveds, a 
murderer, in the ordinary sense of the word. We are not to dis- 
cern here an allusion to the charges of child-slaying and canni- 
balism brought against Christians at a later date. A Christian 
might quite well be guilty of murder. The times were wild, and 
conversions must often have been imperfect. According to 
Apollonius, one Alexander, a Montanist, was condemned for 
brigandage (Eus. & Z£. v. 18. 9). Clement of Alexandria tells of 
a favourite disciple of St. John who became captain of a band of 
robbers; Ayorapxos Av Bioidratos, puarhoviwtatos, yxaderwratos, 
Q. D. S. 42. There were men in the Apostolic Church who had 
been «Aéxra, and were still in danger of falling back into evil ways, 
see Cor. vi. 10; Eph. iv. 28. For xaxozrowds see note on ii. 12. 

éAXoTptoeriaxoros is a word not found elsewhere, and probably 
coined by St. Peter. How easily it could be formed is shown by 
the passage quoted by Zahn from Epictetus, ili. 22. 97, ov yap ra 
dAAOTpLa TOUT payjLoveEl (6 KvviKds), oray TA avOpworwva érirKoTy. The 
exact meaning is not certain, but, as the compound must signify 
“one who busies himself about 7é &AAdrpia,” we can classify and 
compare the different senses which are possible. 

1. dAAdrpios may mean “that which belongs to another,” and 
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has been supposed to refer (a) to other people’s money,—hence 
the Vulgate has alienorum appetitor ; Calvin and Beza, alent cupidus. 
But érioxoros can hardly mean “one who covets,”—(4) to other 
people’s affairs generally. ‘Thus in Tertullian, Scorpzace, 12, the 
old Latin version has aliend speculator; A.V. “a busybody”; R.V. 
‘a meddler in other men’s matters.” In this way we get a tenable 
sense for éricxoros, but meddlesomeness seems a trivial offence to 
be ranked in such a list as that given here. Yet roAvzpaypootvy 
was regarded as a high social misdemeanour, and a Christian might 
give great offence by ill-timed protests against common social 
customs, such as the use of garlands, or of ‘‘ meat offered to idols” 
at dinner parties. The word might even be so understood as to 
convey a reproof of all needless defiance of paganism, such as that 
of the Christian who would strike with his stick the statue of a god 
in the open ‘market-place ; see Origen, contra Celsum, vii. 36, 62, 
Vii 35, 38; 39, 41; Minucius eli. 8: Vert, @e.feor) Piemed 
uxorem, li. 5 ; Prudentius, rept ored. 111. 130. The Church always 
discouraged these extravagances of zeal. 

2. dA\érpios may also mean that which is “foreign to a man’s 
character,” and from this point of view, again, two different explana- 
tions are possible. (a) The Christian may here be warned against 
conduct which “does not befit him as a citizen.” °“A)dAorpiorpayety 
(see Liddell and Scott) was used like zoAvrpaypovety in a political 
sense (= owas res moliri). It is just possible that St. Peter is here 
admonishing his readers against sedition, and repeating in another 
form the advice given above, il. 13. 

Under this head will fall the explanation given by Professor 
Ramsay (Church in the Roman Empire, pp. 293 note, 348 note), 
who thinks ‘that the word refers to the charge of tampering with 
family relationships, causing disunion and discord, rousing discon- 
tent and disobedience, and so on.” 

(2) But it seems best to understand éAAdzpuos as referring to 
things ‘‘which do not befit a Christian.” The word is constantly 
used in the LXX. for “outlandish,” ‘ unlawful,” “heathen,” thus 
we have @eot dAddrpiot frequently ; dp dAddtprov, Lev. x. 1; Num. 
iii. 43 €d€opata ddddrpia, Sir. xl. 29; cf. Justin, Zrypho, 30, & éorw 
addorpia THs OcoveBcias tod @cod, There were many trades which 
the heathen themselves regarded as disgraceful, those of the Zandsfa, 
the deno, the Aistrio, and so on. Almost all trades were intimately 
allied with héathenism ; every object might be adorned with images 
of gods (Tert. de /dol. 3). A Christian might even be a mathe- 
maticus (Tert. de Idol. 9): indeed there were innumerable ways in 
which he might be drawn into the gravest inconsistencies, and 
many so-called Christians lived half-heathen lives, as we learn 
from Hermas and Tertullian. Such conformity to heathen customs 
would bring upon the Christian the charge of hypocrisy or cowardice, 
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and this charge carries with it penalties which the pagans would 
take delight in making as severe as possible. 

It will be observed that the meanings given under (2) are not 
mutually exclusive and may possibly all be right. The repetition 
of as before a\Aorpioericxoros seems to show that St. Peter is not 
adding another offence, but summing up all possible offences in a 
comprehensive e¢ cetera, ‘‘ Neither as murderer, nor thief, nor evil- 
doer generally, nor, in a word, as a bad Christian.” The movement 
of thought is from particular to general, from special crimes to all 
lawlessness and immorality, and from this again to all actions for- 
bidden by the still wider rule of the faith. 

16. «i S€ ws Xprotiavds. “But if he suffers as a Christian, let 
him not be ashamed.” & has xypyoriavés, B yperoriavds. Possibly 
we might translate “as a Chrzstite,” or “as a Chrestian,” for it may 
be that St. Peter uses the word here as a nickname given to the 
“brethren” by Gentile scorn. If it had been in common use 
among the members of the Church, St. Paul could hardly have 
avoided some reference to the fact in 1 Cor. i. 13. The name 
Christian was first given to the brethren at Antioch (Acts xi. 26), 
probably at the time when St. Luke notices its emergence, during 
the year which St. Paul spent in that city (about a.p. 43). A 
Gentile Church had been formed there by Barnabas and Paul; this 
new development would excite attention, and the word was coined 
probably by the Gentile Antiochenes who were notorious for their 
factions, biting tongues, and ingenuity in framing party epithets. 
The Jewish nickname for the disciples of Christ was Noa€wpatou 
(Acts xxiv. 5). The word Christian is of Latin formation; it is 
made upon the analogy of many party names which appeared 
during the civil wars, Sullani, Mariani, Caesariani, Pompeiani, and 
so on. But this Roman fashion had been caught up by the 
Greeks ; thus in the Gospels we find ‘Hpwdiavol. St. Luke’s words, 
“the disciples were first called Christians at Antioch,” imply that 
the name rapidly became current, and it was used by Agrippa 
(Acts xxvi. 28). By a.p. 64 it was in the mouth of the populace in 
Rome (Tac. Ana. xv. 44; Suet. Vero, 16), and possibly it is to be 
found among some mutilated and obscure words scribbled on a 
wall in Pompeii before a.p. 79 (a facsimile of them will be found 
in Aubé, Histoire de ’ Eglise, i. p. 417). By the time of Ignatius 
it had been completely accepted by the Church (Eph. x1. 2; 
Rom. iii. ; Polycarp, vii.). Either it had lost its original reproach, 
as has been the case with many other nicknames, such as Whig 
and Tory, or it was embraced for the very reason that it had not 
lost it. 

The true original form of the nickname is doubtful. Professor 
Blass, following the authority of the Sinaitic MS. (which gives the 

same spelling in both passages of Acts and here), thinks that it 
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was Chrestianus. Chrestus (Good) was a proper name familiar to 
Gentile ears (it is found thirteen times in the Corpus Inscriptionum 
Atticarum, and in Suetonius, Claudius, 25, we find “impulsore 
Chresto”), while Christus was an unknown word. Chrestianus.was 
certainly in common use among the Gentiles (Justin, Afol. 1. 55; 
Tert. Agol. 3), but Tertullian implies that this form was not 
universal. Lactantius (Z. D. i. 4) ascribes it to ignorance, but this 
does not touch the point. It is very possible that Professor Blass is 
right ; at the same time it should be observed that the difference of 
sound between Xpioriavés, Xpyoriavds, and Xpeorravds (the reading 
of B) would be imperceptible, and that the two latter spellings may 
be merely instances of Etacism. ‘Theories have been built upon 
this interesting word affecting both the date of 1 Peter and the 
historical character of Acts. It has been found possible to main- 
tain that the term “Christian” originated in Rome not before the 
time of Trajan. The reader will find the literature on the subject 
given in the article on Christian in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible. 

py aicxuvéoOw. If St. Peter had been preparing his readers for 
martyrdom he must have used much stronger language; cf. Heb. 
x. 38, 39, Xl. 35-37, xii. 4. The sufferings which a Christian 
may have to undergo do not, as a rule, extend beyond reproach 
and insult (dvediZeo6a1), or cause any worse trial than false shame 
and moral cowardice, which, though grave sins, do not need to-be 
dwelt upon. 

Sofalérw Sé tov Oedv év TO dvépate ToUTw. “ But let him glorify 
God in this name (the name of Christian).” K LP, other later MSS., 
and Theophylact have év 7@ pépet tovtw (cf. 2 Cor. iii. 10, ix. 3). 
Hence A.V. and some commentators translate “on this behalf.” 
But the true reading is no doubt dvémari, and dvoza can only be 
rendered “name.” In Mark ix. 41 the R.V. translates évy évopare 
drt Xpiorod éore, “because ye are Christ’s,” but the A.V. correctly 
has “in my name because ye belong to Christ.” There is no other 
passage in the New Testament where 6voya can mean “reason” or 
“account,” nor does the word appear to possess this sense in 
Greek. In Latin Loc nomine (a phrase derived from the names or 
headings in a ledger) sometimes means “on this account”; but we 
must not confuse the idioms of the two languages without authority. 

dofaférw is in strong antithesis to aicyvvécOw as dd€éa to dveidos 
just above. It is for this purpose that the Spirit of glory rests upon 
the Christian. ~ For the union of glory and suffering cf. i. 11. 

17. dt 6 Katpds. “For it is the time appointed for the judg- 
ment to begin with the household of God.” It is best to supply 
simply éoré: after the neuter verb the article may be used with a 
definite predicate, cf. Matt. xxvi. 63, ef ob ef 6 Xpuords, 6 vids Tod 
®cod, and Mark xiii. 33, ov« oidare yap wére 6 Kaupds eorw. Kpipa 
is used here in the sense of «pious, cf. Acts xxiv. 25; Heb. vi. 2; 
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Apoc. xx. 4. Verbals in -ya and -ovs not infrequently interchange 
meanings, for instance dys and dpaya. The ofkos @cod is not quite 
the same as the oikos rvevmartikos of ii. 5. What St. Peter means 
here is the household or family, Christians considered not as living 
stones, but as stewards, ministers, servants. But why does he say 
that judgment begins with or from the household of God? 
Perhaps he is thinking of the parable of the Pounds (Luke xix.), 
where, after the good and bad servants have been dealt with, 
sentence is pronounced upon “the enemies.” There is no 
apparent reference to a First and Second Resurrection (1 Thess. 
iv. 173; 1 Cor. xv. 23; Apoc. xx. 4,5). Alford finds a reference 
to Jer. xxv. 15 sqq.; Zeph. i. i, and other passages where the 
prophet sees the day of the Lord coming first to Jerusalem, and 
then passing on in a widening circle to the whole earth. But none 
of these passages expresses distinctly the idea that the chosen people 
will be judged first and the heathen afterwards. The meaning 
appears to be that the sufferings of the Christians are the actual 
beginning of the final judgment ; so Bengel says, ‘‘ Unum idemque 
est iudicium a tempore euangelii per apostolos praedicati usque ad 
iudicium extremum.” ‘Thus the 67. with which the verse begins 
seems to introduce a second reason for steadfastness. ‘The first lies 
in d0€alérw: the second is that this wv’pwors is the immediate pre- 
liminary to salvation or deliverance. Hence they may commit 
their souls to God in unshaken confidence. Thus the words of 
menace are parenthetical and secondary. Kuhl thinks that the 
dzreOotvtes, here and in ii. 8, are the Jews whom the apostle judges 
more severely than ‘the heathen, supposing that li. 11, 12, iil. 
14-16 refer especially to the latter. But we have a similar flash 
of denunciation in ot dmodwcover Adyov, iv. 5, which certainly is 
pointed at the heathen. 

18. ef 6 BSikavos. See ill. 12,14. To St. Peter as to Clement 
of Alexandria, Strom. vi. 6. 47, dikatos dixatov Kad Sikaids eoriv od 
diaper. Christian righteousness “exceeds” that of Jews (Matt. 
v. 20), but is essentially of the same character. The righteous is 
“‘hardly saved” because he “ comes out of much tribulation,” Apoc. 
vil. 14. If they have been safely led through this ordeal the final 
judgment brings not dread but dyadXaors (iv. 13). The words are 
from the LXX. version of Prov. xi. 31. The Hebrew original is, 
“ Behold, the righteous shall be recompensed in the earth: how 
much more the wicked and the sinner.” 

19. dote kat. The words pick up the thread of consolation, 
which has been tangled for a moment by the sudden thought of the 
sinners and their doom. ‘There is some question whether the kat 
should be taken with of racyovres or with rapatifécbwoor, but the 
latter course seems the better. Translate, “ Wherefore also let them 
that suffer commit.” The imperative introduces a new injunction. 
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Let them not only glorify, but also trust God. For xara 76 Gé\qpa 
70d @cod, cf iii. 17. ILuor@ xtiory, “to a faithful Creator,” may be a 
reminiscence of the prayer of Jonathan in 2 Macc. i. 24, which 
begins, Kvpue, Kvpue 6 @cos, 0 wévtwv Krictys. The epithet actos is 
selected, because of the trust implied in rapatiécOwoar, the title 
Creator, because it involves power which is able, and love which is 
willing to guard His creatures. That St. Peter, speaking to 
Christians, should have here given this name to God, instead of 
Father or Saviour, shows in a striking way how deeply the Old 
' Testament affected his thoughts. The word xriorys does not occur 
elsewhere in the New Testament, but is used of God, not only by 
Philo, de Somn. i. 16 (i. 634), but by Clement of Rome, xix. 2 ; 
Aristides, Apology, xv., xvii.; and Clement of Alexandria, Dindorf, 
vol. iii. p. 507. The love of God displayed in creation is used by 
St. Paul as an argument in addresses to heathen, Acts xiv. 15, 
xvii. 25 ; cf. also Rom. i. 20; but the nearest parallel to St. Peter’s 
phrase will be found in the Sermon on the Mount, Matt. vi. 26 sqq. 

mapatiécbwoay. “Let them commit their souls,” or rather 
“deposit them in safe keeping.” Cf. Ps. xxx. (xxxi.) 5, els xetpds wou 
mapabyoopat TO rvedud pov: Luke xxiii. 46. Lapari@eoGar is used in 
the classics of giving one’s money into the safe keeping of a friend. 
In days when there were no banks this was constantly done by 
people going on a long journey, and such a deposit (xapaOijxn, 
mapakatabykn) was regarded as entailing a peculiarly sacred obliga- 
tion, which none could violate or think of violating without the 
deepest guilt. See the story of Glaucus, son of Epicydes, Herod. 
vi. 86. The use of the verb is illustrated by Acts xiv. 23, tapéGevto 
adrovs TO Kupin eis Ov remurtevKeroay : XX. 32, Taparifeuar tuas TO 
@co: 1 Tim. i. 18, tavrnv tiv rapayyedlav wapatiGewat cor: 2 Tim. 
ll. 2, Tata rapddov muctois avOpwrois: in the last passage the de- 
positaries are to be muoroé, “trusty,” and probably in the first ¢is 
dv memiotevKeccav is “on whom they had trusted.” The noun 
rapalyky is found 1 Tim. vi. 20; 2 Tim. i. 12, 14; in all these 
places rapaxara6yKy Occurs as a variant. 

év dyaSoroulg. Well-doing, diligent obedience in the midst of 
suffering is the sign of trust. St. Peter does not seem to be 
thinking of Quietism, but his words form a barrier against that form 
of error. : 

V.1. mpeoButépous oby év Gpiv mapaxodd. ‘The presbyters 
therefore among you I exhort.” The reading here given is that of 
AB, which is followed by the great textual critics; K LP and 
other authorities omit ody: % has mpecBuréepous obv robs &y ipiv: 
K LP, the bulk of the later MSS., the Vulgate, Coptic, and Syriac, 
and some Fathers have zpeoBurépous rods év tpiv. It seems highly 
doubtful whether we should read ody, or tovs, or odv Tovs. Ody 
introduces some special applications of the general exhortation just 
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given. The omission of the article appears to have no significance, 
If it is to be insisted upon, the translation will be “I exhort 
presbyters,” “such as are presbyters.” It has been so pressed as to 
give the meaning “ presbyters, if there are any” ; and so to imply a 
doubt in St. Peter’s mind whether these officials existed in all the 
Churches addressed; but this, as von Soden points out, is im- 
possible in view of ill. 1, where yuvatikes cannot mean “ wives, if 
there are any.” It seems evident from the words which follow that 
these personages possessed considerable authority, and were in the 
proper sense of the word officials. Age is still a general qualifica- 
tion for the office ; the original sense of elder is not quite extinct. 
But zpeoBurepos is distinctly used not only as an official designation, 
but as a personal title (here and in 2 and 3 John), and it is better to 
mark this fact by translating it presbyter or priest, just as it is 
better to render ézioxoros by bishop in Philippians or the Pastoral 
Epistles, but by overseer in Acts and 1 Peter. 

We read of presbyters at Jerusalem, Acts xi. 30; they were 
ordained xaz’ ékxAnoiav by Paul and Barnabas on the First Mission 
Journey, Acts xiv. 23; and they existed at Ephesus, Acts xx. 17, 
Presbyters receive the money brought from Antioch to Jerusalem 
by Barnabas and Saul, Acts xi. 30; apostles, presbyters, and 
brethren form the Council of Jerusalem, Acts xv. 23; the 
presbyters form so important a part of the Council that the Decree 
was attributed to apostles and presbyters alone, Acts xvi. 4. 
Presbyters of Ephesus were summoned to Miletus by St. Paul as 
representatives of their Church, Acts xx. 17; they knew the 
apostle’s doctrine, 27d. 21 ; were his natural defenders, iid. 26, 
343; had been made “ overseers ” over the flock by the Holy Ghost 
to “shepherd” the Church, zdzd. 28 ; with a special view to keeping 
out erroneous doctrines; the “shepherd” is to resist the “wolf,” 
2bid. 29. 

In these passages the presbyter appears as treasurer, member of 
the Church parliament, ambassador, shepherd ; as teacher, as exer- 
cising some kind of authority in faith and discipline, as deriving 
his power from the Holy Ghost, as ordained (xeporovetv) by the 
apostles; and we gather also that there were as a rule many 
presbyters in each Church. 

On the other hand, in the Gentile Church of Antioch, about the 
year 45 A.D., prophets and teachers (it has been supposed on the 
insufficient ground of the repeated re that Barnabas, Symeon, and 
Lucius belong to the former class, Manaen and Saul to the latter) 
minister (Aecroupyotcr) to the Lord, and receive a special mandate 
from the Holy Ghost to set apart (4@opiZev) Barnabas and Saul for 
mission work, Acts xiii. 1-3. But neither this passage (see Intro- 
duction, p. 44) nor Acts xv. 32 forms an exception to the statement 
that in Acts the prophet is one who sees visions, utters predictions, 
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or delivers to the Church special revealed and occasional mandates, 
and whose province is entirely distinct from that of the presbyter. 

In James, 1 Peter, the Johannine Epistles, and the Apocalypse 
the presbyter appears to hold the same position as in Acts. In 
James he is called in by the sick that he may pray over them and 
anoint them, v. 14; in the Apocalypse four and twenty presbyters 
sit round the throne, as in later times we find them sitting in a 
semicircle round the altar. Inthe Pauline Epistles the presbyter 
is not mentioned except in 1 Timothy and Titus, when he is 
identified with the bishop, and teaching is one of his functions, 
1 Tim. iii. 2; Tit. i.9. The bishop appears also with the deacon 
in the address of Philippians, but the presbyter is not mentioned in 
that Epistle. 

IIpecBvrepos is a familiar official designation among the Jews, 
and denotes a member of the local BovAy or ovvédpiov which ad- 
ministered the local affairs of towns or villages, and acted in 
particular as a judicial body (Deut. xix. 12; Judg. villi. 14; Matt. 
x. 17). Such local courts existed throughout the country of the 
Jews, and consisted usually of at least seven elders with two 
Levites to act as officers. Some of the seven were priests (Schiirer, 
Jewish People in Time of Jesus Christ, Eng. trans. ii. 1, p. 150 sqq.). 
Smaller ovvédpia were subordinate to larger, and after the Greek 
period (it is doubtful to what extent before) all were subject to the 
great Sanhedrin of Jerusalem, which consisted of seventy-one 
members, elected by co-optation, and admitted to office by the 
laying on of hands. The designation elder belonged in a general 
way to every member (1 Mace. vii. 33) as one of the yepovoia 
(2 Macc. i. 10), but a distinction is made between dpyuepets, 
ypapparets, and rperBvrepor (Gospels and Acts passim). Those who 
were neither members of the high priest’s family nor professional 
lawyers were simply elders, under which name both priests and 
laymen might be included (Schiirer, ii. 1. 165 sqq.). 

The Elders of the local Sanhedrin were also elders of the 
synagogue (Schiirer, ii. 2. 58). As such they had exclusive direction 
of all religious matters, and possessed the power of excommunica- 
tion. But they did not in their official capacity take any part in 
public worship. In the synagogue no special officer was appointed 
to preach, pray, or read the Scriptures. The lessons were fixed, and 
the prayers were written, but any member of the congregation might 
officiate with"the permission of the dpxirvvaywyos, who as a rule 
was an elder. 

Schiirer notices (ii. 2. 249) that in inscriptions belonging to the 
Diaspora, though we find yepovortpyns and é&pywv used as personal 
titles, peoBdrepos is never so employed. For pagan usage, see 
Deissmann, S.v. 

The designation elder or presbyter, which, unless Acts is a 
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romance, is certainly many years older than bishop, is generally 
supposed with sufficient reason to have passed over from the 
synagogue to the Church. It does not follow that the offices were 
identical in the Church and in the synagogue. Indeed the passages 
cited above show that the Christian presbyter was not only an 
administrative, but also a spiritual officer. The circumstances of 
the Church would make this change inevitable. The new congrega- 
tions would require to be instructed not only in the gospel, but in 
the whole Bible, and this duty would need to be assigned to muorot 
dvOpw7ro, Further, instruction was the preliminary to baptism, 
that is to say, to admission into the community; here there was a 
most important difference between synagogue and church, and 
none but a highly trusted person could be allowed to confer the 
Christian franchise. We are not directly informed whether the 
presbyter actually officiated in public worship. Since the publica- 
tion of the Doctrine of the Twelve Apostles in 1883, there has been 
a tendency to suppose that this was the function of the prophet. 
But, on the other hand, it may be urged (a) that this cannot be 
gathered from the New Testament itself ; (4) that the term prophet 
is limited to one “who has a revelation” (1 Cor. xiv. 30); (¢) that 
the condition of the Church of Corinth was quite abnormal; (d) that 
prophetesses, who were common, could not have led the service 
even in a Pauline church; (e) that even in the Doctrine the function 
of the prophet is confined to prophecy and to extemporary inspired 
outbursts of thanksgiving at the Eucharist; (/) that the Doctrine 
is probably not older than the fourth century, and that its character 
is exceedingly doubtful; (g) that in the majority of churches it is 
dubious whether there were any prophets at all. In the Apocalypse 
(v. 8, 9) the presbyters offer to the Lamb the prayers of saints and 
sing the new song. ‘This passage is strongly in favour of the tradi- 
tional view, and 1 Peter may be held to make in the same direction. 
Nevertheless it must be admitted that the Pauline Epistles (exclud- 
ing the Pastorals) are extraordinarily silent about the presbyter. 
Not only is the name not used, but there is hardly a trace of the 
existence of the authority under this or any other title; and from 
this fact and from the use of bishop in Philippians it might be 
inferred that the Churches of Macedonia and Achaia had, at any 
rate at first, an organisation unlike that of other communities. 
From the Pastoral Epistles, Clement of Rome, and Polycarp, 
bishop and presbyter appear to have been used for a time as 
alternative names for the same personage. We might suppose 
that, towards the end of his ministry, St. Paul brought his special 
adherents into line with the rest of the Church, and that the fusion 
of the two titles was a consequence of this reunion. It is worth 
notice that the peculiar Isaianic nomenclature of the Epistle to the 
Philippians had a long life. There were, in the time of Constantine, 
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Novatians and Montanists who had bishops and deacons, but 
apparently no presbyters (Sozomen, vil. 19). The same usage was 
to be found in Arabia and Cyprus, and existed also in the Churches 
for which the Doctrine was compiled. It would be vain, in the 
absence of definite information, to ask whether these communities 
were survivors of a distinct Pauline Church, whether they had 
attempted at a later date to revive the Pauline organisation, or 
whether, owing to the smallness of their settlements and from reasons 
of convenience, they had simply allowed the presbyterate to drop. 

There has been much discussion on these topics, and many 
different opinions are held. The reader may consult Lightfoot’s 
Excursus in his edition of PAzlippians ; Hatch, Lampton Lectures ; 
Gore, Christian Ministry ; the editions of the Dzdache, especially 
that of Harnack; the articles of Dr. Sanday, Dr. Harnack, and 
others in vols. v. and vi. of the third series of the Zxpositor; Pro- 
fessor Gwatkin’s articles on Bishop and Churc& Government in 
Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible; Hort, Christian Ecclesta. 

& oupmpecButepos. Not a@ fellow-presbyter, but she fellow- 
presbyter whom you know so well. For the word cuprpecBirepos 
(not found elsewhere in the New Testament) see Eus. A. £. v. 
16: 5, Vil. 66, 11. 3.203 Chrys. omit. tg Pp. 2 a tos 
d0ev Kat viv roAdot “ cuumperButépw” ericxoTo. ypdpovor Kal 
“ gyvdtaxovw.” The first title which St. Peter gives himself involves 
a claim to their affection ; the second, to their reverence. 

paptus. ‘The term is best taken here of “an eye-witness,” as 
in Acts i. 8, 22, il. 32, ill. 15, v. 32, X. 39, 41. In this sense paprtus 
is practically equivalent to dmécroXos. St. Paul claims the title for 
himself as given by revelation, Acts xxii. 15, én pdprus attd mpos 
mavtas avOpbrous wv éspakas Kal HKovoas. His vision had made 
him an eye-witness. When he says in 1 Cor. xv. 15, éuaprupyjoapev 
Kara Tod @cod dtu Hyepev Tov Xpiotdv, he does not mean merely 
that he had preached the Resurrection, but that he had testified to 
it as a fact of which he was assured by the evidence of his own 
senses. Kuhl and others understand “witness” here to mean no 
more than “preacher,” on the ground that, as St. Peter by the use 
of the word ovprperBirepos has just put himself on a level with the 
other presbyters, he cannot intend in his next words to exalt him- 
self above them, but there is no force in this objection ; the climax 
is quite natural, and the author calls himself ddécrodos in the 
address. Further, if he meant only “fellow-preacher,” the word 
ovppdprus lay ready to his hand. If Kuhl is right, the three epithets 
are all brotherly: “fellow-presbyter, fellow-preacher, fellow-heir of 
glory.” Professor Harnack (Chronologie, p. 452) takes the meaning 
to be that the author is a witness of the sufferings of Christ by 
reason of the sufferings which he had himself endured for the 
Name. Luther and Calvin held this view. But a witness witnesses 
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to truth or fact. A witness of the sufferings of Christ is one who is 

in a position to certify that the sufferings actually occurred. There 
are special and appropriate phrases for those who imitate the 
patience of their Master ; they are said to partake in the sufferings 
of Christ (1 Pet. iv. 13), to be conformed to Christ’s death (Phil. 
iil. 10), and so on. In the Apocalypse (ii. 13) pdprus is used in its 
familiar later sense of one who suffers even unto death for the truth ; 
but it would be extremely difficult to introduce this meaning into 
the phrase pdprus tay rabypdrwv. Jiilicher (Linlettung in das 
Neue Testament, p. 134) remarks on the word pdprvs, that no one 
who had really known Jesus in the flesh could have written an 
Epistle which tells so little about the life of our Lord. The remark 
applies equally to Acts and to the Epistles of James and John. It 
was not the object of any of these writings to add to the knowledge 
given in the Gospels, or to supplement the regular teaching of the 
disciples. Attention has been drawn in preceding notes to the fact 
that our Epistle contains a remarkably large number of allusions to 
the Gospels, which are all the more striking because they are not 
quotations. What looks like one of them is found in the next verse. 
Each such allusion may be disputed, but it is hardly possible that 
all are fallacious. Yet it is a singular fact that the early Christians 
seem to have felt very little curiosity about the details of our Lord’s 
. earthly life—His features, tones, gestures, daily habits, and so on. 
The thirst for anecdote and minutiae begins with Papias and the 
Gnostics, who pretended to possess portraits of Jesus drawn by 
Pilate (Iren. i. 25. 6). 6 Kal ris pwedAdXAovons aroKadvrrecOat ddEns : 
“The partaker also of the glory that shall be revealed.” The 6 «at 
seems to mark this as the apostle’s third and highest claim, and as 
something peculiar to himself. Hence it is probably right to see 
here an allusion to a definite promise made to the apostle by our 
Lord ; we may find it either in John xiii. 36, or better in Matt. 
xix. 28, drav xablon 0 vids Tod dvOpdrov éxt Opdvov dd&ns airod, 
kabicerGe kat tpets et dHdeKa Opovovs. In this case the meaning is 
that he is to share with Christ in His glory. Otherwise we must 
understand “your partner in the glory.” But if this had been St. 
Peter’s meaning he would probably have written ovykowwvds. 
With ris weddovons droxadimrecbar dons, cf. iv. 13, év TH daoKa- 
Miwew ris doéns airod, and i. 5, 13. St. Peter’s phrase is found 
also Rom. viii. 18; in Gal. iii. 23 we have ry ped\Xoverav mor 
droxaAvpOjvar. These resemblances are not so striking as might 
at first appear; in the New Testament péAdw is often a mere 
auxiliary (see Blass, p. 204). 

2. mowsndvate TO ev Upiv motuviovy tod Ocod. “* Tend the flock of 
God which is among you.” For the metaphor of the Shepherd 
and the sheep, see note on ii. 25. Von Soden remarks that, used 
as it is in 1 Peter, both of the presbyter and of Christ, the idea 
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conveyed is that of pastoral, spiritual, not administrative, duty. 
There is very probably a reference to John xxi. 16; cf. also Acts 
xx. 28. Calvin translated 76 év tyiv “as far as in you lies,” but the 
run of the words is decidedly against this; Bengel and ‘Luther, 
‘which depends upon you,” “‘is entrusted to you” ; but this gives év 
a sense which it cannot bear without the addition of xe(yevov. The 
preposition must be local. “The flock which is among you” may 
be taken to mean “the flock in your town or village.” The flock 
is God’s, therefore they are to tend it, not because they must, 
(avayxaoras), but with a willing mind (éxovetws) ; not like hirelings 
for the sake of pay (aioxpoxepdas), but gladly and eagerly (zpo6¥pos). 
"Exucxorotrres (the word is omitted by 8 B) is equivalent to zoipat- 
vovres, see note on il. 25. “Avayxacras gives the idea of a definite 
burden of duty, which men may be inclined to rebel against as 
excessive. After éxovofws S A P add xara @edv: Westcott and 
Hort omit the words, Tischendorf inserts them. If we keep them 
and translate in the most natural way “willingly like God,” we 
make God the Shepherd. God is the owner of the flock, but there 
can hardly be a doubt that by the Chief Shepherd of ver. 4 Christ 
is meant. ‘Thus we should be brought very near to the inference 
that St. Peter uses @eds and Xpuoros interchangeably ; nor need 
i. 3 be taken to forbid this conclusion; see note there. Possibly 
Rom. vill. 27; 2 Cor. vii. 10 might justify us in giving Kata a 
looser sense, ‘‘according to God’s will,” “in godly fashion.” Aioypo-_ 
kepoos implies that the presbyter was in receipt of a stipend; other- 
wise it would have been impossible for him to take the hireling’s 
view. 

3. pnd ds Katakupredovtes TO kAnpwv. Neither as lording it 
over the lots.” KaAnpou (plural), except in the sense of “dice,” is 
not found elsewhere in the Greek Bible. KAwpos in Matt. xxvii. 35 
is a die; in Acts i, 17, 25 (?), an allotment or office allotted by the 
dice ; in Acts vill. 21, a share or portion; so also in Acts xxvi. 18 ; 
in Col. i. 12, ets rHv pepida Tod KAypov Trav aylwv ev dri, it is used 
of the lot, inheritance, or estate of the saints (kAypovopia). In 
secular Greek «Ajpos constantly means an estate. In Deut. ix. 29 
the people of Israel is called the xAjpos of God, His portion or 
estate, distinguished from the portions of other gods. Possibly 
this verse may have been in St. Peter’s mind, for it contains the 
phrase év tH xetpt cov 7H Kpatoud, which is employed just below. 

kAjpor then must have one of two meanings, “offices” or 
“estates,” and of these the first will not suit the context. The 
presbyters are not to lord it over their lots or estates, the estates 
are the people committed to them, and the people (to this extent 
we may bring in the passage of Deuteronomy) belong to the estate 
of God. Toy kAypwv is most naturally taken to imply that each of 
these presbyters had a separate cure. Dr, Hatch thought (Bamp/on 
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Lectures, p. 77) that the office of the presbyter was “ essentially 
collegiate,” and that only at a later time was a presbyter thought 
competent to act alone. But from the first there may have been 
small isolated congregations in which there was but one presbyter. 
In cities particular presbyters may have had charge of a particular 
house church, while for certain purposes all the presbyters met in 
council. In karaxvptevovres the preposition gives the notion of 
hostility or oppression, but xvpredw by itself denotes behaviour 
forbidden to a Christian pastor, Luke xxii. 25, 26. Here again 
there may be a reminiscence of the gospel. Discipline in those’ 
days might be exercised in very rough fashion, especially towards 
converted slaves ; hence St. Paul warns the bishop that he is to be 
“no striker” (x Tim. ii. 3, cf Tit. 1. 7). Or again, the-precise 
sense in which domineering was not unlikely may be found in 
aicypoxepdos. But the word is wide enough to include every de- 
scription of arrogance or tyranny. Domineering is a personal 
fault, and this again seems more applicable to individuals than to 
colleges. 

timot yivdpevor. ‘ Becoming, making yourselves, examples.” Yet 
it is doubtful whether yuwopevo. means much more than dyes, cf. 
Matinxeto; Luke xx,-33;- john i. 6 ; Acts-v. 24. 

4. davepw0évtos is used of the First Advent of Christ, 1 Pet. 
Vecorete fin. tl. 16> of the second,-Col; mi, 4; 1 John il. 28. 
*"Apyurotunv is not found elsewhere in the New Testament; cf. 
6 woumnv 6 peyas, Heb. xiii. 20, and il. 25 above. 

Tov dpapdvtivoy tis 8déys otépavov. “Apapdytwos (here only in 
New Testament) is a derivative not from the adjective (i. 4), but 
from the substantive dudpavros, and means, not “that fadeth 
not away” (A.V., R.V.), but “made of amaranth,” “amaranthine,” 
not “immortal,” but “‘made of immortelles.” For the “crown” 
cf. x Cor. ix. 25, adfGaprov orépavov: 2 Tim. iv. 8, 6 rHs duKaroovyns 
orépavos: Jas. i. 12, Tov orépavoy tHs Cwis, ov ernyyeiAaro TOUS 
dyardow atrév: Apoc. il. 10, Tov orépavoy rhs Cwns: ili, 11, Tov 
atépavov gov: iv. 4, orepdvovs xpvoots. Cf. the word fpafetov, 
1 Cor. ix. 24; Phil. iii. 14. “ Amaranthine” is most applicable to 
a crown of leaves and flowers. The question has been raised 
whether St. Peter means us to think of a crown of victory, or of a 
festive crown, such as was not uncommonly used by Gentiles, and 
is said to have been used by Jews also, on occasions of rejoicing ; 
but the idea of victory is certainly that which is attached to the 
crown in St. Paul, St. James, and the Apocalypse; and St. Peter 
can hardly have any other meaning. The word “crown” is used 
in the Gospels only of the Crown of Thorns (but Heb. ii. 9 Jesus 
is 86) kal tiny eorepavwpevov). But some of the phrases referred 
to above, “the crown,” “the crown which He promised,” are very 
definite, and may come from some unrecorded saying of our Lord’s. 
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5. dpolws, vedtepor, Smotdynte mpeoButepors. Likewise, ye 
younger, submit yourselves to the elder. “Opotws (as in iii. 1, 7) 
denotes that there is a similarity in principle, though the details are 
different. The same rule of unselfishness applies both to shepherd 
and to sheep. Tpecfvrepos has two senses, the official, in which it 
has been employed in the preceding verses, and the non-official or 
natural. St. Paul passes from one of these senses to the other in 
t Tim. v. 1, 17, “Rebuke not an elder, but exhort him as a father ; 
the younger men as brethren; the elder women as mothers; the 
younger as sisters... . Let the elders that rule well be counted 
worthy of double honour.” But here we have an absolute antithesis 
between wpeoBirepor and vewrepor: and what is inculcated must be 
respect not to office, but to age (so Huther, Keil, Hofmann, Usteri). 
Alford, Kuhl, von Soden give zpecBvrepor the same sense as in ver. I, 
on the ground that the elder by office was also elder in years. This, 
however, was not universally the case, as we see from the instance 
of Timothy (1 Tim. iv. 12); and, though a certain age was no doubt a 
requisite in the bishop or presbyter, there is no reason to suppose 
that it was such as would distinguish him from the bulk of the 
congregation as older than all of them, or even as older than the 
average. The elder was a man of staid and sober age, but not 
necessarily advanced in years or grey-headed. Indeed, the title 
was taken by the Church from the synagogue, and among the Jews 
it did not imply actual superiority in age. It is, therefore, hardly 
possible to take vedrepo. as meaning all Christians who are not 
presbyters (as Alford following Bede). Others (Kuhl, Weiss, 
Schott, Briickner) create an antithesis to mpecBitepo by taking 
vewtepot to denote some kind of inferior official, in whom is to be 
detected the germ of the later deacon, and find the same sense in 
the vewrepo. or veavioxot of Acts v. 6, 10. But in this passage of 
Acts the “young men” are simply those members of the congrega- 
tion who, being best fitted for the purpose by their physical strength, 
would naturally volunteer to carry out the corpses of Ananias and 
Sapphira. 

mévtes S€ aAAHdoig Thy Tamewodpoodvny eykouBdcacbe. “ And 
all of you towards one another apparel yourselves with humility.” 
After GAAyjAows K LP and many other MSS. insert dzoraccdpevou. 
So A.V. Beza, Lachmann, Buttmann, Hofmann, Huther place the 
full stop after dAAyAos, so as to bring the dative into connexion 
with tzordyqre: and no strong reason can be alleged against this 
punctuation, to which R.V. gives a place in the margin. But 
the dative may, without difficulty, be taken with éyxopBdoacbe, 
For this rare verb some few authorities have éyxohaioacOe or éyxoA- 
mocacbe, which the Vulgate renders zxsénwate, “take into your 
bosoms.” “EyxouBotcGa. is derived from xéuBos, which, according 
to the glossaries, means “a knot,” or “anything tied on with a 
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knot.” Hence éyxéuBopa is used of a garment tied on over others. 
Pollux, Oxomasticon, iv. 18, describes one form of it as iuarididy tH 
Aevkdy TH TOV SovAwv eEwpide mpookeiuevov, a little white garment, 
which slaves wore over their éfwués: and from Longus, Pastoralia, 
li. 60, we learn that it was of such a nature that a shepherd, who 
wanted to run his fastest, would cast it off. The ééwuds was a 
sleeveless tunic, and from the definition which Suidas gives of 
KopPos—6 KopBos t&v Svo xeipidiwv, drav tis Son emt Tov iS.ov 
tpaxnov—we may infer that this form of éyxéuBwpa was a pair 
of sleeves, which were fastened and held in place by a knot behind 
the neck. But «duos might also mean the knot of a girdle ; hence 
kouPodvrys, according to Hesychius, is synonymous with Badavtuo- 
rou.os, “a cutpurse,” purses being carried on the girdle. In another 
place, s.v. xocovpBn, Hesychius uses éyxéuBopa as equivalent to 
wepilopa Aiyirriov, a kind of apron such as that used by black- 
smiths. It would seem that any article of dress, that was attached 
by laces, might be called éyxéuBwua. The verb was used by 
Epicharmus (Fragment 4 in Ahrens, de dialecto Dorica, p. 435). 
The words of the fragment are et ye pev ori KexouBwrat Karas: but 
Ahrens notes on the authority of Photius, Z7s¢. 156, that the right 
reading is éyxexouPwra. The meaning is, “If, indeed, because she 
is bravely apparelled.” Hesychius makes xopBdoacGar equivalent 
to orodicacGa, and éyxexduBwrar to éve(Aynra, as if they were used 
of putting on garments of a certain amplitude and dignity. This is 
probably St. Peter’s meaning. Humility, like “a meek and quiet 
spirit,” is an ornament of price, a beautiful robe. The R.V. has 
“sird yourselves with humility,” as if the metaphor were derived 
from tying an apron round the waist, so as to be ready for service 
(cf. John xiii. 4). But, upon the whole, the facts given above 
appear to make against this rendering. See Suicer, s.v. “Hyxou,Bdopar. 

btu 6 Oeds ... xdpiv. Prov. iil. 34, Kvpuos trepnpavors ayti- 
rdccerat, Tamewors b€ didwor yapw. The same quotation is found 
also in Jas. iv. 6, with the same substitution of 6 @eds for Kvpuos. 
See iv. 8 above. The passage in the Epistle of St. James offers 
other resemblances to this part of 1 Peter, drordyyte TG Oecd, dvri- 
oTnTe TO SiaBdrAw, tore tpas. There is probably a connexion 
between the two passages, and there are some apparent reasons 
why we should assign the priority to St. Peter: (1) in James the 
mention of humility is sudden and unexpected ; (2) though he gives 
the quotation from Prov. iii. 34 in the same shape as St. Peter, he 
writes, in ver. 10, tamewdOyre évorov tod Kupiov, as if he were 
aware that 6 @eds was not quite correct: we may infer perhaps that 
he had somewhere seen the quotation in its altered shape; (3) the 
mention of the devil in 1 Peter is not only more natural but 
more original ; (4) in ver. 8, St. James has éyvicare xapdias, which 
may be suggested by ras Wuxds tay wyvixdres Of 1 Pet. 1 22: 
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if this is so, St. James is combining different parts of the Petrine 
Epistle. 3 

6. ind thy kparady xetpa. BK LP read xetpov. On this 
vulgar form see Westcott and Hort, Jutroduction, p. 157 3 Blass, 
p. 26. “The mighty hand of God > is generally ‘connected in the 
Old Testament with the deliverance from Egypt, Ex. i. 19; Deut. 
ili. 24, iv. 34, ix. 29; Dan. ix. 15; or deliverance generally, 2\Chron. 
vi. 32, but in Ezek. xx. 34 the phrase is used, as here, to denote 
the dread power of the great Judge. 

ev katp@. ‘In the due or appointed time.” AP, many curs- 
ives, and some versions add _emurKomys (from il. 12). Compare 
Matt. XX1V. 45, TOD diddvat adrots tiv Tpopyy év Karpd: and, for the 
exaltation of the humble, Luke xiy. 11. 

%. émppipavtes. Ps. liv. (lv.) 23, émippupoy ert Kiipiov ryv 
pepyvav cov, Kal avttds oe Ovabpever. The pépyuva is here the alarm 
of the persecuted Christian. God will care for him; see Luke xxi. 18. 

8. vyate, ypnyopyoate. The Christian may cast the whole 
burden of his anxiety upon God, yet is not thereby absolved from 
the duty of vigilance; cf. iv. 19 above. For vypare see i. 13, lv. 7. 
He is to be sober and wakeful, because his enemy is always at 
hand: a train of thought which brings us very close to Matt. xxiv. 
42, 43, 49. Much the same combination of words is found 
1 Thess. v. 6, but in a different connexion; there the Christian is 
enjoined to watch and be sober, because he is a child of the day. 

6 dvridikos . . . Tid Katamety. A has tiva karamiy, “seeking 
whom he may devour”: B has karazvety without tua, ‘seeking to 
devour”; SK LP teva xaramcety, “seeking some one to devour” (LP 
wrongly accentuate tiva), “Avriducos is an adversary in a lawsuit. 
AvéBodos (almost a personal name, and therefore without article), 
“the slanderer,” is a Greek rendering of the Hebrew Satan. ’Opv- 
dpuevos is probably taken from Ps. xxi. (xxii.) 14, ds A€wv 6 dprdtov 
Kat Cpvopevos : _MepuTarel, probably from Job i. 7, TepvehOdv ryv viv 
Kal cpmepuraTioas THY or ovpavov TOpEyfAl. The imagery of the 
sentence is mixed, derived partly from the prowling lion of the 
Psalm, partly from the Accuser of Job, who walks up and down 
the earth to spy out the weakness of God’s servants. Satan’s 
“slander” is that Job “doth not fear God for nought,” and God 
allows him to test the truth of this charge by trying ‘Job, first with 
loss of property and children, afterwards with personal suffering. 
So here the Devil is the author of persecution. Compare the 
Epistle from the Churches of Vienna and Lugdunum, Eus. H. £. 
Vv. I. 5, évéoxnev 6 dytixeiwevos. In the same epistle, v. 2. 6, those 
who denied the faith are said to have been swallowed by the Beast, 
wa a.romvix Geis “) Onp, ovs TpOrTEpov @eTO KATATETWKEVAL, reyes 
eEeweon. It seems clear that the writers ‘had this passage of 1 Peter 
in view. Throughout his Epistle, St. Peter seems by “suffering” 
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to mean the adventitious pain of deliberate persecution. This was 
Kata TO GeAypa 76d @eod (iv. 19), but possibly in the same sense as 
Job’s trials, as permitted but not exactly purposed by God. The 
natural tendency of righteousness is to produce “good days” 
(iii. 10) ; any other result seems to be regarded as surprising and 
occasional. It will be observed that St. Peter does not use xécpos 
as the name of a hostile, irreligious power. Here, again, we may 
perhaps detect the Hebraistic cast of the apostle’s mind. 

9. otepeol TH miote. In its proper physical sense orepeds means 
hard or solid. The word occurs 2 Tim. ii. 19, orepeds Oewéduos, a 
solid foundation ; Heb. v. 12, 14, oreped tpody, solid food, opposed 
to liquid milk: the verb orepeoty in Acts iii. 7, 16, is to make solid 
or strong; the substantive is found in Col. ii. 5, 7d ocrepéwua rips 
eis Xpiorov riotews pov, the strong wall or foundation of your faith 
in Christ. When transferred to a moral quality in the classics, 
orepeds inclines to a bad sense, hard, harsh, brutal. In the present 
passage its meaning appears to be solid, strong, impenetrable, like 
a wall, rather than steadfast or brave. The adjective will affect the 
translation of r7 micre. “H wiotis is sometimes “faith” ; the article 
before the abstract noun being constantly used in Greek as in 
French, where the English idiom rejects it, to mark off the virtue 
in question from other kindred virtues, for instance, 4 dydan in 
1 Cor. xiii.; sometimes “the faith,” that is to say, the Christian 
belief as distinguished from other beliefs. Thus we have in 2 Cor. 
i. 24, 7H yap miote éoryxare, for it is by faith that ye stand; and, 
on the other hand, in Acts vi. 7, toAvs dxAos TOV tepéwv tajKovov 
7 miore, “a great multitude of the priests became obedient to the 
faith ”—in other words, changed their convictions and became Chris- 
tians. ‘The faith” is a phrase that does not appear in Romans or 
Corinthians, but Gal. 1. 23 we find etayyeAileran tiv riotw Hv more 
érépOer: Eph. iv. 5, pla iors, one faith distinguished from all 
others; Phil. 1. 27, wd wox7 ovvabXovrtes TH ThaTEL TOD evayyeXiov, 
the faith in which all agree, which is defined in the gospel; Col. 
i. 23, TH TloTe TeHeweArwpéevot, the faith is that definite hope of the 
gospel from which the Church is not to be moved; 1 Tim. i. 19, 
mept THY TioTW evavaynoav, some have suffered shipwreck as regards 
the faith, by falling into erroneous doctrines: il. 9, ro puoriprov 
THs mloTews: lV. I, amootnaovrTal tives THS TiaTEws: Vv. 8, V1. 10, 21; 
2 Tim. iv. 7; Tit. i.13, ii. 2. The notion of “the faith” as a body of 
sound doctrine naturally became more important in St. Paul’s eyes 
from the time of his imprisonment, as contact with one error or 
another awakened him to the fact that there might be semi-Christian 
types of opinion of a misleading nature. In Heb. xi. 1 faith is 
not merely loving trust in God, but strong conviction, which admits 
of definition by its subject-matter, by the particular things hoped 
for and not seen. ‘In the present passage the use of the word 
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orepeot inclines the balance in favour of “the faith.” Solidity 
applies rather to convictions, which are well-grounded, firmly con- 
nected, and therefore impenetrable, than to trust, which is ardent 
or confident, but not solid. } 

elSdtes . . . emitedcioOar. “Knowing that the same sufferings 
are being accomplished in your brotherhood which is in the world,” 
is the translation generally given. If this is correct, the words must 
be regarded as a consolation. You are not alone in your suffer- 
ings ; all Christians have the same burden to bear. But almost 
every word of this rendering is open to serious objection. Eidas 
followed by an infinitive means “ knowing how” to do a thing, cf. 
Luke xii. 56; Phil. iv. 12; Kriiger’s Greek Grammar, lvi. 7, 9; 
Blass, p. 227; “ knowing that” is eidas dr. Td atta roy Tabnparor, 
if it means “the same sufferings,” is quite unparalleled ; the passages 
quoted by Alford, 1d djyerdGerov rjs Bovdjs, Heb. vi. 17 ; 7O trepexov 
THs yveoews, Phil. iii, 8; 7d mucrdv THs wodureias, Thuc. i. 68, in 
which the neuter adjective or participle represents an abstract 
substantive, do not help in the least. It is impossible to see why 
St. Peter did not write ra atria wabypyara, if these words would 
convey his meaning. He was not a scholar, but there are some 
errors of expression which no man could make. Ty adeAPdryre 
tov, again, is a singular phrase; we should have expected 77 adeA- 
oryrt alone or Tots ddeApots tuav. The dative is more naturally 
construed with 7a attra than with éureActoPot, with which it can 
only be taken loosely as a dativus incommodi. Finally, the meaning 
of éireActy is uncertain ; it may be “to accomplish,” “bring to an 
end,” or possibly “‘ bring towards an end,” or, again, ‘‘to pay in full.” 
Liddell and Scott are mistaken in giving the verb the sense of “to 
lay a penalty upon a person.” In the passage referred to, Plato, 
Laws, x. p. 910 D, tHv ths doeBetas Siknv tovtros émitedovvTwv, the 
meaning is “let them carry to a finish the prosecution for impiety 
against these men.” ‘The only commentator who has really grappled 
with the text is Hofmann, who translates ‘‘ knowing how to pay the 
same tax of suffering as your brethren in the world.” Compare Xen. 
Mem. iv. 8. 8, ri tod yijpws érireheic Gat, ‘to pay the tax of old age,” 
in loss of sight, hearing, memory, and so on. ‘This version meets 
most of the difficulties; but 7a aira rév rabnudrwv for “the same 
tax of suffering,” is, to say the least, an unusual phrase, and % ddeA- 
porns tov remains a stumbling-block. Yet neither phrase falls 
outside the lrmit of toleration. 

10. 6 Ocds mdons xdpitos. “The God of every grace.” From 
Him comes every good and perfect gift (Jas. i. 17). See note on 
mouihyn xépis, lv. 10. Many commentators couple év Xpuore with 
kaAéoas, and we might understand this in a variety of ways. (r1) 
God was in Christ who called you; or (2) God called you by 
Christ as His instrument (cf. Gal. i. 6, 15, rod Kadéoavros ipas év 
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xXdpitri—Ora. THs xdpitos); or (3) ev XpiorG may be used in that 
vague sense in which everything is said to be in the Lord (cf. 1 Cor. 
Vii. 22, 6 év Kupim xAnGeis SodAos), Christ being, as it were, the 
atmosphere of all Christian life. But Hofmann may be right in 
joining ddgav év Xpic7d. The glory which is here attributed to God 
is closely srelated. to Christ in 1.7, 21, v.11, 13} v> 1, 4. »For 
édiyov wafdvras, ‘after ye have suffered a little,” or “for a little 
while,” compare i. 6. Karaprice, “shall correct” or “amend.” 
So Mark i. 19, xataprifew ra Sixtva: Gal. vi. 1, xaraprilere tov 
totovrov (where Lightfoot notes that xatapriZew is used as a surgical 
term of setting a broken bone): 1 Thess. iii. 10, xarapri€ew rd. 
borepypara: 1 Cor. i, 10, Hre 6€ karypricpevor (the apostle is speaking 
of the healing of schisms). God will amend them through suffer- 
ing, which is the cure of sin ; compare iv. 1, 6 ta@ov capKt réravtae 
dpaptias.  Xrypiger, “shall stablish,” so that you shall not be 
shaken by alarms; compare iv. 12, wy gevileoOe. Sevwce is one of 
St. Peter’s drag Acyopeva. SK LP, all later MSS., the Syriac, 
Coptic, and Armenian versions, Theophylact and Oecumenius have 
GeweArooe after cHevioer: the word is omitted by A B, the Vulgate, 
and Aethiopic. Many of the later MSS. exhibit the optative, 
Katapticat, x.t-v., for the future indicative. 

11. att@ 75 Kpdtos. “ His (God’s) is (or, be) the might.” God 
has power to do all if you humble yourselves under His “ mighty 
hand.” St. Peter dwells, and wishes his readers to dwell, on the 
majesty and power of God, which to the Jew was always a most 
comfortable thought, and is not less so to the Christian. It is 
perhaps worth observing that xpdéros occurs in only one of the eight 
Pauline doxologies, that of 1 Tim. vi. 16. 

12. The words which follow were possibly added by the hand 
of St. Peter himself (this is the opinion of Blass, Grammar, p. 123), 
just as St. Paul concludes 2 Thess. and Galatians with a few lines 
of autograph. Avé may denote either the bearer or the draughts- 
man of the Epistle, or both; on this point and on Silvanus see 
Introduction. Tod ziar0d ade or, “ the (well-known) trusty brother.” 
Similar forms of commendation occur 1 Cor. iv. 173 Eph. vi. 21; 
Col. i. 7. ‘Qs Aoyifoua, “as I reckon,” in the sense of “as I 
think,” cf. 1 Cor. iv. 1; Rom. viii. 18. There is no éyd, and the 
“‘T” is therefore not emphatic. St. Peter does not mean “I think 
him trusty, though others do not.” The Epistle is short (6: éA‘ywr, 
cf. Heb. xiii. 22), not so much in itself, as in comparison with all 
that was in the apostle’s heart, and all that ‘he would have liked to 
say. Silvanus would supplement it largely by word of mouth, and 
it is natural that St. Peter should here speak of him as “trusty,” one 
who knew the apostle’s mind and could expound it faithfully. But 
Silvanus was an eminent man, and only one who was stil] more 
eminent could venture to praise him for so simple a virtue. 
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"Eypowa, “I write,” is the epistolary aorist; instances occur in 
Philem. 19, 21; Rom. xv. 15; 1 Cor. v. 11, ix. 153 Gal. vi. 11; 
1 Macc. xv. 19; 2 Macc. ii. 16; Plato, Zfis¢. vil. ad finem, avaryxaiov 
edo€€ por pyOnvar. “ 

Tapakahay Kal émipaptupOv tavtyy etvar ahnOy xXdpiv tod Ceol. 
“Exhorting and testifying that this is the true grace of God.” The 
article is omitted before ddyOA xdpw. “Exmaprupety is to “bear 
witness to” a fact, not to “bear new, or fresh, testimony.” ‘ This” 
refers to the whole of the contents of the Epistle, whether doctrine 
or exhortation. The apostle’s words here have a strongly emo- 
tional tinge, but not more so than we expect from a pastor who is 
deeply interested in the spiritual welfare of his flock in a time 
which was no doubt one of stress. We need not suppose that 
there was any great danger of apostasy. Still less need we suppose 
that by laying emphasis on the “truth” of his Epistle the apostle is 
here reflecting upon other teachers. The gospel is constantly 
spoken of as “the truth,” in opposition to the imperfect light of 
Judaism, or the errors of heathenism, John i. 17, } xdpus Kat 7 
GAndea: Col. i. 6, eréyvwre thy xdpw Tod Ocod év adybeia: 1 Pet. 
i. 22, €v TH braxon THs aAnOeias, means ‘by obedience to the 
gospel.” But Gal. il 5, 4 adnGea tod ebayyediov, is “the right 
conception of the gospel,” as of grace not of works, truth, that is 
to say, as opposed to the errors of other Christian teachers. So 
again 2 Pet. il. 1, “the way of truth” is set against the delusions of 
Vevdorpopfrat and Wevdodiddoxador, who were, no doubt, professedly 
Christian. It has been supposed that here also dAn@y7s is used of 
orthodox belief. 

Kuhl thinks that the communities addressed had not been 
evangelised by any apostle, and that St. Peter is here giving the 
official seal to the instruction which they had received. The 
Tubingen school, on the other hand, holding that the author (not 
St. Peter) is writing to Pauline Churches, consider that he is ex- 
pressing his approval of the doctrine of St. Paul. But all that he 
means is, ‘‘ What I have made Silvanus write, this gospel of bearing 
the cross with patience, is God’s truth. See that ye stand fast 
in it. 

Usteri, pressing the absence of the article before ay xapuw, 
would translate “this (this persecution) is a real grace of God. 
Stand ye fast to meet it.” But there is nothing in the text to 
justify such a‘narrowing of the sense of “ this,” and persecution, in 
itself, is regarded as the work of the Devil. 

eis hv orite. ‘Wherein stand fast.” % AB and many cursives 
have the imperative; K LP and the mass of inferior MSS. read 
éotyxate. is is probably used as in 6 els tov d&ypov, Mark xiii. 16, 
as a mere equivalent for év; see Blass, p. 122. Von Soden, how- 
ever, quoting 1. 13, TH” depopevyny tuiv ydpw, thinks that here also 
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the xdpis is regarded as future, and would translate “ whereunto 
stand fast.” 

13. 4 év BaBuddve ouvexdexty. ‘The fellow-elect woman in 
Babylon.” & after BaBvAdv adds éxxAnoia: the Vulgate has 
“ecclesia quae est in Babylone,” and the same addition is found in 
the Peshito, in the Armenian, in Theophylact, and Oecumenius. 
A catena explains that by Babylon is meant Rome; Syncellus says 
that some took it to mean Rome, others Joppa. St. Peter’s words 
have been the subject of much speculation from an early date. We 
are not to supply é«xAnoia, nor any other word. ‘H év BaBvAdr is 
a complete phrase, and means “the woman in Babylon.” This 
may be understood either literally or metaphorically. Bengel, 
Mayerhoff, Jachmann, Alford, and some few others take the words 
literally, and understand the apostle to mean his own wife. On the 
other hand, the great majority of commentators take them meta- 
phorically of the Church in Babylon, but are divided on the question 
whether Babylon itself is metaphorical or not. The latter point 
may be treated independently of the former. Both phrases may be 
literal, one may be figurative, or both. 

Against the literal interpretation of 4 may be urged (1) that St. 
Peter would have spoken of his wife in plain terms and by name ; 
(2) that 4 év BaBvAGvi is a singular phrase for an ordinary woman 
residing or sojourning in Babylon. Both these objections are con- 
siderably weakened, if St. Peter’s wife was a very well-known person- 
age; and there can be no doubt that she was. St. Paul tells us 
that she accompanied her husband (1 Cor. ix. 5), and tradition 
could not have regarded her as a martyr (Clem. Alex. S¢vom. vii. 11. 
63), unless she had done something to earn martyrdom—unless, 
that is to say, she had taken an active part in her husband’s labours. 

Against the metaphorical interpretation it may be argued that 
4 év BaBvAGveis an unprecedented and perhaps impossible phrase for 
“the Church in Babylon.” In the Old Testament we have “the 
daughter of Zion” (Isa. xxxvii. 22); in the New Testament it is 
possible that St. John speaks of a Church as xvpia, and of another 
Church as her ddeAg7 (2 Johni. 5, 13); the meaning of the Woman 
in the Apocalypse is open to doubt. In Hermas (Ms. i. 1. 4, 5) 
the Church appears to the prophet as yvv7, and is addressed by 
him as xvpéa. But in all these cases the metaphor is far more 
obvious than it is in the present passage. Again, what is easy and 
natural to imaginative writers like Isaiah, John, or Hermas, is not 
so to St. Peter. Lastly, ‘the Church and Marcus my son” strikes 
one as a somewhat more difficult combination than ‘‘ my wife and 
Marcus my son” (see Introduction, § 8). On Marcus and Babylon, 
see Introduction, § 9. 

14, év purjpate dydans. Compare Rom. xvi. 16; 1 Cor. xvi. 20; 
2 Cor. xili. 12 ; 1 Thess. v. 26. St. Paul’s phrase is PiAnpua ayov. 
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The kiss is one of the most ancient of ritual usages. Justin, Afo/. 
i. 65, dAAHAOUS Hidrpare doraloucha ravodpevor tov edxGv, the kiss 
came after certain edyaf and before the edxa/ of communion ; Tert. 
de Orat. 14, “quae oratio cum diuortio sancti osculi integra?” In 
Cyril of Jerusalem, Cat. Myst. v. 3, the kiss is placed before the 
Sursum Corda; he adds, onpetov toivey éoti 76 pidnpa Tod avaKpa- 
Ojvar tas Wuxas Kal wacav e€opiew pvyotxaxiay. See also Const. 
App. ii. 57, vili. 11; Brightman, Liturgies Eastern and Western; 
Palmer, Or. Litt. ii. 102; Suicer, s.v. PiAnua; Ducange, s.v. 
Osculum; Bingham; Probst, Zzturgie; Duchesne, Origines du culte 
chrétien. 

eipjvy. In this final benediction St. Peter uses the Hebrew and 
evangelical “ Peace” (cf. Luke xxiv. 36; John xx. 19, 21, 26) instead 
of the later “grace,” which we find in the corresponding passages 
_ of the Pauline Epistles, Hebrews, and the Apocalypse. ‘‘ Peace” 
carries us back to the Address; the Epistle begins and ends with 
peace. The phrase tots év Xpioré “can hardly signify the mystical 
life-communion (die mystische Lebensgemeinschaft) of Paul, of which 
there is no trace in the Epistle, but is merely another name 
for Christians, and conveys the last warning not to forsake this 
community of Christians ” (von Soden). 


ENTEOUUGTION TO THE SECOND EPISTLE 
OE 2 io PET ER 


§ I. TESTIMONIA VETERUM 


Ir will be most convenient to begin the Introduction to 2 Peter by 
a discussion of the external attestation of the Epistle. 


Jerome. 


Born about 346; died, 420. 

In the £fistle to Paulinus, prefixed to editions of the Vulgate, 
Jerome accepts all the seven Catholic Epistles without reserve : 

‘Jacobus, Petrus, Joannes, Judas Apostoli, septem epistolas 
ediderunt tam mysticas quam succinctas, et breues pariter ac 
longas: breues in uerbis, longas in sententiis; ut rarus sit, qui non 
in earum lectione caecutiat.” Here the word caecutiat seems to be 
taken from 2 Pet. i. 9. 

In the extracts from the Catalogus Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum, 
which also are printed in editions of the Vulgate, he notices that 
there was some considerable doubt as to the authenticity of 
2 Peter, and tells us that the doubt rested on the style of the 
Epistle : 

“Scripsit duas Epistolas, quae Catholicae nominantur : quarum 
secunda a plerisque eius esse negatur, propter stili cum priore 
dissonantiam.” 

In the Lfistle to Hedibia, 120, Quaest. xi., he suggests that this 
difference of style might be accounted for by the supposition that 
St. Peter employed two different interpreters : 

“ Habebat ergo (Paulus) Titum interpretem, sicut et beatus 
Petrus Marcum, cuius euangelium Petro narrante et eo scribente 
compositum est. Denique et duae epistolae quae feruntur Petri 
stilo inter se et charactere discrepant structuraque uerborum. Ex 
quo intelligimus pro necessitate rerum diuersis eum usum inter- 
pretibus.” 

Jerome thus records, explains, and perpetuates the doubt, yet 
his great authority practically laid a to sleep in the Greek and Latin 
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Churches. But in or about the time of Jerome there were several 
eminent Fathers who either rejected 2 Peter or regarded it with 
grave suspicion. “Among the innumerable quotations from and 
allusions to Scripture found in the writings of Chrysostom, Theo- 
dore, and Theodoret, there does not appear to be one reference to 
2 Peter” (Dr. Chase in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, iii. p. 805 ; 
as regards Chrysostom this statement is to some extent modified by 
the note). Amphilochius of Iconium (Westcott, Cazon, p. 557} 
says that some accepted seven Catholic Epistles, some only three. 
Didymus of Alexandria accepted 2 Peter as authentic, and wrote a 
commentary upon it; yet at the close of this work the reader is 
startled by the words (only preserved in a Latin translation), ‘non 
est igitur ignorandum praesentem epistolam esse falsatam, quae, licet 
publicetur, non tamen in canone est.” Mr. Warfield (Southern 
Presbyterian Review, Jan. 1882) suggests that Didymus here ex- 
presses a view which he afterwards rejected. At a later date 
Junilius of Africa (about 550 a.D.; Westcott, Canon, p. 545) places 
2 Peter among the books which he calls mediae, those which, 
though not absolutely undoubted, are yet accepted by very many 
(quam plurimi). Junilius, though African by birth, lived in Con- 
stantinople, and derived his Syrian theology directly or indirectly 
from Theodore of Mopsuestia (see Dr. Salmon’s article in the 
Dictionary of Christian Biography). The doubt as to the authen- 
ticity of 2 Peter appears to have been most strongly felt in the 
Antiochene Church, and rested largely on the absence of the Epistle 
from the Peshito, which recognised only three of the Catholic 
Epistles, James, 1 Peter, 1 John; indeed there is some doubt 
whether the Syriac version originally included even these; see 
Introduction to 1 Peter, p. 13. 


Eusebius. 


The date of his A/story is about 324. 

Ff, £. iit. 3. 1, 4, Wérpov pev obv emuatoAy pia % Aeyoévy abrod 
mporépa avopodrcyytau Tatty d€ Kal of wdAar tpecBvrepor ws dvapdu- 
Nexto ev Tos ohdv airdv KaTaKéxpyvTa. cvyypaéppact. THv Se 
pepopévyv Sevtépay ovk evdidOyKov pev eivat waperAjdapev, Sums Se 
modXois XpHyoy.os paveioa peta Tov GAAwv eoTrovddcbn ypapav .. . 
GXXG, TH pev dvopalopneva MHérpov, dv plav yvyctav éyvov émiorodyv 
Kat Tapa Tois wéAaL tperBurepors Gpodoynmevyv Tooadra. 

Hf. E, iii. 25. 3, tov 8 dytiA€yopevav, yropipwv 8 obv Sms 
tots TodXots, 4 Acyouévyn "laxdBov héperar kal 4 "lovda, 4} re Iérpov 
devrépa érurroAn. He then goes on to speak about the vé6a. 

We gather that ot zoAAoi, the majority of the Church, accepted 
2 Peter as authentic; that Eusebius himself doubted, but did not 
absolutely deny, its authenticity; that his doubt rested on two 
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grounds, namely, that writers, whose opinion he respected, regarded 
2 Peter as uncanonical (rapeAndpapev) ; and that, so far as he knew, 
the Epistle was not quoted by “the ancient presbyters ””—by those 
older writers, that is to say, whose works were to be found in the 
library of Jerusalem (4 £. y. 20. 1), and he probably means “not 
quoted by name.” It is to be regretted that Eusebius does not 
state from whom he had received his opinion, or who were included 
among the oi zodXoi. The seven Catholic Epistles existed in the 
library of Caesarea, and there is some reason for thinking that they 
were all accepted as genuine by Pamphilus (Westcott, Canon, 


P- 393 8q-). 
Methodius. 


Martyred in the Diocletian persecution. 

In a fragment of his treatise, de Resurrectione (Pitra, Anal. Sacra, 
ili, p. 611, quoted by Dr. Chase), we find an express citation of 
2 Pet. ill. 8, yidua dé ery tis Bacirclas avopacey tov dmépavTov 
aidva dua THs xiArd8os SyAGY, yéypapev yap 6 drdaroXos Iérpos dre 
pla nuépa rapa Kupiw os xiAua érn Kat xidua érn ds Huepa pia. 

We may notice also in the same treatise (ed. Jahn, p. 78) the 
words exrrupwOnoerat pe yop pos KdGapow Kal GVAKALVLO OV KATO- 
Baciw was KataxAv{dpevos 6 Koopos Tupi, od piv eis drwy 
eAcvoetar mavTeAH Kal pOopav . . . 50 avaykyn Oy Kal tiv yav adOts 
Kal Tov ovpavoy peta THY expAdywouw evecOat wavTwY Kal TOV Bpacpov. 
Here the zip xataBacvov is taken from Wisdom x. 6; but the run 
of the passage reminds the reader strongly of 2 Pet. iii. gQ—13, and 
Methodius, as the first quotation shows, was acquainted with the 
Epistle. 


Origen. 

Died-753. 

In Joann. Comm. v. 3 (Lomm. i. 165); see also Eus. & £. vi. 
25. 8, Ilérpos dé, éf’ & oixodopetrat 7 Xprorod exxAnoia, ys wvAat Aidov 
od KaTLTXVGoVGL, piav émioToAnV dporoyovpevyv Karadéhourev, ErTw dE 
kal devtépav apr Badrcrat yap. 

Origen does not express himself so positively as Eusebius ; he 
records the doubt, yet is not unwilling to accept the Epistle. He 
does not tell us on what arguments the doubt rested, nor by whom 
it was entertained. In particular, he says nothing about the style of 
2 Peter, though he was a keen critic, as may be seen from his 
remarks on the Epistle to the Hebrews (Eus. # £. vi. 25. 11). In 
the works of Origen are found six quotations from, and two clear 
allusions to 2 Peter. Dr. Chase, however, notices that they all 
occur in those treatises which exist only in the Latin version of 
Rufinus, and it must be admitted that this fact renders it somewhat 
doubtful whether they can be ascribed to Origen himself. 
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Clement of Alexandria. 

Died about 213. 

Eus. H. £. vi. 14. 1, &v 0€ rats “Yrotutécest, Evvedovta “eizretv, 
réons Ths évouabijKov ypadhhs éxirerunuevas reroinrar Sinynoets, wyde 
ras dvTiAcyopevas TapehOav, tiv “lovda A€yw Kat Tas Aouras KafoAtKas 
éxiotoAds, tiv Te Bapvafa Kal tiv Iérpov Aeyomevyv aroxdhuww. 

Nothing can be clearer than this statement, which is con- 
firmed by Photius (Bidlioth. 109). It is in no degree invalidated 
by the confused utterances of Cassiodorus, who, writing after an 
interval of more than three hundred years, says, first, that Clement 
expounded the whole of the Bible; then that he had commented 
upon 1 Peter, 1 and 2 John, and James, but not on the other three 
canonic Epistles ; and, finally, made a loose and untrustworthy trans- 
lation (for the Adumbrationes is supposed to be his version of this 
part of the A/ypsotyposes) of Clement’s notes upon 1 Peter, 1 and 2 
John, and Jude, not James. 

Dr. Chase does not allow that Clement ever quotes 2 Peter. But 
in Protrep. x. 106 we have the phrase rv 6ddv tis &Anbetas, which 
is found in 2 Pet. ii. 2 and not elsewhere in the New Testament. 
Sapkos ardGeors, Strom. i. 19. 94, may be drawn from 2 Pet. i. 14 
(ardeors is peculiar to 1 and 2 Peter). In Zel. Proph. 20, 1 Pet. 
i. 19 is combined with 2 Pet. i. 1 (see note). See again note on 
il. 13 for another possible reference. In aed. ili. 8. 43, To 
Yodomirdv wdGos Kpiow pev adikjoact, wadaywyia S& dxovoact, is 
taken not from Jude, as Dindorf thinks, but from 2 Peter, who 
mentions Lot, while Jude does not (see also Paed., iii. 8. 44, where 
the same remark holds good, though Clement immediately goes on 
to quote Jude 5,6 by name). From the same verse, 2 Pet. ii. 8, 
comes a phrase which is found in S¢vom. ii. 12. 55, Bacavilwy de ef’ 
ols npapte THY EavTod Wuxnv dyaboepye?. Again, in Strom. vii. 14. 88, 
Clement speaks of the moral law as % évroAy, in the singular. 
Cf. 2 Pet. ii, 21. Probably many other borrowings might be 
detected by anyone who would carefully read Clement through 
with an eye to this point. It is true that Clement does not quote 
2 Peter by name, and some of the phrases here noticed may not be 
conscious quotations at all. “The way of truth” is found also in 
Clement of Rome, “the putting off of the flesh” may have been a 
common expression among Christians. But if they are ultimately 
derived from 2 Peter, as is probably the case, the fact that these 
phrases had become a regular part of the parlance of the Church 
seems greatly to increase the strength of the evidence in favour of 
the authenticity of the Epistle. 

It should be remembered that Clement was the successor and 
pupil of another learned man, Pantaenus, who was head of the 
catechetical school perhaps as early as 180. In that year those 
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who advocate the late date of 2 Peter suppose that the Epistle had 
not existed more than five, or at the outside more than twenty or 
thirty years. Pantaenus could hardly have been imposed upon by a 
forgery so recently perpetrated, as Harnack and Dr. Chase suppose, 
in Alexandria. And, if Pantaenus did not know the Epistle, or 
rejected it, how came Clement, the heir of his erudition, to 
accept it? 
Cyprian. 

Died, 257. 

This Father displays no acquaintance with 2 Peter, yet this fact 
serves only to show the precariousness of the argument from 
silence. For a clear allusion to the Epistle is found in a letter 
addressed to Cyprian by 


Firmilian, 
Bishop of Caesarea in Cappadocia (Cyprian, Zf/. Ixxv. 6), “Ste- 
phanus . . . adhuc etiam infamans Petrum et Paulum beatos 
apostolos, . . . qui in epistolis suis haereticos exsecrati sunt et 


ut eos euitemus monuerunt.” Cyprian must have known to what 
Epistle of St. Peter Firmilian was appealing. 


LTippolytus. 


Died about the end of the first quarter of the third century. 

Refut. Omn. Haer. ix. 6, per’ ob Todd dé eri tov abrov BépBopov 
dvexvdiovro, cf. 2 Pet. ii. 22. The expression is, as Dr. Chase 
says, of the nature of a proverb, but it is not a common proverb. 
See note on the passage. 

Lid. x. 33, 7 88 rdvra Sioixel 6 Adyos 6 Ocod, 0 tpwrdyovos warpos 
mais, 7 mpd Ewopdpov Pwapédpos pwvy, cf. 2 Pet. i. 19, and see note 
on the passage. 

Ibid. x. 34, exbedvéeobe emepxopévgy Tupos Kpioews dmredqy Kat 
raprépov Lopepod oppo. apdtroroy, cf. 2 Pet. il. 4, 17, ih ae 

In Dan. iii. 22, & yap dv ts trorayfj TovTw Kal dedovrAwrat, cf. 
2 Pet. il. 79, 

Ibid. iv. 10, «t yap Kat vdv Bpadiver wpd Karpov, py Gehov tiv 
kpiow TO Kdopy ereveyxeiy, Cf. 2 Pet. ii. 5, lil. 9. 

Ibid. xxiii. 24, jpépa dé Kupiov xiAva én. 


The Clementine Literature. 


Passages bearing a more or less close resemblance to 2 Peter 
have been detected in the “Recognitions, the Homilies, the Actus 
Petri cum Simone. On this point the reader may consult the 
observations of Dr. Chase, and of Dr. Salmon, JLutroduction 


(p. 520, ed. 1888). 
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Theophilus of Antioch. 

Died, 183- 185. 
iil 3540 Adyos avTod, paivwy @ womep Adxvos ev oiKHpare TEXOPEVYY, 

éddtirey tiv om odpavoy, cf. 2 Pet. i. 19. En 4 Esdr. xii. 42 we 
~ read, “Tu enim nobis superes solus ex omnibus populis . . . sicut 
lucerna in loco obscuro ” ; and the word of God is a Avyvos in Ps. 
cxix. 105. Yet it seems most likely that Theophilus had St. Peter 
in mind. 

il. 9, of 88 tod Ocod dvOpwror rvevpatoddpor tvevpatos &ylov Kat 
mpopytar yevouevor, cf. 2 Pet. i. 21. Dr. Chase points os that 
the word zvevparoddpos is found in Hos. ix. 7; Zeph. 1 ot ye ane 
can hardly be maintained that either of these passages is conchenes 
but they deserve some weight. 


Tatian. 

Date of Oratio, 150-170. 

Or. ad Graecos, 15 (Otto, vi. p. 70) Totovrov dé pH dvTos Tod 
oknvepatos. ‘This sense of the word oxjvwpa (body) is borrowed 
from 2 Pet. i. 13. Immediately before, in the single word vads, we 
have an allusion to 1 Cor. ill. 16. Xxyjvwmna is so used by Eus. 
fH, E. ii. 25. 6, who possibly found it in Gaius. 


The Muratorianum. 


P. 106, line 6 (in Westcott’s Canon) “ Sicute et semote passioné 
petri euidenter declarat.” ‘These words must refer either to the 
Gospel of St. John or to 2 Peter. They can hardly refer to the 


Gospel, which had been fully noticed. See on this point Introduc- 
tion to 1-Peter,'p. 14 


Aristides. 


His Afgology was presented to Hadrian in 129-130, or, as Mr. 
Rendel Harris thinks, to Antoninus Pius, in the early years of his 
reign. 

Apol. xvi.. 4 6505 THs GAnOctas Aris Tos SdevovTas abriy cis tiv 
aidviov xepaywyet Baoireiav, cf. 2 Pet. i. 11, ii, 2. This seems 
a clear case. »Canon Armitage Robinson considers that the Greek 


text of the Afology “as a rule gives us the actual words of 
Aristides.” 


Polycarp. 
Martyred in 155. 


Phil. iii., 7 copia tov poakapiou kat évddgou TavAov, ds... tyiy 
eypawev creerote. cf. 2 Pet. iii. 15. 
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Martyrium Polycarpi. 


XX, 2, cis rHV aidviov attod Baowefav. So Harnack. Lightfoot 
has érovpdviov, but aidvioy is the reading of two MSS. out of three. 


Justin Martyr. 


Harnack puts the date of the Dialogue, 155-160. 

Dial, 51, kat év 7G peragd ths wapovolas aitod xpsvw, ds rpoépyy, 
yyjoecbar aipeces Kat Wevdorpopyras ert TG dvouate abtod mpo- 
eunvuoe. Otto refers to Matt. vil. 15, xxiv. 5; 1 Cor. xi. 19. But 
there would seem to be here a reminiscence of 2 Pet. ii. 1, where 
Yevdorpopyra: and aipécers are mentioned in conjunction. In 
Dial. 82, again, Justin uses the word Wevdodiddexado1, which though, 
as Dr. Chase remarks, a word of easy formation, is peculiar to 
our eter. 

Dial, 81, cvvixapev Kat 70 eipnuévov ore “Hpépa Kupiov ds yidua 
érm. Otto notes, “Sic Tanchuma, fol. 335 A, Dzes det est mille 
annorum.” "Here, again, doubt is legitimate. But we have seen 
above that Methodius quoted this phrase by name from 2 Pet. iii. 8, 

Apol. i. 28, Kai yap 4 éripovi) ToD pndérw todTo pagar Tov cov 
Sia. 76 avOpwmrwvov yevos yeyévytat’ mpoywwoKe yap Twas eK peTavotas 
cwbynoceoOat, cf. 2 Pet. iil. 9. 


Melito. 


He flourished in the third quarter of the second century. 

Apology (in Otto, vol. ix. p. 432), “Etenim aliquando fuit 
diluuium uenti, et selecti (ad id) homines occisi sunt aquilone 
uehementi, et relicti sunt iusti ad demonstrationem ueritatis. 
Rursus alio tempore fuit diluuium aquarum, et perierunt omnes 
homines et bestiae in multitudine aquarum, et seruati sunt iusti in 
arca lignea iussu dei. Atque ita ultimo tempore erit diluuium 
ignis, et ardebit terra cum montibus suis, et ardebunt homines 
cum simulacris quae fecerunt et cum operibus sculptilibus quae 
adorauerunt, et ardebit mare cum insulis suis, et seruabuntur 
justi ab ira, sicut socii eorum seruati sunt in arca ab aquis diluuii.” 

On the date of this Syriac version of Melito’s Apology, see 
Introduction to 1 Peter, p. 10. Dr. Chase takes the deluge of 
wind to refer to the destruction of the Tower of Babel, which is 
mentioned in the Szdyl/ine Oracles iii. 97 Sqq., in connexion with 
the destruction of the world by fire, and is inclined to think 
that Melito is following the S7éy/ rather than 2 Peter. There is, 
however, a different explanation of the Flood of Wind; see Otto’s 
note on the passage, vol. ix. p. 476. But it will be necessary to con- 
sider the origin of the belief in the approaching destruction of the 
world by fire more fully in a later section. 
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Lrenaeus. 

Died, 202 or 203., 

This Father introduces a quotation from 1 Peter with the words 
Petrus ait in epistola sua (iv. 9. 2); but this phrase does not neces- 
sarily imply that he knew only one Petrine letter. Irenaeus 
certainly knew 2 John, which he quotes explicitly and by name 
(i. 16. 3, iii. 16. 8); yet, says Mr. Warfield, he quotes 1 John (iii. 16. 
5, 8) just as he quotes 1 Peter, with the words zz sua epistola, év TH 
éruotoAn. Two passages call for notice. 

iii, 1. 1, pera O€ Tyv TovTwv efodov Mdpxos 6 pabyriys Kat Epuy- 
vets Iérpov kat avrds ta xd Iérpov xypvocdmeva éyypddws hytv 
TApadcowke, 

There can be little doubt that efod0s here means “death.” It 
is so vised Wisdii. 2, vn. 63 Luke 1 3:35 2 Pet iges. ia 
secular writers it never, so far as I know, bears this sense by itself, 
though it is commonly used in later Greek in combination with a 
genitive, é£od0s tod Biov et simm. ‘There is some slight presump- 
tion, therefore, that here the word may be a reminiscence of the 
Petrine passage. But, further, there were two traditions as to the 
date at which Mark composed his Gospel. According to the one 
he wrote before, according to the other after, the death of Peter. 
It is a most natural and probable supposition that the latter view 
was connected with 2 Pet. 1.15. Irenaeus does not tell us whence 
he derived this account of St. Mark’s Gospel, but he no doubt 
borrowed it from some earlier writer, most probably Papias. Thus 
it may be argued with some confidence that 2 Peter was known to 
and accepted by men who lived before Irenaeus, and whose 
opinions Irenaeus followed. It might, of course, be replied that 
the writer of 2 Peter was himself following the author or authors 
of this tradition, but this would hardly be reasonable. 

v. 23. 2, “Dies domini sicut mille anni”; v. 28. 3, 7 yap jpépa 
Kupiov as xiAva éry. 

Irenaeus does not tell us where he found these words which so 
strongly resemble those of 2 Pet. i. 8. In both places he con- 
nects them with Chiliasm ; the world was created in six days, and 
will last six thousand years. It has been supposed that he borrowed 
this adaptation of Ps. xc. 4 from Justin, or from Barnabas, or from 
the Rabbis. But this point also will require to be further con- 
sidered in a,later section. 


Epistle of the Churches of Lyons and Vienne. 
177-179. : 
Eus. Z. £. v. 1. 36, 55 3 2. 3, €€080s is used absolutely of “ death.” 
Lbid. V. 1. 45, 6 dé did pérov Karpos obK dpyds airots od8 dKapmos 
eyivero, cf. 2 Pet. i. & 
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The Epistle, then, was known, if not to Irenaeus, to those with 
whom he was very closely connected. 

Let us notice another phrase in this letter—v. 1. 48, da ris 
dvaotpopys aitav BAacdypotvres tH 4ddv, TovTéotw of viol THS 
dmwAeias. Here we seem to find a combination of vers. 2 and 22 
of the Fragment of the Ajocalypse of Peter, which is therefore 
older than the Viennese letter. 


Apocalypse of Peter. 


110-160, or more nearly 120-140; Harnack. The use of the 
work by the Viennese Church warns us that the date can hardly be 
placed after 140. 

I, ToAAol é€ aitdv ecovtat Wevdorpopyrat Kat ddods Kat ddypara 
roukida THS awrelas diddEovew, cf. 2 Pet. ii. 1. 

I, Tas Woyas €avtdv Soxidlovras, cf. 2 Pet. ii. 8. 

21, Torov abypnpor, cf. 2 Pet. i. 19. 

22, 28, BAacdypodvtes TH dddv THs dikavocvvys, cf. 2 Pet. ii. 2, 21. 

30, 4 evroAy, cf. 2 Pet. ii. 21, iii. 2. 

In his edition of the Fragment, Professor Harnack (Bruchstiiche, 

. 71) says that the Apocalypse and 2 Peter are dlutsverwandt, 
but does not pronounce upon the question of priority. In the 
Chronologte, p. 471, he decides that the author of 2 Peter borrows 
from the AZocalypse. But I find it quite impossible to accept this 
view. Before the Apocalypse was written there had been violent 
persecution (ot diwEavres Tors Stxalovs Kal wapaddovres atrovs, 273; the 
verb ryyavCouevor, 34, belongs to the times of persecution; the 
word is used in the Viennese letter, Eus. HZ. Z. v. 1. 38), of which 
there is no indication whatever in 2 Peter. Again, the description 
of hell, suggested as it is by Plato, Aristophanes, Homer, and 
especially Virgil, certainly points to a later date than the Epistle. 
Jiilicher thinks it not improbable that 2 Peter made use of the 
Apocalypse; and Kuhl goes so far as to suppose that 2 Pet. ii, may 
have been written by the same author as the Apocalypse. The 
three reasons given by Dr. Chase in the Dictionary of the Bible for 
thinking it impossible that the author of the Apocalypse should 
have borrowed from 2 Peter, appear to be wholly unsubstantial. 
I have suggested in the notes that the whole of the later Petrine 
literature owes its origin to 2 Pet. i. 15; these words gave the busy 
army of inventors the suggestion and the name for their works of 
imagination. If this view is tenable, we have here again a remark- 
able proof of the authority of our Epistle in very early times. 

It has been said above that the Apocalypse of Peter bears 
traces of the influence of Virgiland Homer. The general idea which 
underlies the vision, that our pleasant vices are made the whips to 
scourge us, may be found in Wisd. xi. 16, de dy Tus Gpaprave dud TovTwv 
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xordlerat, but in its concrete, pictorial development belongs to the 
Greek and Roman mythology. But even in details the Apocalypse 
closely resembles the Aeneid. Ct. the following passages :— 

Apo. 3, To pev yap cdpata aitay iy evkoTepa dons xLdvos Kal 
epvd prepa TavTos pooor, TVVEKEKPATO dé TO epvOpov abrav TO D AeuK@, Kat 
dards ov Svvaprae enyjoacbau 70 KaAXos aitav’ 7 TE yap Kon aiTav 
ovhn WV. Kal dvOnpe. Kal emimpeT our aitav TO TE Tporwre Kal TOU 
GILOLs, bomepet orépavos éK vapdoordxvos mer eypevos Kal TolKlLAwy 
avOav, 7) do7rep ipus ev d€pl, TOLAVTH Hv adtav 7 evmpéreca. 


Virg. Aen. i. 402: 


6 Dixit, et auertens rosea ceruice refulsit, 
Ambrosiaeque comae diuinum uertice odorem 
Spirauere.” 


For the contrast of white and rose in the complexion of beauty, 
see the description of Euryalus, Aen. ix. 431-437, or of Aeneas, 
Aen. 1. 588-593. OvAn Kop kal avOnpa is a reminiscence also of 
Hom. Od. vi. 230, Kad d& Kdpytos OvAas Ke Kopas taxwGive avOe 
bolas. 

Apoc. 5s peyuorov X@pov €xTos TOVTOV TOD KdopoU dmépXapm pov TO 
por, Kal TOV dépa Tov ékel axtiow HAlov Katadapropmevov, Kal THY yhVv 
abtiy avOotoay duapdvrois avOeot, 


Virg. Aen. vi. 638: 


**Deuenere locos laetos, et amoena uireta 
Fortunatorum nemorum, sedesque beatas. 
Largior hic campos aether et lumine uestit 
Purpureo, solemque suum, sua sidera norunt.” 


We may remember also the dogodedds Aeuwv Of Hom. Od. xi. 539. 
Apoc. 6, the phrase tézros atyynpds, of the place of punishment, 
is taken from 2 Peter, but, used as it is in the Apocalypse, it calls to 
mind the words of Virgil, 
Aen. Vi. 5343 


**Ut tristis sine sole domos, loca turbida, adires.” 


Apoc. 8, 9, 16, the region of torment is full of boiling mud. 
Cf. Aen. vi. 296, “‘Turbidus hic coeno uastaque uoragine gurges 
Aestuat” ; 416, “Informi limo”; the boiling mud is that of Phlege- 
thon. 

Apor. 6, 08 KoAdlovres dyyeXou oKoreivov etxov aitav To e&vdupa 
KaTO TOV ep. TOU TOTOV. 


Virg. Aen. vi. 555: 


‘“‘Tisiphone . . . palla succincta cruenta.” 


Apoc. 10, Tors oveis <Brerov oun - BeBdnpévovs &y TW TOTM 


TEAApEVD Kal TeTAnpwmevy épTreTov aor. kal wAnToOOMEvOUsS bd 
tov Onpiwv éxeivor. 
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Virg. Aen. vi. 570: 


“Continuo sontes ultrix accincta flagello 
Tisiphone quatit insultans, toruosque sinistra 
Intentans angues uocat agmina saeua sororum.” 


Apoc. 11, woAXNot raides oltwes dwpor étikrovro (text of Canon 
Armitage Robinson) xaOyevor éxAaov. 
Virg. Aen. vi. 427: 


‘“‘Jnfantumque animae flentes in limine primo.” 


It may be strongly suspected that the author of the Apocalypse 
was a Western, who had read Virgil. The book first comes before 
our notice at Vienna, and in the Roman JAZuratorianum ; and these 
facts point in the same direction. Further, the Clementina mani- 
fest so strong an interest in Rome that we may look for their origin, 
at any rate for that of their Grundschrift, in the same locality. Prob- 
ably a good deal of the pseudo-Petrine literature came from Rome. 
But that the whole tone and conception of the Apocalypse is later 
than 2 Peter seems to me to be beyond a doubt. 


The so-called Second Epistle of Clement. 

130-170, 

XVi., ywdokere O& Ore épxerar HON 1) Hepa THS Kpioews Hs KrALBavos 
Kalopevos Kal TaknoovTas at duvdpets TOV oipavav Kal Taca % yR ws 
porBdos ext rupt tyKdpevos Kal Tore havycerar Ta Kpvpua Kal havepa 
épya tov avOparuv. ; ; 

The author here quotes Mal. iv. 1 ; Isa. xxxiv. 4, but his view of 
the world-fire is that of St. Peter. Dr. Salmon (Zu¢voduction, p. 521) 
suggests that Gavyceras is an attempt to make sense out of the 
corrupt etpeOjoerat of 2 Pet. iii, 10. Add that yuépa xpicews in the 
New Testament is only found in Matthew’s Gospel, in r John, and 
in 2 Peter. 

Lenatius. 

105-117. 

Eph., Preface, *Incot Xpictod rod Oeod jydv: see Lightfoot’s 
note; the same phrase recurs Lp%. xvil.; Lom. i.; Polye. vili., 
ef 2. Pet i - Pr 

Eph. xii, Watdov... ds ev doy emorod#, cf 2 Pet. iii. 
DE, tes “a 

Trall. xiii. 3, ev @ eipeBeinpev duwpor, cf. 2 Pet. ili. 14. 

Magn. ix., i) Cot jpav avéredev, cf. 2 Pet. 1. 19. 

No one of these phrases can be regarded as conclusive; yet 
they are worth noticing as probably echoes cf 2 Peter. 


14 
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Barnabas. 


70-79, Lightfoot ; 130 or 131, Harnack. 

XV. 4, mpooéxere, Téxva, TL A€yen 7d Suveréelecey ev &E Hpépacs* 
sotto A€yer re ev eEaxicxiAlors ereow owredrece Kivpios 7a OULTAVTG. 
"H yap hepa wap aitd xidva ery’ aitds dé pou paprupet Aéywv" “Idod 
onpepov Huepa eorar ws xiAua €r7. 

See remarks on Irenaeus above; but here the zap’ airG comes 
very close to Peter’s rapa Kupiw. Hilgenfeld here quotes Lepéo- 
genesis, 4, “Und (Adam) lebte 70 Jahre weniger als tooo Jahre, 
denn tooo Jahre sind wie Ein Tag nach dem himmlischen Zeug- 
niss. Desswegen ist geschrieben tiber den Baum des Erkenntnisses : 
An dem Tage da ihr davon esset, werdet ihr sterben. Darum hat 


er die Jahre dieses Tages nicht vollendet, sondern er starb an 
demselben.” 


Flermas. 

110-140, Harnack. 

In the fastor there are a few words and phrases which may 
conceivably have been suggested by 2 Peter; Vs. iil. 7. 1, tiv 600v 
tiv adnOwnyy: Sim. Vv. 7. 2, pracpos: Sim. vi. 2. 5, BAeupa, but ina 
different sense: Sim. ix. 14. 4, Svoventos: Sim. ix. 22. 1, false 
teachers are avdades. 


Clement of Rome. 


93-95, hardly as late as 97, Harnack. 

Here again we find several phrases which in the New Testament 
are pecular to 2 Peter; such are 6 rpodntikds Adyos, x1. 2: exorrys 
(but it is here used of God), lix. 3: pémos, Ixili. 1: peyaXomperis, 
i.2. In vil. 6 we read Née éxypvgev erdvovay, which not unnaturally 
suggests 2 Pet. i. 5, N@e dixatoodvys kypvxa. Bishop Lightfoot in- 
geniously suggested that Clement may have borrowed his phrase 


from a lost passage of the pre-Christian third Sibylline book. See 
his note. 


Jude. 


The Epistle of St. Jude may, I believe, be confidently regarded 
as the earliest attestation of 2 Peter. But the point must be dis- 
cussed at length in a separate section. 


§ 2. OBSERVATIONS ON THE TESTIMONIA 


The Second Epistle of St. Peter is very short; its subject, the 
disorders of a particular section of the Church, is of limited in- 
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terest, and is treated in a vague and general way, very unlike that 
in which the same topic is handled in the First Epistle to the 
Corinthians, and conveying little information about the persons 
and circumstances in view; and it contains very few quotable 
phrases. It is probably very seldom quoted even in the present 
day. Yet its attestation is strong; if we accept the evidence of 
the Apocalypse of Peter, very strong; and if we accept that of 
Jude, overwhelming. 

Its authenticity was doubted by many in Jerome’s time, because 
its style was supposed to differ from that of the First Epistle. 
Eusebius believed that it was not the work of St. Peter, chiefly 
because he could find no clear instance of its use by the “ancient 
presbyters.” Origen knew that it was regarded with doubt, but 
gives no reason for the doubt, and was himself rather inclined to: 
accept the Epistle. Of Clement we are expressly informed that 
he gave it a place in his Bible. Before the time of Clement, if we 
put aside the Afocalypse and Jude, we can only detect scattered 
phrases and words, which are found in 2 Peter, and of which several 
are not found elsewhere in the New Testament. 

Even scattered words and phrases, such as é0ds ris dAnOelus, 
obk dpyos ov0€ dkapros, aidvios Baoidela, 5 rpodytikds Adyos, dua- 
voyntos, have a certain weight. Phrases have histories. Even in 
our own time how many turns of expression are in vogue which, 
though apparently quite casual, have yet a definite origin, and mark 
the date of the document in which they occur. Not to speak of 
really great coinages, such as “evolution” or “survival of the fittest,” 
let us take such trivial instances as “‘ within a measurable distance of 
practical politics,” “grand old man,” “lost leader,” “honest doubt,” 
“sweetness and light.” Every one of these current insignificant 
phrases belongs to a definite period. But they have become current, 
that is to say, they are constantly used by people who have not the 
slightest idea where they come from. The same fate may have 
befallen 2 Peter; the Church of Vienna, for example, may have 
quoted one of its phrases, and yet never have read the Epistle 
itself. Indeed, there is reason for thinking that the Epistle did 
not enjoy a wide circulation. Otherwise it would be difficult to 
account for the extremely bad state of the text. 

To this point attention has been drawn in the notes; but it will 
be of service to collect here those passages in which the best attested 
readings of the MSS. are either certainly or very probably wrong, 
or in which variants existed at an extremely early date. 

i. 2, TOD Ocod kal “Incod rod Kupiov 7poav. 

The right reading here is very probably rod Kupiov jpav. See 
note. 

il. 4, oupots. 

This is probably the right reading. But K L P have cepais, and 
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this seems to have been what Jude found in his copy of the Epistle, 
and paraphrased by deopors dudéors. 

il. 13, GdiKovpevor puoOoy dod.cias. 

This is the reading of N BP, the Bodleian Syriac, and, the 
Armenian; it is adopted by Westcott and Hort; Tregelles gives 
it a place in the margin; and Tischendorf, though he reads xopuov- 
pevot, remarks in his note, “ddccovpevot si aptum sensum praebere 
iudicabitur omnino praeferendum erit.” 

ACKL, all other MSS., the Vulgate, m%”, Jerome, the Sahidic, 
Coptic, Aethiopic, Ephraem, Theophylact, Oecumenius have or 
translate Koprovpevor. 

Syr’ has a word which Tischendorf translates emevfes. 

It is surely vain to try to get sense out of ddcovjevor. Perhaps 
it is worth while to notice that in the Sinaitic MS. aé:covpevor comes 
at the end of a line, while the next line ends with déd:xéas. It is just 
possible that a hasty scribe may have taken the dé.«- from the latter 
word. 

Kopwovpevot will make sense, but not good sense. A few verses 
below puoOos dduxias means the temporal gain of unrighteousness, 
and the phrase can hardly have any other sense in the former place. 
What we appear to want is a participle which should give the sense 
of “seeking after.” mentes might suggest dvovpevor. Koptovprevoe 
has the look of a mere conjectural emendation. 

ll. 13, amdarais. 

ayarots is the right reading, though it is supported only by B, 
the Versions, and Jude. 

li. 14, prorxardidos. 

SoBCK LP: sA and three cursives have pouyadéas. 

MoxaAis means “adulterous” (Matt. xii. 39, xvi. 4), or “an 
adulteress” (Rom. vil. 3; Jas. iv. 4). ‘Eyes full of an adulteress ” 
is certainly nonsense. Morxadés is not a classical word, but occurs 
in later Greek; see Lobeck’s Phrynichus, p. 452, note. Movyadia 
apparently does not exist, and is indeed an impossible formation, 
as there is no verb potxadredw, nor noun potiyados. It may be 
observed that in ii. 18 the Sinaitichas paOyraidrntos for paratdryros. 
The scribe had the word pa@yrys in his head, and did not perceive 
his error till he had written the first two syllables. So here some 
still earlier scribe may have meant to write povyias, but poryadés 
occurred to him, and he inserted a wrong syllable. Hence came 
the unmeaning pouxadias, which some well-intentioned copyist cor- 


rected into potxadidos, ‘This error is older than any of the existing 
MSS. 


iil. 15, Tov Boodp. 

SoOACKLP. Bhas rot Bewp pucOov adixias pyérnoav. & has 
tov Bewopodp picbov adictas yarnoev. Probably in the original of 
the Sinaitic the words rod Bedwp ds were illegible, and the scribe did 
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the best he could with them. The name Bosor does not exist. It 
will be observed that no single MS. has the right reading rod 
Bewp ds. 

ll. 16, tapadpoviar. 

This, again, is a vox nihil, but it is the reading of all the great 
MSS. Six cursives have zapadpoovvny, three wapavouiav: the 
latter is the better conjecture, as it is Peter’s habit to repeat words, 
and zapavouias occurs immediately before. 

ili. 3, €umavypov7. 

So8ABCP and many cursives. But this word also did not 
exist, and therefore cannot have been used by St. Peter. 

lll. IO, KaTaxanoerat, 

So A Land some of the Versions; C has agave Oyjoovrat : 8 BK P 
and some Versions etpeOjcerar: the Sahidic and Bodleian Syriac 
translate mon inuenientur; am fu harl omit the clause. Kara 
KanoeTal, apavicOyoovrat, seem to be mere corrections; the right 
reading is probably otx ecipebyoerar. But here again we find an 
error which is older than any of the MSS. 

A document which exhibits so many serious textual corruptions 
can hardly have been very generally read, or very carefully guarded 
during the first stages of its existence. Yet there is some reason 
for thinking that 2 Peter exerted a considerable and widespread 
influence in very early times. Four points call for notice. 

One is the tradition preserved by Irenaeus, that the Gospel of 
St. Mark was written after the death of St. Peter. It may, of course, 
be said that St. Peter does not allude to St. Mark’s Gospel in i. 15. 
But it may also be thought that he does ; and certainly his words 
may have been so understood. It is a fair conclusion that the 
statement given by Irenaeus was built by earlier writers on the 
Petrine passage. 

The idea that a day of the Lord was a thousand years, existed 
among the Rabbis. But it was by no means the only idea. Some 
held that the “day” was 365 years; some that it was 600. There 
was also great variety among the opinions held as to the duration of 
Messiah’s reign ; the Rabbis leave us to choose between 4o, 60, go, 
365, 400, 1000, 2000, and 7000 years. Elieser and some others 
fixed upon 1000 years, and defended this number by combining 
Isa. lxiii. 4 with Ps. xc. 4 (see Gfrorer, Jahrhundert des Hetls, ii. 
p. 252 sqq.). This is the opinion which underlies Apoc. xx. 4. 
In the Christian writers quoted above this peculiar explanation of 
the “day” is always connected with the millenary reign of Christ. 
It cannot be maintained that they all based their Chiliasm on our 
Epistle ; yet Methodius expressly quotes 2 Peter, and the words of 
Barnabas bear a very close resemblance to the Petrine passage. 

It may be asked how the Fathers came to adopt one particular 
Rabbinic view as to the duration of a day of the Lord, and one 
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particular verse of the Old Testament as a proof of this view, unless 
they were guided by a Christian document to which they attached 
high authority. 

But the most remarkable fact is that St. Peter does not give his 
adaptation of Ps. xc. 4 any chiliastic turn at all. He employs 
it simply to prove the long-suffering of God, and to account for the 
delay of the Parousia. This is surely a sign of great antiquity. 
From the time of the Apocalypse and Sarnabas to that of the 
Alexandrines, Chiliasm was practically the universal belief of the 
Church (see Justin, Z~ypho, 80-82), and it is extremely difficult to 
suppose that the author of 2 Peter, dealing as he is with the very 
verse out of which Chiliasm arose, could have refrained from some 
allusion to that opinion, if he had been writing at any date in the 
second century, or even late in the first. It may be observed here 
that he says not one word about the signs of the End. Clearly he 
felt strongly bound by the Lord’s command not to speculate on 
the day or hour of the Parousia. This command was soon for- 
gotten, and its observance ought to count largely in favour of our 
author. 

Another interesting point is the belief in the destruction of the 
world by fire. This also became the predominant opinion. 

Writing about the middle of the second century, Celsus says 
that Christians generally believed in a world-conflagration (Origen, 
contra Celsum, iv. 11, 79), and treats the belief as arising from a 
misunderstanding of the teaching of Greek philosophers, that éx- 
mupoces and érixAvoes alternate in the history of the world. Origen, 
in answer, refers to Josephus, Azz. i. 2. 3; to Deut. iv. 24; Dan. 
vil. 10; Mal. iil. 2; 1 Cor. iii. 12, but not to 2 Peter, and insists 
that the office of the fire, as described in Scripture, is to purify and 
not to destroy. It may be suspected that here we have a glimpse 
of one of Origen’s reasons for his doubts about 2 Peter. 

In Clement, Strom. v. 14. 121, 122, we find an iambic passage, 
which is quoted also in the de monarchia (Otto, vol. iii. p. 136), and 
there attributed to Sophocles. The verses speak, not only of the 
world-fire, but of the Two Ways, and may be later than Barnabas. 
But the words dravra ramiyea Kal perdpora précer praveto’ Come very 
close to 2 Pet. iil. 10, 

Justin, Apo/. i. 20, appeals to the Sibyl and Hystaspes as 
authorities for the belief in the world-fire. The first reference is to 
Orac. Sib. iv. 172-177; this book is supposed to have been com- 
posed in the time of Titus or Domitian. The prophecies of 
Hystaspes were Christian; as to their age, Clement (Strom. vi. 
5. 43) appears to say that they were quoted in the Ilérpov 
knpuypa, the date of which is not later than a.p. 140-150 (Chron- 
ologie, p. 472). It may be suspected that both Hystaspes and the 
fourth book of the Oracles belong to the same family as the pseudo- 
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Petrine literature. Justin’s words explain the opening lines of the 
famous hymn : 


** Dies irae, dies illa 
Soluet saeclum in fauilla, 
Teste Dauid cum Sibylla” ; 


where the testimony of the Sibyl is coupled with that of the Psalms 
(probably Ps. xcvii. 3). 

But whence did the Sibyl and Hystaspes derive their opinion 
that the world would be destroyed by fire? It was held by 
the Valentinians, who may have borrowed it from the Stoics; but 
it was opposed by Irenaeus (1. 7. 1), whose own belief was that the 
world would be transformed by fire, but not destroyed (v. 36. 1). 

t is not to be found precisely in the Old Testament, though 
there are passages such as Ps. xcvii. 3, “A fire goeth before 
Him, and burneth up His adversaries round about” (cf. Isa. 
xxxive-a, Ui 6, Ixvi. 15,16, 22; Mal. iv. 1, quoted by 2 Clement 
xvi.), where the fire of the Lord’s presence, the refiner’s fire, is 
described as burning up all evil, and so making a new heaven 
and earth. The general language of the New Testament does 
not go beyond this (Heb. xii. 29; 1 Cor. iii. 13, vii. 31; 2 Thess. 
i. 8; Apoc. xxi. 1). Origen referred to Josephus, Azz. i. 2. 3, mpo- 
eipnxey Adap adavicpov tav dAwv évecOat, Tov pev Kat ioxdy Tupds, 
tov €repov O€ kata Biav Kai wAnOiv vdaros: but this Adamic prophecy 
puts the world-fire before the Deluge, and this order is not merely 
accidental, as appears from the account of Seth and his two pillars, 
which immediately follows. We should infer from the words of 
Josephus that Adam foretold a catastrophe either by fire or by 
water; or again, if Josephus is quoting loosely, and we are not to 
insist upon the sequence of events, we may suppose that he spoke 
of the Deluge, and of the overthrow of Sodom. It is certain that 
the destruction of the world by fire was not an article of faith 
among the Jews, for Philo argues strongly against it (de znc, Mundt). 

Here again we may ask how a doctrine which was regarded 
with much suspicion, as belonging to Stoicism and as preached by 
heretics, came, nevertheless, to be widely held, unless it was sup- 
ported by some apostolic document. 

The Second Epistle of St. Peter must have been written before 
the persecution of Nero, and therefore must be older than the 
fourth book of the Szdylne Oracles. It is, then, quite a tenable 
opinion that the belief in the world-fire arose ultimately out of 
this Epistle. 

Lastly, it is not improbable that the whole prolific family of 
pseudo-Petrine literature springs from the hint given in 2 Pet. 1. 15. 
The apostle had promised something more, and the temptation to 
supply it was irresistible. 
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§ 3. RELATION OF 2 PETER TO JUDE. 


Of these two writers one borrowed from the other ; this is quite 
certain. 

The priority of 2 Peter was affirmed with confidence by Luther. 
No one, he says, can deny it. But since the time of Eichhorn the 
opposite view has gained ground, and is maintained with confidence 
quite as great. Holtzmann writes, “It is not necessary again to 
refute this hypothesis (of the priority of 2 Peter), which at the 
present day is practically abandoned.” Weiss says that “there 
can be no question ” as to the priority of Jude. Professor Harnack, 
Reuss, Jiilicher, von Soden, Dr. Salmon, are of the same opinion. 

Yet Luther’s judgment has not been left without supporters. It 
has been defended in recent times by Dr. Lumby (in the Sfeaker’s 
Commentary), Mansel, Plummer (in Ellicott’s Commentary), Spitta, 
and Zahn. 

An intermediate position is held by Kuhl, who thinks that 2 Pet. 
ii. I-iii. 2 is an interpolation ; that the original Epistle was used by 
Jude ; that the interpolation was taken from Jude. This peculiar 
view appears to rest mainly on two supports—(r1) that Jude 17, 18 
is a quotation from 2 Pet. iii. 3; (2) that the Libertines of the 
second chapter have nothing to do with the Mockers of the third. 
The weakness of the latter argument is palpable. The theory of 
interpolation is always a last and desperate expedient. We shall 
see as we go on that the style of the Epistle is uniform, and that 
the second chapter has natural links of connexion with the first 
and with the third. Nor is there any mark of dislocation at the 
beginning or end of the passage which Kuhl supposes to have 
been thrust into the original text. 

When two writers, whose date cannot be precisely ascertained, 
are clearly in the position of borrower and lender, the question of 
priority must turn to a great degree on points of style, and these 
will always strike different minds in different ways. If the arrange- 
ment of the one writer is more logical, and his expression clearer, 
than those of the other, it may be thought either that the first has 
improved upon the second, or that the second has spoiled the first. 
The criterion is of necessity highly subjective, and no very positive 
result will be attained unless we can show that the one has mis- 
understood the other, that the one uses words which are not only 
not used by the other, but belong to a different school of thought, 
or that the one has definitely quoted the other. ‘There are passages 
in our Epistles which furnish us with these means of decision. 

(a) 2 Pet. il. 4, cetpots Cohov taprapdoas: Jude 6, Secpors didiors. 

Jude’s words are most probably to be explained as a paraphrase 
of the ancient variant cepats. It is just possible to find both the 
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pits” and the “chains” in Enoch (see notes), but it is not easy to 
think that the two writers are here drawing independently from the 
same well. 

2 Pet. ii. 11, od f€povor Kar’ abrdv mapa Kupiy BdrAdodypov 
kpiow; Jude 9, od« érdApnoe Kplow ereveyKeiv Braodpypias. St. 
Peter says that the angels do not bring against ddfar (the Fallen 
Angels) “a railing accusation in the presence of the Lord” (see 
note on the passage). This gives a perfectly good sense; the 
Angels are not like the False Teachers who do bring railing, 
scandalous, passionate charges against dda, the leaders of the 
Church, and commit this sin in the presence and hearing of the 
Lord. But here Jude inserts his reference to the Assumption of 
Moses. The devil claimed the body of Moses on the ground that he 
was a murderer (because Moses had slain the Egyptian). Michael 
does not “charge the devil with blasphemy,” as he might have 
done, but contents himself with saying, “The Lord rebuke thee.” 
(See the Assumption of Moses in Hilgenfeld, Mowum Testamentum 
extra Canonem receptum ; the passage in question does not exist in 
the large fragment which survives in a Latin translation, but is 
sufficiently attested.) The correct sense of Kpiow émeveyxety BAao- 
fypias is given by Origen, Zp. ad Alexandrinos, Lomm. xvii. p. 8, 
where, after referring to the words of Jude, he proceeds, ‘‘quidam 
eorum qui libenter contentiones reperiunt, adscribunt nobis et 
nostrae doctrinae blasphemiam,” “they impute blasphemy to me 
and my doctrine.” The passage exists only in a Latin translation, but 
the meaning is quite clear. Jude has, of course, omitted zapa Kupiw, 
because the dispute between Michael and Satan did not occur in 
the presence of the Lord. But he has altered and spoiled St. Peter’s 
point, and quite destroyed the parallel. The False Teachers did 
bring railing accusations, but did not bring accusations of blasphemy. 

(6) Jude has certain words, which may be called Pauline, and are 
certainly not Petrine. KAyjrés, 1; &yvos (in the sense of ‘Christians ”), 
3; mvedpa, in the sense of “ indwelling spirit,” and yuxixds, 19. Per- 
haps we cannot lay great stress on the first of these words, but the 
second most probably, and the third and fourth certainly, are alien 
from the Petrine vocabulary. To St. Peter yux7 means the soul, the 
seat of the religious life, and he could not possibly use yoxexds in the 
sense of carnal. Now it is surely far more natural to suppose that 
Jude was in the habit of using Pauline language, and slipped these 
words in without any sense of incongruity, than that 2 Peter, while 
following Jude slavishly elsewhere, cut out these words on doctrinal 
grounds. Anyhow, Jude mixes up the psychology of St. Peter with 
that of St. Paul, and this fact seems to tell heavily against him. 

(c) 2 Pet. ii. 3, 4, TovTO MpoTov ywwoKovTEs OTL ededoovTay er 
éoxdtov Tov Hpepav €v eumrauypovy) eparaikrar Kara. ras idias éribvplas 
aitov mopevdpevot, Kal A€yovTes, lod éorw % érayyeAla Tis Tapovotas 
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avrod; Jude 17, 18, ipeis 8& dyamryrol, pyvjoOyte Tov pyudrov Tov 
mpoepynevev td tov drootAwy Tod Kupiov jpaov “Incot Xpiorod, ore 
ecyov tpiv, "Ex éoxdrov xpévov éoovra: eumatkrar Kata Tas €avTov 
érOupias mopevdpevor TOV aoeBerov. St. Peter gives the warning as 
his own, introducing it just as he does the other warning about the 
interpretation of prophecy, with the words, totro zp@rov ywadoxovtes 
(i. 20), and the Hebraism, év éurarypov7 éuzratkras, is quite in his 
style (see note onii. 12). Jude gives the words as a quotation, but as 
an apostolic commonplace. We cannot lay stress on the verb éAeyov 
when we remember the familiar phrase  ypady A€yet. But prob- 
ably Jude means that he could find the substance of the warning 
in the teaching of more than one of the apostles. No doubt he 
could have done so; we may refer to Acts xx. 29, or to the Chris 
tian prophecy recorded by St. Paul, 1 Tim. iv. 1. Jude may very 
well be thinking of St. Paul as well as of St. Peter. But the point 
is, that this particular form of the prophecy is found only in 2 Peter. 
There is certainly strong reason for thinking that Jude is here 
quoting 2 Peter. The reader may consult the remarks of Kuhl, 
Spitta, Zahn (Zinlectung, § 43, part ii. p. 81 of the second edition) 
on the one side, and of Jiilicher (Zzz/ectung, p. 187) on the other. 
See also the notes on the passages in 2 Peter and Jude. 

It may be thought that the passages and words that have been 
adduced are such in kind and gravity as to form a presumption, 
perhaps it may be said a strong presumption, in favour of 2 Peter. 
But if so, this presumption ought not to be set aside unless it can 
be rebutted by weightier evidence on the other part. No such 
evidence can be adduced. ‘The rest of the argument depends upon 
points of arrangement and style, which can establish nothing beyond 
a more or less vague opinion. Yet it will be worth while to run 
through the two Epistles, and note how far the conclusion already 
suggested is strengthened or weakened by considerations of a more 
general order. 

The Salutation of 2 Peter ends with the words ydpus iptv cat 
eipnvn TANOvvOein. The formula agrees verbally with that of the First 
Epistle. It is a salutation of simple archaic type, combining the 
Christian equivalent for the current heathen ya/pew with the ordinary 
Hebrew Peace. Jude has €Acos duty cat eipyvy kat dydan rAnbvv- 
ein, The verb is the same as in 1 Peter; the nouns remind us 
of St. Paul’s xdpus éAcos cipyvy, 1 Tim. i. 2; 2 Tim.i. 2; Tit. i. 4; 
see also 2 John 3. It should be observed that immediately before 
these words we find the Pauline «Anrois. St. Jude’s formula is 
conflate and later. Some critics believe that 2 Peter is earlier than 
1 Peter. But if it is later, and if the author was a forger, it is 
remarkable that he should have quoted the First Epistle here and 
here only. On the other hand, if the author was St. Peter himself, 
it is most natural that he should use his ordinary form of address, 
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and not surprising that every other part of the Second Epistle 
should differ from the First. 

The rest of the first chapter of 2 Peter forms an exordium. ‘The 
author does not dash into his subject, but circles round it, dwelling 
upon thoughts of which we do not quite see the application till they 
are finally brought to a point. This method is characteristic also 
of the First Epistle, in which the special lesson of patient endur- 
ance under persecution is slowly and gradually approached. In the 
Second Epistle the object is to guard the readers against the seduc- 
tions of the False Teachers and Mockers. With this view the 
writer dwells first upon the fulness and completeness of the apos- 
tolic teaching (ver. 3); next, upon its unique power; in this way 
alone we become partakers of the divine nature (ver. 4) ; next, upon 
the consequent necessity of moral and spiritual growth (vers. 5-10), 
which is the condition of entrance into the kingdom (ver. rr). From 
this he proceeds to the authority of the apostolic teaching. It 
rests, not on ingenious speculation, but on the witness of facts, 
especially of the Transfiguration (vers. 16-18), and is confirmed by 
Prophecy (ver. 19); but Prophecy must be rightly understood. 

This exordium is quite appropriate, and contains nothing to 
arouse suspicion, unless we are convinced that the Transfiguration 
is itself a myth. It abounds in thoughts and phrases which anti- 
cipate not only the second, but the third chapter (dpery, etoeBeca, 
Sropovh, bOopd, Sivapyis Kal tapovola, émdyyeApa). 

Some of the phrases employed have been thought to belong 
to the second century ; but without any reason. Deissmann (Bvde/- 
studien, p. 277, Eng. trans. p. 360) prints a portion of an inscription 
from Stratonicea in Caria. It contains the preface to a decree of the 
town council, and is supposed to belong to the year A.D. 22 or there- 
abouts. It uses not only the phrase wacav orovdiy cio péperOax (2 Pet. 
i. 5), but also Oeéa Stvams (2 Pet. i. 3). This latter expression was 
familiar to town authorities and citizens. It may be observed that 
iodripos (2 Pet. i. 1) is also a political word. It is quite possible 
that St. Peter’s amanuensis was a Roman citizen, whether Silvanus 
or another, who had often seen inscriptions like that of Stratonicea, 
and was familiar with the language current among the officials by 
whom they were composed. eas kowwvol picews (2 Pet. i. 4) 
belongs rather to philosophy, but would be quite intelligible to 
any fairly educated man in St. Peter’s time. 

St. Jude’s opening consists of an address in two verses, and 
an introduction in one. He tells his people that he had been 
intending to write to them “about our common salvation,” an 
ordinary pastoral letter, but “found it necessary to write and exhort 
you to do battle for the faith once for all delivered to the saints.” 
Spitta thinks that his words, 77 dnaé mapadobeian Tots aylors 
niore, were suggested by tijs mapadobcions abrois ayias évToAjs 
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(2 Pet. ii 21). This may be the case; and, if so, it is a strong 
point in favour of the priority of 2 Peter. But, in any case, St. 
Jude here again uses a Pauline expression, tots dyiow. Clearly, 
also, he was writing in a hurry. He had meant to do one thing 
and found himself obliged to do another. It is not difficult to 
suppose either that St. Peter’s letter had reached him and opened 
his eyes to the mischief that was going on, or that sudden informa- 
tion had been brought to him that Antinomian teachers were at 
work in his district, that time pressed, and that he copied out, with 
no very great alteration, as much of St. Peter’s letter as he thought 
necessary. There would be nothing at all extraordinary in this. 
St. Jude’s people were not the same as St. Peter’s. 

We may notice here another phrase of St. Jude’s, which comes 
a little lower down (ver. 5), ‘I wish to remind you, though once for 
all ye know all things,” of the instances of God’s judgment in similar 
cases. It is a hasty phrase. What Christians knew once for all, is 
the faith once for all delivered. -The term does not apply very 
easily even to particular facts recorded in Old Testament history, 
still less does it apply to the doom of the fallen angels, or to the 
dispute between Michael and Satan. The words of Jude bear a 
close resemblance to those of St. Peter (i. 12), “Wherefore I will 
always remind you of these things (the promises, the need of 
growth in virtue), though ye know them.” It can hardly be 
denied that the two passages are connected, or that St. Peter’s 
phrase is much more natural and intelligible than St. Jude’s. 

The second chapter of the Petrine Epistle follows easily and 
without any kind of dislocation from the first. Prophecy witnesses 
to the truth of the apostles’ doctrine, but it must be rightly under- 
stood. There were, as we know, those who did not interpret 
prophecy in the same sense as St. Peter. Further, even in Israel 
there were false prophets. “So among you there will be false 
teachers.” There is some difficulty here about the future tense. 
St. Peter speaks of these false teachers partly in the future, partly 
in the present, and it is not quite certain whether he means that 
they are already at work in other districts and will soon invade the 
Churches to which he is writing, or whether we are to regard the 
future as meaning “ there must be,” ‘there are and always will be.” 
St. Peter does not say expressly that the false teachers claimed to be 
prophets, but there can be little doubt that they did so, for they 
could hardly justify their doctrine except by an appeal to revelation. 
At any rate the analogy between false teacher and false prophet 
is so close that what is true of the one is in the main true of the 
other also. The point is, that it does not follow that every one 
who claims to be prophet or teacher is really what he professes 
to be. There must be a test. These teachers are false, because 
they introduce “heresies” (see note on this word), because they 
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deny the Lord who bought them, because they are immoral. They 
deceive men with lying words ; they will gain much success, and 
bring reproach on the way of truth, but their doom is destruction. 

With this passage (2 Pet. ii, 1-3) the reader must compare 
Jude 4. St. Jude does not call his antagonists either teachers or 
prophets, though the word évurwaépuevor, in ver. 8, may imply 
that they claimed prophetic inspiration. ‘Certain men,” he says, 
“have slipped in.” They are already at work. If we may take 
St. Peter’s future, “there will be false teachers,” as practically a 
present, St. Jude’s letter may have been written very shortly after- 
wards. On the other hand, St. Jude’s language has been taken to 
imply a not inconsiderable interval of time. He goes on to say 
of these men that they are of wdéAae mpoyeypappévor eis roto 70 
kpiva. Spitta finds here a reference to 2 Peter; but it is much 
easier to take wdAae to mean “in the ancient Scriptures,” “in the 
Old Testament.” But what is the meaning of todro 76 kpiya? No 
judgment has been mentioned. For an explanation we must go to 
2 Pet. ii. 3, where, after the description of the false teachers, we 
find the words ois 76 kpipa ékradat ovk dpyet. St. Jude goes on to 
say of these men that they are impious, that they change the grace 
of “our God” into licentiousness, and that they deny our only 
Master and Lord Jesus Christ. “Our God” is from 2 Pet. Ae 
the concluding phrase is surely an exaggeration of St. Peter’s tov 
dyopdcavTa abrovs Seardryv épvotpevo. Nay, St. Jude not only 
exaggerates, but rather spoils the phrase. St. Peter had more than 
one good reason for inserting dyopdcovra before deordryv. 

Here follow in both writers the instances of God’s judgments on 
the impious. It will be convenient to arrange the two lists side by 
side— 


2 PETER. JUDE. 
I. Israel in the Wilderness. 
2. The Fallen Angels. The Fallen Angels. 
3. The Flood (Noah). 
4. The Cities of the Plain (Lot). The Cities of the Plain (Lot 
is not mentioned). 
5. ———_ Cain. 
6. Balaam. Balaam. 
Ne Korah. 


It will be observed that St. Peter’s instances are arranged in strictly 
chronological order, while Jude’s are not. This fact has been 
counted by some in St. Peter’s favour ; by others, against him. St. 
Peter again twice couples an instance of mercy with an instance of 
judgment ; this fact again has been reckoned both on the one side 
and on the other. We may notice that St. Peter, with his mind 
fixed on false teachers, naturally begins with the fallen angels, who, 
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according to Jewish tradition, taught men all kinds of wickedness. 
There is no particular point in St. Jude’s first instance, but it may, of 
course, be said that St. Peter saw this, and accordingly left it out. 
The Flood St. Peter mentioned probably because Noah was a 
preacher of righteousness, a “dignity” who was blasphemed by man 
but approved by God. But the instance has a further value for 
him, because he is going to argue in the third chapter that as the 
world was once destroyed by water, so it will again be destroyed by 
fire. Here it may be said that St. Peter had a definite reason for 
adding. Nor is it conclusive, if we say that St. Peter is of a more 
merciful and pastoral spirit than St. Jude, and that his mention ol 
Noah and Lot points towards the beautiful saying (iii. 9) that God’s 
will is that all men should come to repentance. It is true that 
there is a certain exaggeration and passion, and a fiery zeal for 
orthodoxy about St. Jude. He describes the sin of the Cities of 
the Plain (dre\Ootcar dmiow capkds érépas) in such a way that it 
ceases to be parallel to that of the false teachers, and his view of the 
proper treatment of penitents (vers. 22, 23) is couched in language 
of great severity. Again, Cain, the murderer, is rather a fierce 
parallel. Some have indeed supposed that we have here Philo’s 
whimsical allegorism, in which Cain is the type of the sceptic; but 
this is not at all in St. Jude’s manner. ‘The same fierce note sounds 
in the instance of Korah, who rebelled against the priests. St. Jude 
was evidently a zealot, and it may, of course, be said that the author 
of 2 Peter did not quite like this fire and fury, and did what he 
could to soften it down. But it seems more probable that the case 
was the reverse of this, that St. Jude did not think 2 Peter quite 
strong enough. 

Much has been written in Germany about what is called the 
Apokryphenscheu of 2 Peter. St. Jude makes free use of apocryphal 
authorities: he specifies the sin of the fallen angels, mentions the 
dispute between Michael and Satan, and quotes Enoch by name. 
The comparative reticence of 2 Peter is supposed to point to a date 
late in the second century, about A.D. 170, when the idea of a canon 
of Scripture was taking shape, and men were beginning to look with 
suspicion on all books that were not included in the authorised 
lists. Hence, it is said, we must infer that 2 Peter abbreviated 
and expurgated Jude. But there is nothing in this argument. 
Enoch was not absolutely rejected before the fourth century (see 
the introduétion in Mr. Charles’ edition), and the use made of 
Jewish tradition in 2 Peter is very similar to that which we find in 
t Peter, or in Paul, who probably refers to the Asswmption of Moses 
in Gal. iii. 19, and certainly adopts a Rabbinical fancy in 1 Cor. 
x. 4. Further, what I venture to think a conclusive reason for 


regarding the passage about Michael as an addition made by Jude 
has been given above, p. 217. 
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It may be asserted that Peter’s mind is clearer and more intelli- 
gent than that of Jude. In addition to the two instances cited (kaizrep 
eiddras, and the choice and arrangement of the historical examples), 
the reader should take note of the extraordinary haste and con- 
fusion of Jude’s censure on the people of the Cities of the Plain. 
He not only brings out that feature of their wickedness which is 
not applicable, but goes on to charge them in particular with “blas- 
pheming dignities” (ver. 8). St. Peter does not fall into this error. 
‘What he says (ii. 10, 11) is that the false teachers blaspheme dignities, 
while the angels do not. Certainly St. Peter is the more intelligent 
of the two. On the other hand, he drops at times into awkward and 
confused expressions, and here Jude corrects him. One instance 
of this is to be found in 2 Pet. ii. 13, a badly constructed sentence 
which Jude (ver. ro) has straightened out, dropping the vulgar 
Hebraism (év rH} Pbopa POapicovra:), and making things much 
smoother. Another occurs in 2 Pet. ii. 17, where the metaphors 
are mixed up in the style of a Hebrew prophet ; fountains and mists 
are punished with darkness. Here, again, Jude has laid his finger 
on the artistic defect. Fountains cannot be sent into darkness, he 
said to himself; no, but dorépes aAavijrau can (ver. 12). To some 
this will seem an obvious emendation in the style of Bentley ; to 
others, again, the prettiness will appear to be a mark of originality. 

Of the concluding section of 2 Peter, of the Parousia section, 
there is only one distinct trace in Jude. Peter introduces it with 
the warning that “in the last days there shall come mockers, say- 
ing, Where is the promise of His coming?” Jude quoted the first 
clause as apostolic (see above), but omitted the second clause, in 
which the nature of the mock is defined. Now, if Peter, on the 
word “mockers,” shut up his copy of Jude and plunged into 
original composition, it must be admitted that he has disguised 
the seam with phenomenal skill. On the other hand, if we read 
over Jude 16-19, it will be seen that vers. 17, 18 can be cut out with- 
out damage either to the grammar or to the sense. Further, Jude 
has inserted the genitive rév doeBedv, which is not wanted, and 
appears to be suggested by the quotation from Enoch, which he 
had inserted just before. It is possible that dudpous, Jude 24, 
may have been suggested by dpwprovs, 2 Pet. ui. 14, and zpoo- 
dexopevot, Jude 21, by rpocdoxayvres, 2 Pet. ul. 14. 

If we are to ask why St. Jude omitted St. Peter’s argument 
about the Parousia and the final section of 2 Peter generally, many 
answers may be suggested. It may be that he could not quite 
adopt St. Peter’s reasoning. It may be that he thought that his 
quotation from Enoch was a sufficient proof of the Second Advent. 
It may be that among his flock Antinomianism was a burning ques- 
tion, while the Parousia was not. It may be, again, that he did 
not quite like the way in which St. Peter speaks of St. Paul, for 
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Jude uses Pauline language, and clearly did not think that there 
was anything dvovdyrov in the epithet yuxixés. Or it may be simply 
that he felt that he had said quite enough, and had no time to spare. 
Sometimes there is a reason for an omission ; thus Marcion intention- 
ally left out parts of St. Luke’s Gospel : sometimes there is none; thus 
in the Afostolical Church Ordinance the Way of Death is not given. 
Nothing has been said in this section about the argument from 
the vocabulary of the two Epistles. This point has been worked 
out with great elaboration by Spitta. It is difficult to see how the 
question can be posed in such a manner as to admit of a definite 
answer. Yet there are two points on which it is possible to lay 
some weight. Jude undoubtedly borrows from a vocabulary which 
is not St. Peter’s; and it is noticeable that these peculiar words 
occur before and after the description of the Antinomian teachers, | 
in those introductory and concluding verses which are, in the main, 
St. Jude’s own property. Again, the style of 2 Peter is uniform 
throughout, and its most distinctive feature, the habit of repeating 
words, marks all three chapters alike. But we must deal with this 
subject, which is of great importance, in the following section. 


§ 4. VOCABULARY, GRAMMAR, AND STYLE OF 2 PETER. 


The following words are found in 2 Peter, but not elsewhere in 
the New Testament : 

"Adecpos!, dxardmravoros (v.21. axataractos), dArwors!, dpabys, 
aropetyew!, dpyetvl, aorypixtos, adxpnpds, BA€upa, BdpBopos!, Bpa- 
dvtys, Suavydlev, Svovontos, éyKkartoukety, exradat, eheykisl, eumarypovy, 
evtpupav!, é€axoAovbeiv!, e&épapa, érdyyeApa, erdrrns, iodtipos, Kara- 
krilew!, kavoota bat, iALopa, ANOy!, weyaAorperys!, pwéyirros!, piacpal, 
puacpos!, pyjuy}, puwralev, wOpos!, dAtyws (v./. dvTws), éuixry}, wapa- 
ppovia (v.2. rapavouia), mapeodyew, Tapeopepev, TacTos, porlydov, 
ceipds (0.2. wep), oTNpLypds, ToLxelov!, (in sense of physical elements), 
atpeBrodv!, raptapory, Taxwvds!, Teppodv, THKET Oat, TowWadel, ToApnTHs, 
ts!, puoddpos, Wevdodwdoxados, éridvorsl, 

Words marked (+) are found in the Greek versions of the Old 
Testament. See Hatch and Redpath. 

"Epratypovn, mwapappovia. are probably due to corruption of 
the text. See above, p. 213. On Preupa, xavootcba, see note. 
’Exérrys is ‘used in the Old Testament only of God, Esth. v, 1; 
2 Macc. ili. 39; 3 Macc. ii. 21. 

Leusden counts one thousand six hundred and eighty-six da€é 
Aeydueva, in the New Testament. As there are twenty-seven docu- 
ments, this would give them about sixty-two apiece. In 2 Peter 
there are fifty-five, which, considering the brevity of the Epistle, 
is a very high number. 
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The vocabulary of 1 Peter is dignified; that of 2 Peter inclines to 
the grandiose (é€€papa, érdarys, poulyddy, TapTapovv, Teppodv). 

By the help of Bruder we may make a list of about three hundred 
and sixty-one words which are found in 1 Peter but not in 2 Peter. 
Among words which, in spite of the great difference of subject, we 
might have expected to find in the latter Epistle, are the following : 

“Ayia, ayiacmos, dyvilerv, ayvos, avacyevvay, amoKkdAvyns, do€alev, 
edeety, Eeos, eAmrilewv, édzis, emikahuppa, evaryyerilery, Kaapos, KAypo- 
vopety, KAnpovopia, pakdpLos, vnpe, oivodAvyia (with xdmor, 76TO0L), 
Ovopa, TaporKia, mépotkos, Toysatvery, Tony, Tolnviov, mpecBvTEpos, 
rxdvdaov, cxodws, cvveidnors, dxaxon, broKpLors. 

In 2 Peter there are about two hundred and thirty-one words which 
are not found in 1 Peter, and some of these, again, are remarkable: 

“Axapros, Gvopos, dpyds, BactXr«i/a, evtohy, erayyedia, erayyéd- 
Acobar, érdyyedpa, errywooKew, exiyvwors, edoeBis, cioéBevo, Oeios, 
cornp, troppvicKo, iropvnows, bropovy. 

On the other hand, there are certain points of similarity. Zahn 
(Linleitung, part ii. p. 108) gives the following list : 

*Avactpody, avactpéherba, dmrdbects (this word is peculiar to 
t and 2 Peter), dpery of God (but probably in a different sense), 
éromrat (cf. éromrevew, I ii. 12, iti, 2), dorypixtos and orypuypds 
(cf. ornpigev, I v. 10), oriAor Kal pepo and domtAos Kat Gpwopntos 
(cf. domiAos Kal duwpos, I i. 19), dxataratcrous dpaprias (cf. réravrae 
apaprias, Liv. 1), doédyeua, Woy} (in sense of “soul ”). B. Weiss 
(Zinlettung, p. 445) considerably extends this list; the most notice- 
able fact that he adds to it is the fondness of both 1 and 2 Peter 
for the plural of abstract nouns. 

In 2 Peter there are even fewer particles than in x Peter. The 
author never uses pév. He employs very few Hebraisms ; there are 
a couple of reduplications év dopa pOapyoovrat, ii, 123 éy €umravy- 
fovy eurratkrat, lil. 3; in ii. 10 we have rods éxiow oapKkos mopevo- 
peévous: in ii, 1, alpéoes drwAcias: in ii, 14, xardpas tékva. The 
article he uses much in the same way as 1 Peter; sometimes 
omitting it, as with dpyafov Kécpov, ii. 5 ; sometimes again employ- 
ing it with unexpected freedom and elegance, for instance i. 4, THS 
ev TO Koop & eriOupia POopas: ili. 17, TH Tov aOécpov mrdvy: 
Cp Geom lel 7710, 22.i 6, 12;—The expression in the first 
chapter is easy and clear; in the later chapters it becomes at times 
laboured, turgid, involved, and obscure, especially in two passages, 
iil, 12-14, iil. 5-7. Some allowance must be made here for passion, 
for the writer was clearly deeply moved by his subject. It should 
be noticed also that the writer of 1 Peter is extremely embarrassed 
at times; see lil. 20, 21, iv. 3-6. 

Two features of the style call for special notice. One is the 
habit of repeating words. The following instances may be given: 

1. 5, IT, €mtxopyyeiv: 1. 10, 19, BéBauos: i, 12, 13, 15, iti. i 

15 
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bropupy yoke, &v dropvycet, prnpnv rovetoba: 1. 17, 18, evexGetorns 
évexPeioay ; 1. 10, 15, lil. 14, orovdalew : ly eons 18, 20, dmopevyew : 
1, 20, 21, Tpopyreta. : 1, 20, lil. 3, ToUTO mpOTov YWOTKOVTES ; sets 3 

7s a6, drdXeta: ii, 4, 5, epeioaro: il. 4, 9, 17, Ml. 1p TNpEtv : 
{i.giGy £5,502, AW isrtie. Braodypetv: il, 2, 15, 21, 600s: il. 14, 18, 
Seven fey: ii, 16, 18, PO€yyeoOar: 1. 16, il. 2, 15, €faxodovdetv: 
dit) ES, ee pio Gos dduxias : ll. 21, iil. 2, évroAn: ll. 4, 17, Cddos: 
1.0, 427, TpEpa. Kpioews : igh; GRA, ING 14, mpooookay : ill. 10, 12, 
oTOLXELO, Kavoovpeve.: L. 3, 20, ll. 16) 22, .0i. 92,76, Ty, cose tare 
ill. 4, 12, wapovoia. This list might be considerably extended. 

Three reflexions may be made upon this peculiarity : 

(x) The repetitions extend throughout the Epistle, and form a 
strong guarantee of its unity against Kiibls theory of interpolation. 

(2) Some of the repetitions disappear in the parallel passages of 
Jude, who has, for instance, only the single poGod (ver. 11) for the 
duplicated pods ddixias of Peter, and corrects the Hebraisms év 
pbopa. pleiper Oar, ev eurarypovp eumaixrat, Jude avoids repetitions ; 3 
thus in the verse just quoted we have 680s rod Katy, zAavy rod 
Badadp, dvriAoyia tod Kopé, and three different verbs are em- 
ployed. He has a certain skill in devising synonyms. If we 
take his opening and concluding passages, where he is most 
independent, we find the phrase xara tas éavtdv érifvpias ropevd- 
pevor used twice, 16, 18; wiatis occurs twice, 3, 20; amaé twice, 
3, 53 €Aeos twice, 2, 21; édecty twice in 22 and 23 (though this 
is doubtful; see note). But he has more style than Peter, and 
is not given to the needless iteration of insignificant words. It is 
therefore important to observe that in the parallel passage he does 
repeat several of the words which are repeated in 2 Peter, rypetv, 
6 (dis), 13, 213; ddos, 6, 133; Kpiows, 6, 9, 15; BAardnpeiv, BAac- 
dypia, 8,9, 10. Now, on these facts it seems far more natural to 
suppose that Jude pruned down, but could not wholly eradicate, 
the repetitions of Peter, than that Peter copied and exaggerated a 
not very marked feature of Jude’s style. Indeed, we should have 
to suppose that Peter was so captivated by Jude’s tautology that 
he introduced the same trick freely into his own first and third 
chapters, where he was writing his own thoughts in his own way. 

(3) It is to be observed that the same habit of repeating words 
is noticeable also in 1 Peter. The following i instances may be given: 
1. 95 10) ddEay, dedocacpévy : 1. 3, ti 2a, OL dvacTacews ‘Inood Xpwrrov : 
i, 7, 13, 1V. 13, V. 1, we 1. 9, 10, owrypia: i. 15, 16, &ytos 


(quater) : 1. 15, 17, 18, ii, 12, il, 1, 2, 16, dvaarpéperbat, avac- 
Peete 1.2.11 4,.22, Sie ae os avayevvay + 1. 253 pypa (dis): 

4) 5; dios an mene - 4, 6, €xhextov, EvTipov: ii. 5, 9, 
senda ll. 9, 10, Aads ea 1 I, ll, 11, mapertdypos : 1, 17; 


il. IT, TaporKta, TApOUKos : ll. I2, 14, ll. 16, lv. hoe KaKOTOLOS : Il. 
14, 15, 20, iil. 6, iv. 19, dyaforouds, -rovely, -rowla: ji, 19, 20, 23, 
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and nine other places wdcoyew: ii. 13 and six other places trordo- 
geoGar: iii. 16, 21, cvvetdyors: iii. 18, 19, Tvedpa: iv. I, maddy 
capki (dis): i, 13, iv. 7: v. 8, view: v. 5, 6, Tames, tarewvodv. 
This list also might be extended. : 

The habit of verbal repetition is therefore quite as strongly 
marked in the First Epistle as in the Second. This is a matter of 
very high importance. It forms a striking link between the two 
Epistles ; and, further, if we suppose St. Peter to have employed an 
amanuensis, and to have allowed him considerable freedom, it is 
yet just in such a point as this that we should expect the mental 
habit of the real author to be visible through the disguise. 

Another curious feature of the style of 2 Peter is its tendency 
to fall into iambic rhythm. Many sentences can be turned into 
tragic senarii with very little alteration; thus: 

ii. I, Tov dyopdcavta Seordrny épvotpevor, 

li. 3, tAacToiow buds éuropevoovrat Aoyors, 

il. 4, cds ovK éfeioar’ GANA werpotor CSpov 

eTapTdpwoev eis Olknv TNPOVJLEVOUS. 

Ini. 19 the cadence and the colour of the words are the same, and 
in the third chapter again there is a perceptible approach to the 
movement of blank verse in the sonorous futures passive, and in the 
character and metrical value of the language, as, for instance, in 
oroLxeEla dé Kavoovpeva AvOjoeTat OF odpavot rupotpevor AvOHcovTat. 

The Attic tragedians were diligently studied and imitated by 
Jewish poetasters in Alexandria ; for instance by Ezekiel, of whom 
some fragments have been preserved by Eusebius (Prep. Luang. 
ix. 28 sqq.). Our knowledge of this interesting man is derived 
through Eusebius and Clement of Alexandria from Alexander 
Polyhistor, a contemporary of Sulla. Ezekiel, probably with the 
special view of introducing the Bible to the knowledge of cultivated 
Greeks, dramatised Exodus in iambic trimeters, and possessed a 
tolerable, though not immaculate, command of the metre. In his 
Lxodus he described a wonderful bird which appears to be the 
phoenix, and this may be the source of the reference to the phcenix 
in the epistle of Clement of Rome. 

There were many of these Jewish iambic writers. Some of them 
seem to have palmed off their compositions under the names of the 
famous classic dramatists ; thus in the S¢romata of Clement (v. 14. 
113 sqq-) we find passages ascribed to Sophocles, Menander, 
Diphilus, which are certainly of Jewish manufacture. Such extracts 
were collected in anthologies, and were probably widely known 
among educated Christians at a very early date. Some of the first 
Christians had even read the classic dramatists; thus St. Paul 
quotes (1 Cor. xv. 33) a verse of Menander, and even in the Apoc- 
alypse is found a phrase yepovoas Ovmtapdrow (y. 8), which may 
possibly be derived from Sophocles, O. Z: 4. A possible reminis- 
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cence of Menander has been pointed out in the note on 1 Pet. ii. 
16. The habit of iambic composition passed over into the Church, 
and Irenaeus (i. 15. 6) gives some verses of this kind written by 
5 Ocios mpecBirns Kal Khpvé ths éAnGeias on the heretic Marcus; 

In Clem. Alex. Protrept. vi. 68; Strom. v. 11. 75, will be found 
some lines attributed to Euripides. One of these passages, which 
runs thus: 


A ee sire 
motos 8 av olkos TexTévwy mracbels tro 
déuas Td Oelov mepiBado. Tolywy mTvxaIs, 


is clearly taken from 1 Kings viii. 27. Here the author is treating 
of Solomon, at any rate he is representing the words of Solomon, 
and it is possible that Proverbs had been wholly or in part versified 
by one or another of these Jewish paraphrasts. It may be per- 
missible to suspect that the wapouuia given by 2 Pet. il. 22 comes 
in its actual shape from such a source as this. Certainly it falls 
very readily into iambics : 


ém idvov e&€pay’ émiorpéper kiwy, 
bs 7’ és KiNucua BopBdpov Nedouuév7y. 

We should thus be able to account, not only for the combina- 
tion of the biblical proverb about the dog with the non-biblical 
proverb about the sow, but for the use of the remarkable words 
e€€papa and kvduopa. (See note on this passage; and for further 
information on the subject of Jewish Alexandrine poetry, refer to the 
Fragments of Alexander Polyhistor in Miller, /ragmenta Histor- 
wcorum Graecorum ; Schiirer, Jewish People in the time of Christ.) 

If the iambic writers really did exercise a certain influence on 
the style of 2 Peter, two questions arise. Is the fact consistent 
with an early date? and again, Is it possible to suppose, in view 
of this peculiarity of style, that the two Epistles of Peter were 
written by the same hand ? 

To the first question it may be answered, that the marked 
features of literary style in the second century are Homerism in 
vocabulary and Platonism in thought. Of the former there are 
possibly some faint traces in 2 Peter (see notes on ii. 14, 17), 
though not more than we can well account for in a contemporary 
of Philo’s ; of the latter there are none. 

To the second question, again, there is an answer. Many writers 
who composé, as a rule, in pure prose, fall at times, consciously or 
unconsciously, into metre. We have a familiar instance of this peculi- 
arity ready to hand in the case of Charles Dickens. Take the follow- 
ing passage, which has often been quoted, from Martin Chuzszlewit : 


“Tf there be fluids, as we know there are, 
Which conscious of a coming wind, or rain, 
Or frost, will shrink and strive to hide themselves 
In their glass arteries ; 
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May not that subtle liquor of the blood 
Perceive by properties within itself, 

That hands are raised to waste and spill it; 
And in the veins of men run cold and dull 
As his did in that hour!” 


Dickens was familiar with the grave cadences of the stage, and 
here the solemnity of his theme, the mysterious sense of impending 
disaster, shapes his imagination so that his thoughts naturally fall 
into the appropriate vehicle of tragic metre. It is by no means diffi- 
cult to suppose that the author of 2 Peter was uplifted in the same 
way. He sees men bringing blasphemy on the way of Truth, and 
defying the terrors of God’s judgment. Possibly he knew some- 
thing of the Greek tragedians, certainly the swelling and sometimes 
turbid imagery of Wisdom and of the Hebrew prophets would 
recur to his mind. His imagination rises above the region in 
which it habitually dwells; but it rises heavily, and with effort. 
He is no Isaiah, nor even Malachi; yet for once he is treading 
the same heights, and endeavouring to speak as they would have 
spoken. ‘There is a certain dignity in the style of 1 Peter, which, 
under stress of excitement, might easily become grandiose, and 
even a little incoherent. Both these traits may be discerned in 
2 Peter, though they have been absurdly exaggerated. 

Jerome noticed a diversity of style between the two Epistles, 
but it does not appear that Eusebius, Origen, or Clement, who, on 
such a point, were much better authorities, had raised this objec- 
tion. Even greater differences of style were observed by ancient 
critics in the works of Aristotle and Plotinus. They may be 
detected in the undoubtedly genuine works of Thomas Carlyle, 
or in those of Wordsworth, or of Burns. It is a common remark 
that artists have an earlier and a later manner, or that their inspira- 
tion and gift of expression vary with their theme. Unless we can 
say of two writings that they exhibit a different personality and 
tone of mind, a different way of regarding the same objects, it is 
extremely difficult to say at what point formal unlikeness amounts 
to incompatibility. 

Another distinction which has been pointed out between the 
manners of 1 and 2 Peter is the comparative paucity in the latter 
of allusions to the Old Testament or to the gospel. 

1 Peter sometimes refers to the Old Testament, as when he 
speaks of Noah and Sarah, repeatedly quotes it, and constantly 
uses words and phrases which easily remind the reader of their 
biblical origin. On the other hand, though 2 Peter often refers 
to the Old Testament, appealing to it for the instances of judgment 
and the method of creation, he can hardly be said to quote it, and 
his allusions are not so numerous. The passages specially marked 
by the use of large type in Westcott and Hort’s text are five: 
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ii, 2=Isa. lit. 5; ii, 22 = Prov. xxvi. 11; iii, 8=Ps. xc. (Ixxxix.) 4; 
iii. 12 =Isa. xxxiv. 43 lil. 13 =Isa. lxv. 17; Ixvi. 22. We may add 
eipyvn tAnOvvOein, Dan. ili, 313; aidvios Bacrreta, Il. 33 5 KaTa- 
khuopov érdyev, Gen. vi. 17; ér éxxdtwv TOV ypEpor, Josh. XXIV. 
273; & TO dyiw dpe, Ps. il. 6; uépay e€ tuepas, Gen. XXXIX. 10; 
Esth. ili. 73; Isa. lviii. 2; 686s, edeta 6dds are biblical phrases ; 
é€axodovbety 636 is found in Isa. lvi. 11 and elsewhere ; oide Kvpros 
cioeBeis éx repacpod piecbar is a reminiscence of Ezek. xiii. 21 or 
some similar passage; mopevecOar dzicw (only here and once in 
Luke) is found in Deut. viii. 19 ; pip BovAdpevds twas dodo Gat GAAG 
mavras eis perdvotav ywppoa is a paraphrase of Ezek. xxxill. 11. 
Further, we must take account of a number of detached words— 
Kalapicpos, Katactpody, Katatovetobat, oKHVvOpLa, VvoTalely, [LO{LOS : 
others are noticed in the catalogue of aza& Aeyomeva given at the 
beginning of this section. Objection may be taken to some of the 
instances here cited (see Dr. Chase, Dictionary of the Bible, p. 807) ; 
‘but, however carefully the list is sifted, enough will remain to show 
that the author of 2 Peter knew his Greek Bible well, and applied 
its thoughts and speech with facility. 

It must be allowed that 2 Peter is not so saturated with the 
Old Testament as 1 Peter. But on this point great allowance must 
be made for the difference of subject. Ifa clergyman were to write 
two sermons, one on patience in affliction, another on a peculiar 
form of Antinomian agnosticism, he would find fifty texts applicable 
to the former subject for one that lent itself to the latter. And if 
2 Peter’s use of Hebrew scripture differs from that of 1 Peter to 
some extent in degree, it yet agrees with it in one remarkable point, 
the manner in which scripture is blended with tradition. In this 
respect the two Epistles are very similar, and both differ from Jude. 

In x Peter, again, there are numerous allusions to words or 
facts which are to be found in the Gospels. In 2 Peter only 
three unquestionable instances have been pointed out. We find 
the phrase yéyovey atrois ta eoyata xelpova TOV TpwTuY, ii. 20, cf. 
Matt. xi. 45; Luke xi. 26; a reference to a prophecy made by 
Christ of the “speedy ” or “sudden” death of the author, i. 14, cf. 
John xxi, 18, and an account of the Transfiguration. To these 
we may add rov dyopdcavta airots Seomornv dpvovpevol, ii. I, cf. 
Matt. x. 33; a possible reminiscence of Luke xiii. 7, 8 in ovk 
dpyovs ob5€ dkdprovs, 1. 8; and 7 érayyeAla THs rapovctas abrod, iii. 4, 
cf. Matt. xxiv. “It has been objected that we should have expected 
to find much more than this. But there is nothing in the Gospels 
so directly applicable to the particular subject of Christian anti- 
nomianism as the words of our Lord in Matt. xii. 45 ; the quotation 
is, at any rate, extremely apt. Again, St. Paul deals with the same 
error, the misinterpretation of Christian freedom, in the same way 
as St. Peter, relying upon general Christian principles, but never 
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even once quoting the words of Christ. Yet, again, the objection is 
like the Delphic knife; it cuts with two edges. If it is difficult to 
understand why St. Peter does not quote the words of our Lord, 
it is far more difficult to explain why a forger, late in the second 
century, does not. The apostles, as all their letters show, did not 
feel bound to be constantly quoting. This habit begins with St. 
Clement of Rome. 

Spitta finds another reference to the gospel history in the words 
Tod kadécavros Has (i. 3). Christ in person called the apostles. 
The interpretation of the pronouns in the first chapter is much dis- 
puted, but Spitta is very possibly right. On this point the reader 
may consult the notes. 

That the reference in i. 14 is to the prophecy of our Lord, 
recorded in the last chapter of St. John’s Gospel, may be regarded 
as certain, in spite of Spitta’s objections (see the answer of Dr. 
Chase in the Dictionary of the Bible) ; and that the incident described 
in i. 16 sqq. is the Transfiguration, has been doubted only by Hof- 
mann. The details of these two passages will be found in the 
notes ; here two points only need be considered. 

It has been asked why St. Peter, when he is undertaking to 
prove the truth of the Second Advent, should select for his purpose 
the Transfiguration rather than the Ascension. It may seem a 
curious choice, when we remember the words of the angels in Acts 
i. 11. Yet reasons may be found. It is possible, indeed most 
probable, that those who denied the Parousia denied also the 
Resurrection ; and, if this was so, it was useless for St. Peter to meet 
them by blankly affirming the fact of the Ascension. Nor could he 
well quote the promise of our Lord Himself (Matt. xxiv. 30), for 
this also they denied. But if all the rest of the gospel history was 
accepted by his opponents, the story of the Transfiguration was 
common ground. It may be noticed that St. Peter does not use 
the Transfiguration to prove the Parousia, but to prove the credibility 
of the apostles who had preached the Parousia. For this purpose 
the incident was admirably suited. The apostles had on that 
occasion not only beheld the majesty of the Lord, but had heard a 
voice from heaven; they had come into direct communication with 
God, and this fact was a strong guarantee of the general truth of 
their teaching. May we not also think that the Transfiguration 
may have been directly suggested to St. Peter’s mind by the pre- 
ceding pera ri emi eEodov? The word é€od0s occurs in St. Luke’s 
account of the Transfiguration (ix. 31); but this is not the point. 
St. Peter has just been saying that he will take care that even after 
his own death his readers shall be reminded of the truth of his 
doctrine. In Matt. xvii. 9 we read, “Tell the vision to no man 
till the Son of Man have risen from the dead,” that is to say, “till 
after My death.” It is just possible that the similarity of phrase 
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may have led St. Peter to think of the Transfiguration. This would 
be quite in the manner of 1 Peter, where the following thought is 
often dictated by the preceding word. 

But it has also been thought that the Transfiguration was selected 
because St. Peter was one of the three who were present on that 
occasion, and that this shows too keen an anxiety on the writer’s 
part to identify himself with St. Peter. The same difficulty has been 
raised with regard to the preceding allusion to the prophecy recorded 
in John xxi. The argument is one of those over which men may 
dispute without end. The reader must put himself, as best he can, 
in the writer’s place, and ask himself how an apostle might have 
been expected to speak in the circumstances, how a forger would 
probably have expressed himself. If a writer declares his identity 
in the Address only of an Epistle, as is the case in 1 Peter, the 
Address is treated as a forged addition. If he hints in an unmis- 
takable way who he is, as is the case in the Gospel of St. John, his 
words are regarded as so suspicious, and even indecent, that he 
must be a forger. If he does both, as is the case in 2 Peter, the 
evidence against him is often treated as irrefutable. Obviously this 
method of procedure leads to no conclusion. As regards what an 
author says about himself, we can ask only whether, having regard 
to his known character and position, it is possible or impossible. 
Now no man can affirm that what St. Peter tells us about himself, 
in the Second Epistle, is inappropriate ; the objection, indeed, is that 
it is much too appropriate. But no document was ever condemned 
as a forgery upon this ground. 

The facts which seem to emerge from this review are partly 
favourable, partly unfavourable, to the view that 2 Peter was written 
by the same hand as 1 Peter. Chief among the former are (1) the 
habit of verbal repetition, (2) the use of Apocrypha. Among the 
latter we have observed (1) that the style of the two Epistles is 
different, but not openly incompatible, in expression, and in formal 
use of Scripture; (2) that the favourite phrases of the one Epistle 
are not those of the other: this point is more than verbal, and calls 
for further elucidation. 

It has been also pointed out that the vocabulary and style con. 
tain no elements which were not in existence in the apostolic age. 

So far we may agree with Weiss, that no document in the New 
Testament is so like 1 Peter as 2 Peter. 


§ 5. ORGANISATION AND DOCTRINE IN 2 PETER. 


_ Exceedingly little information on the subject of Church organisa- 
tion is to be gathered from the Epistle. Even the presbyter, who 
in 1 Peter occupies a conspicuous position, is not mentioned. Qn 
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the other hand, great stress is laid in the first chapter on the 
authority of the apostles ; and in the final paragraph St. Paul, though 
he is not expressly called an apostle, is spoken of as one whose 
words carry great weight ; whose Epistles, if not actually scripture, 
may at least be named in the same breath with scripture ; and whose 
doctrine, though capable of perversion, is in substantial accord with 
that of the Twelve. It has been supposed that in ill. 2 the phrase 
“your apostles” involves a wider use of the title apostles, similar 
to that found in 1 Thess. ii. 6, where St. Paul calls Silvanus and 
Timotheus apostles. If this point could be established, it would 
afford a strong argument for placing the Epistle at an extremely 
early date. But enough has been said in the Introduction to 1 Peter 
on the use of the title apostle. There is no sufficient reason for 
thinking that in 2 Peter it is applied to any but the Twelve. 

Some importance may be attached to the absence of all allusion 
to Church officials in 2 Peter. It has been maintained that the 
Epistle was written in the second century, and directed against some 
form of Gnosticism. Now the Gnostic controversy greatly strength- 
ened the position of the hierarchy, and it is hard to believe that, if 
this debate had actually been raging at the time, the Epistle could 
have failed to contain some reference to bishops and presbyters. 
It may be replied that the forger was too clever to betray himself 
by such an anachronism. Buta forger of the second century would 
not have known that it was an anachronism. In the AfZostolical 
Church Ordinance, which is quoted by Clement of Alexandria, we 
find St. Peter presiding over a highly developed hierarchy. The 
pseudonymous writers of the early Church, from the nature of 
things, were never either intelligent or critical. They did not 
attempt to qualify themselves for their task by an accurate study of 
the past ; indeed, it would not have been possible for them to do 
so. There is hardly a single instance of a really good pseudo- 
antique except the Platonic Letters, the work of an otiose scholar, 
who had thoroughly studied his exemplar, and could reproduce his 
style and circumstances to a nicety. But what was difficult for an 
Athenian professor with a library at his command was quite beyond 
the capabilities of an uneducated Christian. Such a man does not 
comprehend even the simplest rules of the forger’s art. We may 
apply to him the words of Persius, “ Digitum exsere, peccas.” 

The doctrine of the Epistle will be most conveniently considered 
under the two headings of practical and speculative. 

As regards practical doctrine, the Second Epistle agrees very 
closely with the first. It is disciplinarian, not mystic. Pauline 
terminology and ideas are absent, and not only absent, but foreign 
to the writer’s point of view. This is seen at once from the crucial 
words Sikasos (ii. 7, 8) and yuxy GLAS RIA)» "EmaryycXia. (ili. 4, 9) 
is not the promise of salvation by faith, but that of new heavens 
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and earth. Iveta does not occur except of the Holy Spirit (i. 21). 
Christian prophecy is not mentioned, but the False Teachers (ii. 1) 
probably claimed authority as prophets. The prophecies of the 
Old Testament were inspired by the Holy Ghost (i. 21), but they 
need an interpreter. This is the view expressed in 1 Pet. i. 10-12 ; 
it was held both in the primitive Church (Acts viii. 31) and in later 
times. Christ has “bought” or ransomed the believer (ii. 1), bind- 
ing him thereby to a life of moral purity. In baptism men are 
cleansed from their old sins; and he who lives like a barren tree 
has forgotten this cleansing (i. 9; cf 1 Pet. i. 18, 19, ili 21). 
Faith is given by God (i. 1), but is developed by human action, 
through virtue and knowledge into love (i. 5-8). Thus “calling” 
and “election” are made sure (i. 10); and this growth in practical 
Christian excellences forms the passport, the right of “entrance” 
into the eternal kingdom of Christ, which will be given by God 
(i. 11). Life is progress conditioned by obedience, and the ful- 
- ness of the reward is future. And for this progress the Christian 
needs constant admonition and instruction from those who know 
better than he does himself (i. 12-18). It is easy to see why the 
author speaks of moral obligation as ‘‘a command” (évroAy, il. 21), 
as the Way of Truth, the Straight Way, the Way of Righteousness 
(il. 2, 15, 21). Throughout the Epistle great stress is laid upon 
Fear, and the thought of the Day of Judgment. Sin (dyapria) is 
not an inner malign power,.but the wicked act proceeding from 
“desire” (1. 4). It is corruption (#Oopd, i. 4, ii. 19), the pollution 
of the world (ii. 20); but, as in 1 Peter, there is no indication of a 
belief in the hereditary transmission of evil. In this connexion the 
use of the secular word dper# (i. 3, 5) deserves a passing notice. 
Wherever “virtue” is a familiar term, the disciplinary view prevails. 

In ii. 13 there is a reference to the Agape in the word ovvevw- 
xovpevor; but we may go further, and take aydzais to be the right 
reading. No special information is given about the Agape, unless 
we may infer from the text that it was celebrated in the daytime. 
But here again, in this very tempting place, there is no trace of 
anachronism. Here again, if the author was a forger, he has dis- 
played remarkable skill, and carefully avoided words and ideas 
which were familiar in the second century. 

So far everything is in precise accordance with the teaching of 
t Peter. Our author was well acquainted with the doctrines of St. 
Paul, but he does not agree with them, and, if he had so chosen, 
could have given reasons for his dissent (iii. 16). Certainly in these 
important practical points, in the general view of the Christian life, 
Weiss is right in saying that no book in the New Testament is so 
like 1 Peter as 2 Peter. Yet there is something to be said on the 
other side. It has been noticed that the favourite phrases of the 
one Epistle are not those of the other. For instance, the word 
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eXzis is not found in 2 Peter. Nor does he speak of the Christian 
as a pilgrim (zdpotkos, taperidypos), nor of his reward as a patrimony 
(kAnpovopia). The End of all things again is not “the Revelation” 
of Jesus Christ, but the Day of Judgment. Again, a favourite word 
in 2 Peter is ér/yvwors (i. 2, 3, 8, li. 203 it is not a specially Pauline 
word, though often used by St. Paul). All these differences may 
admit of explanation from the difference of subject. The theme of 
t Peter is that Hope of the promised land which sustains the 
pilgrim’s heart in his toilsome march through the desert. And to 
the eye of Hope the Last Day appears as a manifestation of the 
Lord’s glory. On the other hand, the object of 2 Peter is to fortify 
his readers against the seductions of false freedom and speculative 
error. For him, therefore, leading thoughts are the knowledge of 
the Lord and the terrors of the Day of Judgment. Further, while 
the tone of the First Epistle is fatherly and pastoral, that of the 
Second is, though with marked exceptions, authoritative and 
denunciatory. It can hardly be said that the differences just noted 
are greater than can be accounted for by these considerations. 

Let us pass on to the speculative theology of 2 Peter. 

As in the First Epistle the Three Names are used. 

God is Father of Christ (i. 17). That He is not actually called 
Father of the Christian is probably a mere accident ; yet it must be 
noticed that this idea is not prominent in 1 Peter. But a striking 
feature of the Epistle is the use of reverential periphrases—1 
peyadorperis d0€a, 1. 17; 7 Ocla dvvaps, 1. 3; Geta pvors, 1. 4. Here 
we shall observe a remarkable similarity of devotional attitude (in 
both Epistles the predominant feeling towards God is one of 
intense awe) combined with an equally remarkable dissimilarity of 
expression. 

The Holy Ghost is only mentioned as the inspirer of the 
Hebrew prophets (i. 21). 

The Christology of the Epistle is its most distinctive point. 
Christ is “our God” (i. 1). If Spitta is right, as he probably is, in 
preferring the shorter reading in the next verse, it is to Christ in 
particular that the words Geéa dvvayus and Oia d’ois belong. He is 
our deo7drns (ii. 1), and it is His évroAy that we are to obey (ili. 2). 
His is the aidvios Baowrela (i. 11; cf. Luke i. 33; Apoc. xi. 15). 
There is the usual difficulty in ili. 8, 9, 10, to decide whether Kvpvos, 
6 Kvpuos, mean specially Christ or God; but it is here evident that 
the question is immaterial. Finally, Christ is the giver of grace 
and knowledge (iii. 18), as He is the object of ér/yvwors (i. 8), and 
to Him alone the concluding doxology is addressed. Yet He is 
distinct from, and in some sense subordinate to His Father, from 
whom He received honour and glory (i. 17). 

The subject of the Epistle is, no doubt, the cause of the pro- 
minence assigned to our Lord. What the Mockers denied was His 
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Parousia; what the False Teachers broke was His command. They 
did not probably deny the divine origin of the Decalogue ; what 
they asserted was that Christ had abrogated it ; and St. Peter insists 
that Christ had not only preached, but authoritatively enatted the 
moral law of the Church, that in His “I say unto you” the Way of 
Righteousness received divine sanction. But what we are to ask is, 
whether the Christology of 2 Peter differs from that of 1 Peter? 
The answer is, that if we attenuate 1 Peter on the points in question 
—the pre-existence of Christ, the use of ‘ Lord,” the ‘‘ Name,” the 
doxology—and at the same time interpret strictly or slightly harden 
the language of 2 Peter, it is possible to make a distinction 
between the two Epistles. But if we apply the same rule to both, 
there is really no difference at all. 

Yet here again in expression, though not in idea, there is a 
difference between the two. The author of the Second Epistle is 
fond of the word “Saviour,” which he applies to Christ five times, 
not singly by itself, but in solemn formulas (i. 1, to} @eod qudv Kat 
cwthpos “I. X.: i. 11, ToD Kuplov apav cal cwrjpos “I. X.: cf. il. 20, 
iii. 2, 11. 18) Elsewhere in the New Testament, though not so 
commonly as we might have expected, owryp is used to describe 
the work of Christ, as a predicate (Luke ii. 11; John iv. 42; Acts 
Vv. 31, xiii. 23; Phil. ili. 20). Even in the Pastorals, where the 
word is more frequent, it seems still to retain a distinctly predicative 
force ; see 2 Tim. i. 10; Tit. 1. 4, where we may translate ‘‘ Christ 
Jesus who is our Saviour”; so also Tit. ii. 13, li. 6. Nowhere in 
the New Testament is “the Saviour” used as a synonym for Jesus 
Christ. But in 2 Peter, especially in iti. 2, ‘ our Lord and Saviour,” 
cwrTnp appears as a title and almost aname. In 1 Peter cwryp does 
not occur. 

We can hardly say with confidence that this mode of expression 
is later in date. Quite conceivably also the same man might use it 
in one Epistle and not in another. But again we cannot see why 
the difference in the subject of the two Epistles should cause this 
particular variation of language. Further, devotional phrases like 
this have often a personal character. Origen, for instance, con- 
stantly speaks of “My Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ,” while 
Clement of Alexandria never does so. Here again the thought is 
precisely the same as that of 1 Peter, where redemption is dwelt 
upon with great iteration, but the form of expression is not the same. 

Other points falling under the head of doctrine, the author’s 
belief as to the fall of the angels, or the creation and destruction of 
the world, are explained in the notes ; the subject of the world-fire 
has been discussed also in a previous section. It is sufficient to 
say here that they afford no indication of date, and that, in so far 


as they presume a certain use of Apocrypha, they are quite in 
keeping with 1 Peter. 
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§ 6. TO WHOM AND AGAINST WHOM WAS 2 PETER WRITTEN ? 


The words which we find in iii. 1, “this second Epistle I write 
unto you,” have generally been taken to mean that 2 Peter was 
addressed to the same Churches as the first. Some critics, notably 
Spitta and Zahn, deny this, chiefly on the ground that the former 
letter here referred to does not appear to have dealt with the same 
topics as 1 Peter. But this is not a conclusive reason. Jude (3, 4) 
may be taken to show that the disorders complained of had broken 
out suddenly and unexpectedly ; and, even if we are to explain the 
future tenses of 2 Peter with grammatical rigour, we get the same 
idea —a new and unlooked for danger had suddenly become 
imminent. It follows that a previous letter addressed to the same 
Churches could not have resembled the later letter either in subject 
orintone. The former letter, if mentioned at all, could only be 
described in general terms as making against Antinomianism and 
the denial of the Parousia quite as conclusively though not so 
explicitly as the later (see notes on the passage). . 

The point has some bearing on the question of authenticity. If 
» Peter was written late in the second century, why did the forger 
refer in this ambiguous way to a former letter? and why did he say 
nothing about the Diaspora in the Address? People say that he 
was transparently anxious to identify himself with St. Peter. Why 
then did he not do so in those places where it was so obvious and 
so easy? Certainly the obscurity is rather in favour of the authen- 
ticity ‘of the Epistle. A genuine author, who is quite sure of 
himself, may be excused a little carelessness. Shall we say that the 
forger was so clever, that he was afraid to show his hand too openly ? 
But this is just what he is charged with doing ; and yet again he is 
supposed to be so stupid, that, having called himself an apostle in 
the Address, he tells us plainly that he was not an apostle in iii 2. 
He is a very shadowy and inconsistent personage. 

There is no reason why the apostle, having written to the 
Diaspora such an Epistle as 1 Peter, should not within a very short 
time have written to the same people one just like 2 Peter. We 
often do send very dissimilar letters tu the same person within a 
week. We write to a friend at a distance under the impression that 
he is quite prosperous ; in a few days we are sending fresh messages 
full of alarm, or warning, or indignation. We have received dis- 
quieting news in the ‘terval. Probably, if St. Paul had written to 
the Galatians three days before he did, he would have selected very 
different topics. And yet we might say, “I have always told you 
the same thing. Look back at what I wrote in the past, and you 
will see that you were forewarned.” 

There is nothing in the body of the Epistle to show that the 
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recipients of 2 Peter were not the same as those of 1 Peter. The 
pronoun #piv in i. 1 has been taken to mean that the writer belonged 
to a Jewish Church and that he was addressing Gentiles ; and the fact 
that St. Paul had written to them has been interpreted in the same 
way ; but neither of these reasons is good for much. On the other 
hand, it has been maintained that the Epistle is directed to Jewish 
Christians. The phrase arofuydvtes Ta pudopara Tod Kdcpov is as 
applicable to one as to the other. What is true of 1 Peter is true 
also of 2 Peter; the author makes no distinction at all between Jew 
and Gentile converts ; in his eyes both are Christians, all Christians 
are alike, and the life of the patriarchs exhibits the same faith and 
obedience that are required of all Christians. In this important 
point he is Petrine and not Pauline. He does not say expressly 
that he had himself preached the gospel to his readers ; we cannot 
so press the éyvwpitcauev of 1. 163; nor is it necessary to suppose 
that any of the Twelve had ministered among them (see note on 
iii. 2). The language of the Epistie only means that the people 
addressed knew quite well the doctrine of the apostles, and that it 
was diametrically opposed to that of the false teachers. How long 
these Churches had existed we cannot say ; neither i. 12 nor iil. 4 
justifies the inference that they were of old standing. 

If 2 Peter was not directed to the Churches of Asia Minor, we 
do not know what was its destination; though we may feel quite 
certain that, like all other Epistles, it was addressed to the Christian 
community of some particular district and not to the Church at 
large. Beyond a doubt this is the impression which the author 
wishes to convey. ‘These people had received a particular letter 
from St. Paul, a particular letter from St. Peter, and were exposed 
at the time to a particular danger. In this district there had been, 
or seemed likely in the near future to be, an attempt to propagate 
Antinomian doctrines, and to discredit the belief in the Second 
Advent. Who were these false teachers and mockers? And first, 
were they in part or in whole the same people or not? 

In Germany there has been a strong tendency to distinguish 
them, and Kuhl goes so far as to say that it is wholly uncritical to 
ignore the difference. But this view rests solely upon the belief 
in the priority of Jude, and is not confirmed by anything in the 
text of 2 Peter. Indeed, if we look at the matter in the light of 
common sense, it is quite certain that an Antinomian could not 
accept the doctrine of the Second Advent as it was held by the 
Apostolic Church. It is possible to reject the belief in judgment 
after death without impugning the moral law, but it is certain that 
among the adherents of this view there will be many who regard it 
as emancipating them from all restraint. There is therefore no 
difficulty in identifying the false teachers with the mockers. ‘There 
may have been shades of difference between them ; some, perhaps, 
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had a philosophy and some had not; but in the eyes of a Christian 
preacher, judging the party as a whole by its practical results, they 
would all seem to wear the same livery. 

At what date may we suppose these sceptical Antinomians to 
have appeared? Schenkel, Mangold, Volter, and Holtzmann (see 
Spitta, p. 503) think that they were the Carpocratians; but this 
view is historically impossible. The second chapter of 2 Peter is 
either older than Jude or copied from Jude, and Jude is older than 
Carpocrates (see on this point the Introduction to Jude). Professor 
Harnack thinks that 2 Peter appeared between 150 (or more prob- 
ably 160) and 175, in the midst of the Gnostic controversy ; that 
Jude was written between roo and 130; and that the author of Jude 
was aiming, not at the Carpocratians, but at the older forms of 
Gnosticism, “ Archontics, Phibionites, Kainites, Severians, Nicolai- 
tans” (Chronologie, p. 466). But all these sects, so far as we are 
acquainted with them (of the Archontics our knowledge is slender 
and late; of the Nicolaitans we know nothing except what we read 
in the New Testament ; and the Severians did not misinterpret Paul, 
but rejected his Epistles altogether, Eus. AZ Z. iv. 29. 5), exhibit 
the fundamental Gnostic trait of dualism, to which there is not the 
slightest allusion in Jude or in 2 Peter. Yet the latter Epistle must 
surely have said something on the point when dealing with the 
subject of creation. Again, the Gnostic principle of the evil nature 
of matter led equally to immorality and to extreme asceticism ; but 
to this latter feature again we find no allusion in Jude or 2 Peter. 
Nor do we meet with any reference to the “ genealogies,” or to the 
general Gnostic view of the Old Testament as the work of the 
Demiurge. In some shape or another Gnosticism existed in the 
East at a very early time ; one of its sources is Zoroastrianism, and 
serpent worship is exceedingly ancient. But it cannot be denied 
that Colossians and the Pastoral Epistles are much more anti- 
Gnostic than 2 Peter or Jude. 

Every feature in the description of the false teachers and 
mockers is to be found in the apostolic age. If they had “eyes 
full of adultery,” there were those at Corinth who defended incest. 
If they ‘‘ blasphemed dignities,” there were those who spoke evil of 
St. Paul. They profaned the Agape, so did the Corinthians. They 
mocked at the Parousia, and some of the Corinthians denied that 
there was any resurrection. They used wAcorol Adyo, and some of 
the Corinthians relied upon “a knowledge which puffeth up.” 
Every point is common, except the charge of pecuniary extortion, 
which is repeatedly made in 2 Peter. But it is a necessity of the 
case that a false teacher should live by the contributions of his 
credulous adherents, and in the eyes of an apostle this would be 
extortion. It has been thought that the doubt about the Parousia 
could not be felt in the primitive Church; but it certainly was, 
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Some denied the Resurrection (1 Cor. xv. 12), and were warned by 
St. Paul that they might as well say, “Let us eat and drink; for 
to-morrow we die.” What they denied was clearly the future life, 
not merely the Resurrection of the flesh; for belief in a purely 
spiritual after-life does not involve moral indifference. Whether 
their scepticism came from Sadduceeism or from philosophy, we 
cannot say. Others again, at Thessalonica (1 Thess. iv. 13-18), 
were sadly perplexed by difficulties of another kind. Those who 
were alive at Christ’s coming would enter into His kingdom, but 
what would be the fate of those who had died beforehand? This 
doubt would arise over the grave of the first Christian; we have an 
interesting and most pathetical case in point in the anguish of 
Irving over the loss of his son, who was taken away before the dawn 
of that millennium which the father thought to be so near. Others 
again, at Corinth, appear to have urged the familiar arguments 
against the resurrection of the flesh. We do not gather from 
2 Peter the exact nature of the denial of the Parousia which is 
there denounced. But it appears to have been supported by a 
novel argument, derived from the unchanging order of the world. 
In this is probably involved a belief in the eternity of creation, 
which was widely held in the apostolic age (see Philo, de Inc. 
Mundi; and Ocellus Lucanus is probably pre-Christian). 

It is evident that these false teachers were acquainted with the 
writings of St. Paul, and found in them expressions which, with a 
little manipulation, would serve their purpose. Here two questions 
arise. At what date may the Pauline Epistles have been used as a 
basis for Antinomianism? At what date may they have been 
spoken of in the terms used by 2 Peter? 

To the first we may answer, that the words, if not the writings of 
the apostle, were already misinterpreted in this way at Corinth, and 
probably at Thessalonica. ‘The second question is more difficult ; 
it forms, indeed, the one argument in favour of the later date which 
has been assigned to 2 Peter. 

Yet this argument is not convincing. St. Paul’s letters were 
read in church from the very first, side by side with Moses and the 
Prophets. ‘There can be no higher testimony to the veneration in 
which they were held than the fact that even in the apostle’s life- 
time men forged Pauline Epistles (2 Thess. ii. 2), careful as the 
apostle was to guard against fraud by an autograph subscription 
(x Cor. xvi. 215 Gal. vi. 12; 2 Thess. iii. 17). Letters directed to 
one Church were sent on to another (Col. iv. 16), and there read 
publicly. Clearly the apostolic missives were treated with very 
high respect and scrutinised with great care. There is no difficulty 
in believing that they were.also collected. Cicero’s letters were 
kept together; why not those of Paul? What sort of conception 
are we to form of the early Church, if we are to imagine that St. 
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Peter had not read Galatians, in which he was personally-attacked, 
or Corinthians, in which such an extraordinary state of things is 
described? It is not necessary to think of St. Peter as settled in 
Rome, holding in his hands all the strings of a great organisation, 
and receiving constant reports from his lieutenants. But is it 
possible to believe that one apostle knew nothing about another, 
or that he did not care what his brethren were doing or saying? 
There was nothing to prevent his getting every epistle that circulated 
in the Church within a month or two of its publication. If he 
agreed with his brother apostle, he would desire to be comforted 
and edified by some token of his activity and success ; if he did not 
quite agree with him, as was the case between St. Peter and St. Paul, 
he would be all the more anxious to know what the difference was, 
and how it showed itself in practical results. 

It is quite possible that the author of 2 Peter regarded the 
Pauline Epistles as scripture ; but even this is not conclusive proof 
that he lived in the second century. The Jews did not place all 
scripture on the same footing. St. Paul claims to be directly in- 
spired by the Holy Spirit, the author of all scripture, and cannot 
have made any distinction of kind between Hebrew and Christian 
prophecy. St. Peter could hardly treat St. Paul as a false prophet ; 
but, if he was a prophet, his Epistles are prophecies, and what is 
prophecy but scripture ? 

Certainly Clement of Rome had a collection of Pauline Epistles 
(Harnack in the Index of his edition gives references to eleven), and 
so had Ignatius (év wéon émurtoAgj, Lph. xii.), while Barnabas 
(iv. 14) quotes St. Matthew’s Gospel as scripture. “Sed caueas,” 
Professor Harnack adds in his note on the passage, “ne temere e 
yéypamrat illo conicias Barnabam nostrum scripta euangelica tanti 
aestimasse quanti Veteris Testamenti libros.” The caution may 
perhaps be admitted, but it does not affect the point as regards 
2 Peter. He, too, may have treated the Pauline Epistles as 
scripture without setting them on an equality with the books of 
Moses. See Plummer on 2 Pet. iii. 15, 16 in Ellicott’s Commentary. 

Thus we have no need to go down to the time of the Scillitan 
Martyrs to find some kind of parallel for the language of 2 Peter. 
Even this much disputed passage, then, does not really prove 
anything against the authenticity of 2 Peter. Indeed it may be 
thought that a forger writing late in the second century, when St. 
Paul had been canonised, would not, unless he was amazingly 
clever, have spoken of that great apostle as “ our beloved brother,” 
nor would he have adopted a discreetly critical attitude towards 
him, and gently objected to his dvovdyra. The last. stroke in 
particular, if not simple nature, is the acme of art. It is easier to 
regard it as nature. 
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§ 7, DATE, AUTHENTICITY, AND OCCASION OF 2 PETER. 


The preceding review seems to show (1) that 2 Peter is older 
than Jude; (2) that it belongs to the same school of ecclesiastical 
thought as 1 Peter; (3) that it contains no word, idea, or fact which 
does not belong to the apostolic age ; (4) that traces A the second 
century are absent at those points where they might have been 
confidently expected to occur ; (5) that the style differs from that of 
1 Peter in some respects, but in others, notably in verbal iteration 
and in the discreet use of Apocrypha, resembles it. 

These facts are best explained by the theory that the Epistle is 
really the work of St. Peter, but that a different amanuensis was 
employed. 

On the other hand, those who hold (1) that 2 Peter borrows 
from the Afocalypse of Peter ; (2) that there is no clear trace of its 
existence before Clement of Alexandria; (3) that it is later than 
Jude ; (4) that it is directed against Gnosticism ; (5) that it implies 
the existence of a Canon of the New Testament, will follow the 
opinion upheld by Dr. Chase and many other eminent scholars, and 
assign to the Epistle a date between 150 and 175. 

In this case the Epistle is neither more nor less than a forgery. 
A good history of ancient forgeries would form a most useful book. 
Pseudonymous composition seems to have begun in the centuries 
immediately preceding the Christian era. Its earliest productions, 
letters of Plato, Aristotle, Phalaris, and so forth, were mere jeux 
@esprit, like Landor’s Jmaginary Conversations; but the flood of 
Orphic and Pythagorean fictions enumerated by Zeller had a serious 
object, that of recommending peculiar doctrines under shelter of 
an ancient and venerable name. Alexandrian Jews, as has been 
noticed above, practised the same dishonest art, in order to persuade 
cultivated Greeks that the doctrines of the Bible were “ stolen” by 
the classic poets, or that “Plato was an Attic Moses.” The early 
Sibylline Oracles belong to the same class. In the Church we find 
the manufacture of Pauline Epistles carried on in the lifetime of the 
apostle. In the second century Gnostics are accused of tampering 
with the text of scripture. They retorted that scripture, as read by 
the Catholics, was spurious or interpolated. From this time 
onward we find a great mass of pseudonymous writings. Some of 
them are forgeries in the worst sense of the word, teaching non- 
Christian or unecclesiastical doctrines in the name of our Lord and 
His apostles, and unquestionably intended to deceive. Such are 
the Gnostic Gospels and Acts, and: perhaps we may add the 
Clementine Homilies. Others, like the Acts of Paul and Thecla, are 
merely edifying romances of the same family as the modern religious 
novel. Others again, such as the Afostolical Constitutions or the 
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Afpostolical Church Ordinance, describe the Church as it existed in 
the author’s place and time, within a slender imaginative framework, 
in which the apostles are introduced as still alive. Books of this 
kind were probably not meant to delude, though they were certain 
to create delusion. Yet another class sprang from the insatiable 
craving to know more about the great personages of the early 
Church than we are told in the genuine books of the New 
Testament. Hence came a large crop of false Gospels and Acts. 

It is difficult to see under which of these classes we can place 
2 Peter. The Epistle is not unorthodox, it is not a romance, it 
contains no anachronism, at any rate none that is indisputable, and it 
tells us nothing new about St. Peter himself. The Gospel of Peter 
is heterodox, and altered the cry from the Cross, £4, £li, lama 
sabachthant, in such a way as to prove that the Divinity of Jesus left 
Him before He died (7) dvvapis pov, 7 dvvayus Karédeuas pe: where 
dvvapis represents énAt, found in L: cf. Clem. Alex. Hxcerpia ex 
Theod.i. 61). The Apocalypse of Peter professes to add to our know- 
ledge of the future life, and draws its imagery from the heathen poets. 
The Praedicatio Petri tells us that Christ commanded His apostles 
not to leave Jerusalem for twelve years after the Ascension, prob- 
ably quotes the Gospel of the Hebrews, opposes Docetism (non 
sum daemonium incorporeum), teaches communism (puyjoacbe 
iodryta cod, kat ovdels éora evs), is familiar with the later form of 
the polemic against Greeks and Jews, and generally exhibited such 
a character that Origen says, ‘‘It was written neither by Peter nor 
by anyone else who was inspired by the Spirit of God” (see the 
Fragments in Geschichte der altchristlichen Litteratur). In the Wepiodou 
Ilérpov mention was made of Peter’s wife and daughter, and a piece 
of information was given about the apostle’s personal appearance ; 
he was said to have been bald (GAZ, p. 134). Similarly, the 
Acts of Paul and Thecla give a portrait of St. Paul (see Conybeare, 
Monuments of Early Christianity, p. 62), and some Gnostics had a 
portrait of Christ said to have been drawn by Pilate (Iren. i. 25. 6). 
Some of these Petrine pseudepigrapha were more or less orthodox, 
some, like the Clementina, are quite the reverse ; but they were all 
peculiar, and all, as far as we have the means of judging, extremely 
unlike 2 Peter. We have to consider, then, the possibility of a 
forgery without any object, without any of the ordinary marks, 
without any resemblance to undoubted forgeries bearing the name 
of the same apostle. (See on this point some good remarks of 
Zahn, Linleitung, ii. 95.) 

As to the place from which the Epistle was written we have no 
information. Professor Harnack, who holds that it is a forgery, 
thinks that it emanated from Egypt (Chronologie, p. 469). Dr. 
Chase holds the same opinion, on the grounds that the Apocalypse of 
Peter was probably written in Egypt, that 2 Peter makes use of the 
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Apocalypse, and, further, that the Epistle has some resemblance in 
phrase and thought to Philo and Clement. But the Afocalypse 
was read in Gaul (see above, pp. 207-209), in Rome (see the Mura- 
tortanum), and probably in many other places, at an early date ; if 
it was copied, it might have been copied anywhere; there is no 
trace of Philonism in 2 Peter, and Clement was only accidentally 
and for a time connected with Alexandria. Jiilicher (£7m/eitung, 
p. 187) suggests Egypt or Palestine as the birthplace of the Epistle. 
The reason for selecting Palestine is that if the false teachers are to 
be called Gnostics, they must be referred to one of those earlier and 
less known sects which had their domicile in that district or in the 
neighbouring regions of Syria. The truth appears to be that, 
unless the Epistle is what it professes to be, it is entirely in the air ; 
we can say nothing, except that the forgery must have been old 
enough to impose upon Clement of Alexandria, and probably upon 
Pantaenus also. 

There are difficulties on either hand. But, if we pay due 
attention to the number and gravity of these disturbing phenomena, 
if we put steadily aside all prepossessions and compare the book 
impartially with the rest of the New Testament, it seems far easier 
to place 2 Peter in the first century than in the second. If we 
consider, again, the absence of any allusion to persecution, or to the 
fall of Jerusalem, it is far easier to place it early in the first century 
than late. But is not this the same thing as saying that it is 
authentic? If it was written in St. Peter’s name and lifetime, we 
may well think that it was written by his direction and under his 
supervision. : 

We may feel certain that 2 Peter is later than 1 Corinthians. 
The more probable inference from iii. 1 is that it is also later than 
1 Peter. The interval of time may have been very short. There 
were in Corinth false teachers, probably claiming to be prophets, 
to whom the description of the false teachers in 2 Peter would 
apply in every feature (see Zahn, ii. p. 101). These men would be 
well known to St. Peter, who had adherents in Corinth, if he had 
not visited the town himself. There are, then, two possibilities. If 
we think that the former Epistle referred to in iii. 1 is non-existent, 
it is within the bounds of credibility that 2 Peter was written before 
t Peter, and directed to the party of Cephas in Corinth itself. We 
might then discover in the rather obscure phrase, of drécaroAou tpov 
(iii, 2), an answer to St. Paul’s of taepAlav dmdaroAor (2 ‘Gerisies, 
xii, rz). “Your apostles” may very well mean the Twelve. 
Again, the Epistles of St. Paul ‘to the Corinthians were probably at 
least three in number (see 1 Cor. y. 9), and thus we should get a 
good explanation of the words év mdacais émucrodais, which have 
caused so much trouble. Further, if we are to suppose that the 
Epistle was from the first regarded with suspicion by a certain party 
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in the Church, the fact would thus be easily accounted for. St. Paul 
himself would consider the Epistle as an intrusion, and his friends 
would endeavour to prevent its circulation. Yet upon the whole 
this tempting view isnot the more probable. It is easier to suppose 
that not all the Corinthian prophets were reduced to order by St. 
Paul, that some of them were making their way towards Asia Minor, 
or had already begun work in one of the towns in that country. 
Nicolaitans, who were men of the same stamp, existed in the seven 
Churches at the date of the Apocalypse, and our Epistle may have 
been called forth by the first outbreak of that heresy. If we adopt 
this view we can retain the current explanation of 2 Pet. i. 1, and 
at the same time account for the intermingling of the future and 
present tenses in the description of the false teachers. They were 
already preaching in some places, and might shortly be expected in 
others also. See Mansel, Grostic Heresies, pp. 69, 70. 

In this case again, though the Epistle would not cause so much 
offence as if it had been actually directed to a party at Corinth, it 
might still excite the suspicions of the editors of the Peshito. In 
the second century there were in the East many sects, the Severians 
(these have been noticed above), the Ebionites (Eus. H. £. ii. 27. 4 ; 
Iren. i. 26. 2), the Elkesaites (Origen in Eus. & £. vi. 38), who 
rejected St. Paul, and spoke against him in very violent terms. 
Every book which seemed to incline in this direction would be 
regarded with unfriendly eyes by the orthodox party. It is notice- 
able that three of the books which were omitted from the Peshito 
are open more or less to this objection, the Epistle of St. James, 
the Second Epistle of St. Peter, and the Apocalypse. Spitta 
observes with perfect truth that the reasons for which documents 
were accepted or rejected by the early Church were not what we 
understand by the word “critical.” Men guided their judgment 
largely by what we may call the pedigree of the document in 
question, but still more by its relation to the orthodoxy of the time. 
The Zpistolarium of the New Testament was almost wholly 
Pauline, and Paulinism shaped the norm of apostolicity. It is true 
that the men of the second century were not Pauline, but they 
thought they were, and hence arose the curious inconsistency that 
those very men who agreed at bottom with St. Peter and St. James 
could not bear to think that these two apostles had ever uttered a 
word in their own defence against the sharp sayings of St. Paul. 
They explained the differences away, or they left out of their canon 
pieces which struck them as anti-Pauline. They admitted Galatians 
and doubted 2 Peter. Fortunately there were some who took a 
different view. Otherwise we should hardly have known that in the 
primitive Church there existed, not only the radicalism of St. Paul 
and the stubborn conservatism of the Judaising section, but also 
the great central party represented by the Twelve Apostles. The 
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cardinal error of Baur and his followers, an error which vitiated 
their many great services to Christian scholarship, was that they 
arranged these Church divisions in chronological order, as if we 
could suppose that in England or any other country the Tories 
produced the Whigs, and, finally, that the fusion of these two gave 
birth to the men of moderation and common sense. What history 
teaches us is that, both in secular and religious affairs, the broad 
catholic party, the party which has no name, always exists and is 
always powerful. It is Reason, flanked on both wings by Emotion, 
on the left by eagerness for the Future, on the right by strong 
affection for the Past. Both Emotions belong to Reason, and 
Reason knows how to use them in time and in measure. It shapes 
that view of Christianity which we find in the Synoptic Gospels, 
in the Book of Acts, and in the Epistles of Peter. It is a disciplin- 
ary and logical view ; it regards the Bible as a continuous revelation, 
and it limits the right of private judgment. The “ Judaisers” never 
found a place in the Canon, though James sheltered them as far as 
he could. On the other wing, the author of Hebrews leans towards 
St. John, the Catholic Mystic, and, finally, in St. Paul we find the 
Protestant Mystic. 

Thus we gain an intelligible view of the early Church, and thus 
we see the value of 2 Peter. Value is not the same as authenticity. 
Yet, if it has been shown that the Epistle fills a definite place, 
represents a definite party, and expresses views that were really held 
by St. Peter, something not inconsiderable has been effected towards 
the removal of hostile preoccupations. 

The conclusion at which Dr. Zahn arrives, after an elaborate 
discussion of all the points involved, is that 2 Peter was written 
before 1 Peter by the apostle’s own hand, not as the former Epistle 
by an amanuensis or representative (thus the difference of style is 
accounted for); that it was sent probably from Antioch shortly 
before the time when St. Peter went to Rome (60-63), to Jewish 
Churches in Palestine ; and that it was called forth by the Corinthian 
disorders, which, as the apostle feared, might shortly attack his own 
special flock. 

Zahn’s views rest on so strong a support of learning and good 
sense that they must be treated with great respect. The weak point 
in his final verdict appears to me, if 1 may venture to say so, to be 
the characterisation of the recipients of the Epistle as Jews. The 
conclusion involved, that St. Paul had written an Epistle to a Jewish 
Church, is not impossible, for it is extremely difficult to see what 
precisely is meant by Gal. ii. 9; still it is not probable. On the 
other side, Zahn himself allows that 1 Peter was written, if not by the 
hand, yet by the direction of St. Peter to Gentile communities ; and 
there can be little doubt that St. Peter had close relations with 
Gentile Christians in Corinth, Galatia, and Rome. St. Peter again 
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makes no distinction between Jewish and Gentile Christians, and 
there is nothing in 2 Peter to differentiate its first readers from those 
of 1 Peter. 

If Dr. Zahn is right in thinking that the former Epistle referred 
to in iii. 1 is lost, the easiest inference is that 2 Peter was directed 
to Corinth not long after the date of the Pauline Epistles, from 
whatever place happened to be St. Peter’s residence at the time. 
The difference of style may be explained as by Dr. Zahn ; but here 
again it is more natural to suppose that, if St. Peter availed himself 
of the services of a draughtsman or secretary for one Epistle, this 
was his rule. That he would be assisted at one time by one brother 
at another time by another, is not only possible, but certain, from 
the nature of things. 


NOTES ON THE SECOND EPISTLE OF 
Si. 2 PER 


The Title. *% AB have Uérpov B: C, Mérpov émurrody B: K and 
many cursives, Ilérpov érictoAy Senet other cursives, lérpov 
eTLoTOAH oo en devrépa: L, émiaroAr Kabodixd Sevtépa Tod dytov 
amootéAov Ilérpov: the Codex Amiatinus, incipit epistula petri 
apostolt, ti.: the Codex Fuldensis, zcipit epistula sci. petri secunda. 

I. 1. “Symeon (Simon) Peter, a slave and apostle of Jesus 
Christ, to those who have obtained a faith of equal honour with 
us in the righteousness of our God and Saviour Jesus Christ.” 

SAKLP, other inferior MS. authorities, and Theophylact 
have Svpedv: and this reading was known also to Oecumenius. So 
Tischendorf. B, many cursives, and the Versions have 2Zipwv. So 
WH (giving Svedv in the margin). 

For the names of the apostle see note on 1 Pet. i. 1. 

The original Hebrew form, Symeon; is found elsewhere only in 
Acts xv. 14, where it is used by the Apostle St. James. Theophylact 
says, TOD Supedv TO Sipwv broxopiopds eorw, regarding the latter as 
a home-grown Hebrew diminutive of the former. In 1 Macc. ii. 
3, 65, Simon and Symeon are used indifferently of the same son 
of Mattathias. It is, however, possible that the shorter form was 
shaped by Gentile influence, Simon or Simo (from szmus) being 
familiar to Latins and Greeks, as we see from Plautus and Terence. 
See Zahn, Linlettung, i. p. 21. 

Hofmann, Huther, Schott, Kuhl, Zahn, Spitta, accept Symeon 
as the correct reading. Some think that this form of the name is 
here used to emphasise the Hebrew character of the writer, and 
consequently that also of the recipients of the letter; but it is diffi- 
cult to build such an inference on so slender a basis. The First 
Epistle makes, no distinction between Jew and Gentile, nor does 
the Second. “But, if the reading is correct, it is an argument for the 
early date of the Epistle, as the form Symeon was not in use in the 
second century. Simon is found in Zhe Gospel according to the 
Flebrews, in the Gospel of feter, in the fragments of the Ldzonzte 
Gospel (in Hilgenfeld), in the Apostolic Church Order (Duae Viae, 
in Hilgenfeld), in the letters of Peter and Clement to James, pre- 
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No instance of Symeon is quoted. If the use of the Hebrew form 
here is an archaism, it is very dexterous. For the collocation, Simon 
Peter, see note already referred to. 

Soddos Kal dmdctohos “Inood Xpiotod. Cf. Rom. i. 1, Hatddos 
SodrAos “Incod Xpiorod kAynTos aadotodos: Phil. i. 1, TatAos kal 
Tipdbeos dotAot Xpicrod “Incod: Tit. i. 1, Hatdos dotAos Ocod asdc- 
Toros d€ “Inood Xpiorod: Jas. i. 1, “IdkwBos @eod Kai Kupiov “Iyood 
Xpicrod SoddAos: Jude 1, “lovdas "Inood Xpiocrod doddAos: Apoc. i. 1, 
TG dovAw aitod (Xpictod or @eod) “Twdvyvy. AodAos is used of Chris- 
tians in general, Acts ii. 18; 1 Cor. vii. 22; Eph. vi. 6; Col. iv. 12; 
2 Tim. ii. 24, and frequently in the Apocalypse. In 1 Pet. i. 16 
we have dotAot @eod, but the usual phrase is dodAor Xpiorod. They 
are slaves of Christ as Lord; the correlative of dotAos being fre- 
quently Kvpuos (Matt. xxiv. 50). Buta more familiar correlative of 
dodAos is deomdryns, and possibly this is the word that was in St. 
Peter’s mind (see below, ii. 1). The question has been raised 
whether “‘slave of Christ” does not here mean the same as apostle. 
The phrase is by no means exclusively used of apostles, as will be 
seen from the passages quoted. As in 1 Pet. v. 1, so here the 
writer uses first an expression which puts him on a level with those 
to whom he is speaking before he claims a hearing by right of his 
apostleship. 

iadtipov (the word is not found elsewhere in the New Testa- 
ment) has often been taken to mean “of equal value.” So R.V. 
“a like (in margin ‘ equally’) precious faith” ; but the precise sense 
is rather “equal in honour,” or “privileges.” Mr. Field, in his 
Notes on the Translation of the New Testament, points out that ryan 
has the two meanings of value and of honour, and that while zodv- 
tos generally follows the first, éudéry0s and iodripos always follow 
the second. “Iodripos is specially used of civic equality; thus 
Josephus, Azz. xil. 3. 1, & abr 7H pytporoAe “Avtioxeia moAuretas 
abrovs HElwoe Kal Tois evorKicbetow icoripous amédese Maxeddat Kat 
"EdAyot: Lucian, Hermot. 24, aitixa para modiryy dvta rovtov, 
doris dv H, Kat todtyov dmact (other references in Liddell and 
Scott). Probably St. Peter has this civic sense of the word in his 
mind. Faith makes those to whom he is writing burgesses in the 
city of God equally with the apostles. 

‘piv is equivalent to 7H jor. There is much difference of 
opinion as to the meaning of this “we.” (1) A large number of 
commentators take it of Jewish Christians as opposed to Gentile, 
quoting Peter’s words in Acts xi. 17, tiv tony dwpedy edwKey avrots 6 
@cds &s Kal Hiv. But the Epistle nowhere refers to this dis- 
tinction, which, indeed, has nothing to do with the points handled. 
(2) “We” might be taken to denote the Church from which the 
apostle was writing, and with which he identified himself. This 
interpretation, however, is barred by ver. 4, from which it is clear 
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that “you” stand in the relation of disciples to “us.” (3) “We,” 
according to an ordinary Greek usage, might mean St. Peter alone ; 
but there is no reason for thus restricting the pronoun here, and 
it will be noticed that when the writer speaks of himself alone he 
uses the first person singular (i. 12-15). (4) Bengel, followed by 
others, including in recent times Keil, Spitta, von Soden, take the 
pronoun to refer to the apostles generally. This gives much the 
best sense. Throughout this chapter St. Peter is thinking of the 
contrast between the doctrine of the apostles and that of the False 
Teachers. ‘Your faith,” he seems to say, “is as honourable as 
ours, though you received yours from us and we received ours from 
Christ’ 

haxodor. “ Sortitis; non sibi ipsi pararunt,” Bengel. Their 
faith was given to them by the mercy of God. 

év Sixatoovvy. As in 1 Peter (ii. 24, iii, 12, 14, 18, iv. 18), so in 
2 Peter (ii. 5, 7, 8, 21, iii. 13), dékaoc and dixavoovvyn bear the same 
meaning as in the Old Testament. It is therefore quite impossible 
to find here any reference to the Pauline doctrine of justification. 
"By duxatoovvy can hardly be taken with wiotw. Even if, in Rom. 
iil. 25, wioris €v TO aipate adrod meant “faith in His Blood,” which 
is exceedingly doubtful, “faith in the justice of God” would be a 
remarkable expression. Nor can we take as parallels Eph. i. 15 ; 
Col. i. 4; 1 Tim. iti. 13; 2 Tim. iii. 15, where faith is said to be 
in Christ Jesus, for these are merely expressions of the habitual 
Pauline thought that the whole life of the believer is in his Lord. 
We cannot translate “faith issuing in a righteousness of God” ; for 
the preposition will not bear this meaning. Nor, again, can we 
translate ‘faith standing in, or built upon, the (or a) righteousness 
of God” ; for if we are to give righteousness here its Pauline sense 
of forensic or imputed righteousness, this follows faith, and does 
not precede it; while, if we are to give the word its proper Petrine 
sense, faith rests, not on the divine justice, but on the divine goodness. 
For this last reason it seems impossible to connect év dixavoctvy 
with Aaxovor. The verb Aayydvev implies a gift of favour, and 
favours are not received, strictly speaking, from justice. It remains, 
therefore, to find the determining word in iodtipov. God is Just, 
and gives to all Christians equal privileges in His City. 

ToU OceotU Wav Kat cwtipos ‘Incod Xpiorod. It has been much 
disputed whéther Two Persons are here spoken of, or only One. 
Among recent commentators, Alford, Wiesinger, Brickner, Steinfass, 
Huther take the former view; Spitta and von Soden, the latter ; 
Kuhl answers the question with a zon diguet. ‘The argument has 
two branches, the grammatical and the historical. As regards the 
grammar, it may be urged: 

1. That the combination of the two substantives under one 
article is a very strong reason for regarding the two substantives 
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as names of the same person. It is hardly open for anyone to 
translate in 1 Pet. i. 3 6 @cds xal raryp by “the God and Father,” 
and yet here to decline to translate 6 @eds Kat cwryp by “the God 
and Saviour.” This point is rather strengthened than weakened 
by the addition of jpdv to Geds. It must be admitted that if the 
author intended to distinguish two persons, he has expressed him- 
self with singular inaccuracy. 

2. If the author had intended to distinguish two persons, it 
is exceedingly doubtful whether he could have omitted the article 
before cwrjpos. Swrp is used in the New Testament of God 
or of Christ twenty-three times. Of these instances, two are in 
St. Luke’s Gospel; one in the Gospel, one in the Epistles of 
St. John; two in Acts; one in Philippians, ten in the Pastoral 
Epistles of St. Paul; five in 2 Peter; one in Jude. It is used 
eight times of God, fourteen times of Christ; one passage, Tit. 
ii. 13, is doubted. As used of God, owrijp has the article five 
times, and dispenses with it three times (1 Tim. i. 1, iv. 10; 
Jude 25). As used of Christ it is anarthrous in Luke ii, 11; 
Acts v. 31, xiii. 23; 1 John iv. 14, but in no one of these 
passages would the article be in place. In Phil. ii. 20, also, 
it is anarthrous, and here possibly the article might have been 
used. Yet in this, the only passage where St. Paul uses owrip 
outside of the Pastoral Epistles, the meaning may very well be 
“we expect,” not zhe Saviour, but “a Saviour.” 

3. But what we have specially to regard is the usage not of 
other writers, but of 2 Peter. Five times the author uses cwryp, 
and always in very similar phrases. Here we have rod cod jpav Kat 
aornpos *“Inood Xpiorotd: below, i. 11, ii. 20, iil. 18, rod Kupiov npov 
kat corqpos “Iycod Xpiorod: iii. 2, rod Kupiov kat cwrhpos. Though 
awrip is one of his favourite words he never uses it alone, but 
always couples it under the same article with another name. ‘There 
is strong reason for thinking that the two names always belong to 
the same person; undoubtedly they do so in four cases out of the 
five. 

Spitta and von Soden, two very keen: critics, regard these argu- 
ments as decisive. Alford says, “ Undoubtedly, as in Tit. i. 13, 
in strict grammatical propriety, both @cod and owrjpos would be 
predicates of “Ijaod Xpiorod. But here, as there, considerations 
interpose, which seem to remove the strict grammatical rendering 
out of the range of probable meaning.” Yet the first and sovereign 
duty of the commentator is to ascertain, and to guide himself by 
the grammatical sense. 

The historical difficulty may be posed in the words of Kuhl. 
“The immediate transfer of @eds to Christ might find a parallel in 
Heb. i. 8, and in the doxologies addressed to Christ in Rom. iB easter 
Heb. xiii. 21; on the other hand, the immediate attributive con- 
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nexion of @eds with Inoots Xptords is without analogy.” But there 
is really nothing startling in the phrase of 2 Peter, if we think of 
John i. 1, xx. 28; or the three, possibly five, doxologies addressed 
indifferently to Christ or Jesus Christ (Westcott, Hebrews, p. 464), 
one of which forms the conclusion of this Epistle; or the meaning 
of “Lord” in 1 Peter; or the language of the Apocalypse. 2Zwtyp 
itself is a divine title, transferred without hesitation from Jehovah 
to Jesus Christ. But after all, the question is not what other 
authors say, but what 2 Peter says. 

It may be argued that because 2 Peter is here speaking of one 
person, he belongs to the post-apostolic age—to that of Ignatius, 
who speaks of Jesus Christ as 6 @cds ijpav, Eph., Preface (see 
Lightfoot’s note); but there is no sufficient reason for relegating 
this phrase to the second century. 

A final strong argument for supposing that St. Peter is here 
speaking of One Person only, is that those who consider him to 
be speaking of Two have great difficulty in explaining the word 
ducarvoovvn. Granting for the moment that Two Persons are here 
intended, is their righteousness the same, or different? Are we to 
say with Wiesinger that God is righteous in so far as He ordained 
the Atonement, Jesus Christ in so far as He accomplished it? or 
must we not think with Spitta, that the Atonement is not here in 
question at all; because it can hardly be meant that, on the ground 
of the Atonement, a faith has been given to the readers of the 
Epistle which is iodripos to that of the writer? ‘The righteousness 
intended is not that which makes atonement, but that which gives 
equally. But, if the righteousness is one and the same, it becomes 
exceedingly difficult to keep God and Jesus Christ apart. 

2. xdpis Spiv Kat eipyvy mAnOurOein. Cf. 1 Pet. i. 2, where 
precisely the same phrase is found. Jude, in his Address (éecos 
bpy Kat eipyvy Kat aydrn tAnOvvOein), follows the same model, but 
loosely. 

Tod Geod Kat “Incod tod Kuplou ypav. So BCK, Theophylact, 
Oecumenius, Lachm., Treg., Tisch., WH: 8 A L, rod @cod kai *Inood 
Xpirtod rod Kupiov ipaov: i" 70d Kupiov cat @cod Fudv: P am fu 
demid harl corb’, rod Kupiov: a ce m*? m%* Syriac, rod Kupéov 
ypav “Inood Xpiotod: the Sahidic omits the whole verse. ‘There is 
great variety of readings here, and all MSS. of 2 Peter are bad (see 
Introduction). Spitta, following Bengel, regards rod Kuplov jpov 
as the original out of which all these variants arose, on the grounds 
that (1) the phrase is much more likely to have been expanded 
than curtailed ; (2) that the object of yous or ériyvwots, in i. 8, 
li, 20, i, 18, is Christ alone; (3) that the diplomatic evidence of 
the shorter reading is by no means inconsiderable, P, which for 
2 Peter has great value, being supported by the Itala, the best MSS. 
of the Vulgate, and the Syriac. It should, however, be observed, 
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that in regard to 2 Peter, the Syriac is a late and inferior authority. 
Further, it is to be observed (4) that from the following words, rijs 
Geias Suvdépews adrod, it may be inferred, with great probability, that 
only one Divine Person was here mentioned. Upon the whole, it 
may be said that internal probability is strongly, if not conclusively, 
in favour of the shorter reading. External evidence must be left 
to the textual critics, but it is certain that there are passages in 
2 Peter where no MS. can be relied upon. Zahn, Lindectung, ii. 61, 
takes the same view as Spitta. 

év émtyvdoer. If we compare vers. 5, 6, 8, there appears to be 
a difference intended between yvéous and ériyvwors. The former, 
as in x Pet. ili. 7, appears to denote good sense, understanding, 
practical wisdom; the latter is used of the knowledge of Christ. 
‘Eziyvwors is used by Plutarch of scientific knowledge, for instance, 
of music; and St. Peter may mean that the knowledge of Christ is 
the master-science, the dpyitexrovixy. But, generally speaking, in 
the New Testament it is not easy to keep yvaous and ériyvwors 
distinct. 

8. ds, followed by the genitive absolute, may be :rendered 
“seeing that.” May grace and peace be multiplied unto you in 
the knowledge of Christ (and I pray this with confidence), seeing 
that He has granted unto us (His apostles) all things that conduce 
to life and godiiness, through the knowledge of Him that called us, 
by His own glory and virtue. 

THs Oetas Suvdpews adtod. Christ has Geia dbvapis because He is 
6 @eds fav. The phrase is found in an inscription belonging to 
Stratonicea in Caria, the date of which is about a.p. 22. It is 
published in C/G, ii., No. 2715@ 4; and in part in Deissmann, 
Bibelstudien, p. 277, Eng. trans. p. 361. The expression 6eéa, dvvapus, 
therefore, was current in St. Peter’s lifetime. The author of our Epistle 
has a tendency to use reverent periphrases for the name of God, as 
in ver. 17 below. See Introduction, p. 235. Avvapus is one of the 
leading words of the Epistle; note the emphasis with which it 
recurs in ver. 16, dvvayus kal mapovola. The ddvayis, power and 
majesty, of Christ is the sword which St. Peter holds over the head 
of the False Teachers. Christ’s divine power has given us apostles 
rdvta TL mpos Cony Kal evoéBevay through the knowledge of Him 
that called us. When He called us, He gave us the knowledge of 
Himself and, through that knowledge as the means, all that fosters 
life and Christian conduct. 

t0G Kahéoavtos fpds. He that called the apostles was Christ. 
Compare Matt. ix. 13, where Christ speaks of Himself as calling 
sinners. It was He also that called St. Paul, Acts ix. 5. That this 
is the right explanation seems clear from ver. 11 below. , We are 
called by Christ into the kingdom of Christ. Again, ériyywots is 
of Christ, vers. 2, 8. Generally speaking, in the New Testament it 
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is God, not Christ, that calls, but in Rom, i. 6 we have kAyTol 
*Inood Xpicrov. ; 

iSia 8d Kal dperq. So NAC P, the Versions, Tisch., Lachm., 
Treg.; BK L, the bulk of later MSS., WH, read da do€ys Kal 
dperjs. “By His own glory and virtue,” or “by glory and virtue.” 
The divergence of reading is interesting mainly as showing the 
uncertainty of the text. Christ’s glory might be called His own, 
though He received it from the Father (ver. 17); for what we have 
received is our own (1 Pet. iii. 1), and the glory belongs to Him, «is 
Huépav aldvos (iii. 18). Von Soden thinks that ddf« and dpery 
correspond to wy and edo¢Bera: and if this view is taken, they may 
be regarded as synonymous with Oefa. dvovs, and opposed to POopa 
in the following verse. Glory and virtue are the divine nature. 
But, as throughout this introduction St. Peter is paving the way for 
chaps. ii. and iii, and as it is his habit to introduce words which 
he means to explain later on (icdrimos, éexiyvwors, Svvapus), it is 
very probable that Spitta is right in regarding dd£a as an anticipa- 
tion of the reference to the Transfiguration in vers. 16-18. “Apery 
means the moral goodness of the “Apvos duwpos kat domAos: this 
is the idea which the apostle immediately proceeds to develop. 

It is remarkable that this familiar Greek word is not used in 
its familiar sense of human ethical virtue in the New Testament, . 
except in Phil. iv. 8, here, and in ver. 5 below. ‘‘ Virtue” is a 
secular and disciplinary term which, owing to the influence of St. 
Paul, has never made itself quite at home in theology. Readers of 
Butler’s Azalogy will know how it links itself on to the doctrine of 
habit and the idea of moral desert. 

In the present passage the word forms a keynote. Christ has 
virtue, His disciples must add virtue to faith, but the False Teachers 
reject virtue altogether. 

All commentators appear to couple idéa d6&) Kal daperh with 
Tov Kadécavros, yet this construction seems extremely difficult. The 
moving cause of the call is not glory, but mercy. In 1 Pet. ii. 9, 
the issue, not the ground, of our calling is that we should tell 
forth the dperaé of God. It is much easier to take the datives with 
dedmpyuevns: His divine power has given us all things by His glory 
and virtue, because the attributes are, in fact, the power which 
enables Him to bestow the gift. That this is the right construction 
seems clear from the following words, 6.’ dv (practically equivalent 
to ais) dedupnrat. 

If but One Person is spoken of in ver. 1, and if the shorter 
reading is adopted in ver. 2, there can be no doubt that airod and 
tod kahécavros both refer to Christ. But if Two Persons are men- 
tioned in either place, difficulties arise, which are not very easy of 
solution. Thus adrod is understood of God by Bengel, de Wette, 
Bruckner, Wiesinger, Keil, and others. But the order of the words 
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is against this; and though it is quite natural for the writer, after 
calling Jesus Christ “our God,” to speak of His “divine power,” 
it does not seem quite natural to speak of “the divine power of 
God”; the phrase in this case becomes a mere tautology. Again, 
if d6€&) Kal dperj belong here to God, we must give up Spitta’s 
explanation of 60a, which has so much to recommend it, and 
deprive dpery of all direct bearing upon the subject of the Epistle. 
As applied to God, dpet) or dperai means “excellence” (see note 
on 1 Pet. ii. 9), and is practically equivalent to d0éa (Hab. iii. 3; 
Isa. xl. 8, xliii.-21). 

4. 8 av... SeSdpntar. Here, again, the text is in a very un- 
satisfactory condition. ‘There is some evidence for dv év or 80 js, 
and throughout the verse the chief MSS. differ in minute points, 
especially as to the order of the words; see Tischendorf. We may 
translate, ‘‘Whereby He hath granted unto us those precious and 
very great promises.” Acdupyrax is again middle (Dietlein makes it 
passive); the subject is better found in 7 Geta dvvayus atrod than in 
6 xadéoas. The antecedent to dv’ dv is ddéa kat dpery. For the use 
of the superlative péyora, see Blass, Grammar, p. 33. The éray- 
yéApara. (the word is peculiar to 2 Peter) are explained in iii. 13 
to mean the promise of a new heaven and a new earth, wherein 
righteousness dwells. Here, again, we have an instance of St. 
Peter’s habit of anticipation, and a link between the introduction and 
the third chapter. Already the author is thinking of the doubts 
about the Parousia. 

Hofmann finds the antecedent to 6: év in wévra: but it is not 
easy to see how these necessary aids to life and godliness can be 
spoken of as the means by which the promises are given. Rather 
they are the means by which the promises are held fast. 

iva 81a todtwv yévnobe Oelas Kowwvot dicews. ‘In order that 
through these (the promises) ye may become partakers of the 
divine nature.” Christ has given us the apostles, as first recipients, 
custodians, witnesses, these promises, to the intent that you, whose 
faith is todrios with ours, may escape the corruption of lust, and be 
made like God. But the “you” is not so emphatic as to require 
the insertion of types. 

Calvin, de Wette, Briickner, Hofmann, Spitta refer rovrwy to 
7a mpos Cwijy Kal eiréBevav: Bengel found the antecedent in ddéa 
kal épery: but tadra can hardly signify anything else than éray- 
yépara, Which comes so immediately before it. 

The word 6etos, which is here used for the second time, occurs 
elsewhere in the New Testament only in Acts xvii. 29, where St. 
Paul, speaking to Athenians, aptly speaks of 76 tov, the Deity, 
using a phrase familiar to cultivated Greeks. Here 6eia dicts has 
a similar ring ; it belongs rather to Hellenism than to the Bible. 
We may compare the Stoic phrase, évrds «var ris picews ris Oeias, 
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Stob. Eel. p. 122: or Philo, de Somn. i. 28 (i. 647), Aoyexijs KeKot- 
voviicact pboews : or Joseph. contr. Ap. i. 26, Belas Soxodvre peter xnKevat 
dicews. Otcews évOpwrivys xowwveiv is quoted from an inscription 
belonging to the first century before Christ, Deissmann, Lzdelstudien, 
p. 284, Eng. trans. p. 368. But it should be noticed that St. Peter’s 
phrase is neither Stoic nor Platonist. What he says is that the 
Christian becomes by grace partaker of the Divine nature. What 
the heathen philosopher taught was that all men are so by nature. 
Professor Harnack (Chronologie, p. 469) regards the phrase @etas 
Kowwvot pvcews as one of the proofs that 2 Peter was not written 
before the latter half of the second century. The question has been 
discussed in the Introduction. Here it may be said that the author 
of 2 Peter uses some half-dozen words that were current among 
educated men; that such words as he uses were familiar in the first 
century ; that he shows less acquaintance with Hellenism than St. 
Luke or St. Paul; that he is in no sense a philosopher, though this 
term might be applied to the author of Hebrews ; that he shows no 
acquaintance with the Gnostic controversy in chap. ii.; and, when 
he is speaking of the destruction of the world by fire in chap. iii, 
makes no reference either to Stoicism or to Platonism. 

@cias Kowwvol dioews Means very much the same as St. Paul’s 
kowwvia Ivevparos, 2 Cor. xill. 14; Phil. ii. 1. But St. Peter, who 
attaches a very different sense to Iveta (see notes on First Epistle), 
could hardly use the Pauline phrase. 

dmopuydytes. They will become partakers of the divine nature, 
not by escaping, but after escaping the corruption which is in the 
world and resides in desire. “Azo@evyewv, which is not used by any 
other writer in the New Testament, properly takes the accusative, 
as in li. 20, below. 1 Peter uses only the plural éufvpiar. Here and 
in ii. 20 kdcpos may have an ethical sense which it hardly exhibits 
in 1 Peter. We may notice the classical use of the article, as in 
ribet 1.43: 

5. kai atts toto 8é. “Yes, and (kat... dé) for this very 
reason,” because when we have escaped from corruption the pro- 
mises, if we hold them fast and follow them, will make us partakers 
of the divine nature. Cf. Xen. Anad. i. 9. 21, Kal yap abrd rotro 
obmep adros evexa, diduov weto deicGar, ws crvepyovs éxor, Kal ards 
érepato auvepyos tots pidous Kpdticros eivat, “For, for the very 
same reason,for which he himself thought that he needed friends 
—that he might have helpers—he on his part endeavoured to be 
the best of helpers to his friends.” So in Plato, atta ratra viv 
nxomev, “That is the very reason why we have come.” This ad- 
verbial usage of airo rotro, which is strictly analogous to that of 
ti, is quite classical; see Kriiger, Griech. Gram. xlvi. 4; Blass, p. 
aut: 

Traperopepevy is “to bring in” or “supply besides.” ‘The classical 
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phrase is oxovdjv roucioba:, but oxovdiy cicdépew is quoted from 
Josephus, Avz. xx. 9. 2, macav orovdiy iopépecGar, fron the 
Stratonicean inscription (Deissmann, Biselstudien, p. 278, Eng. 
trans. p. 361). 

émyopnyetv. In Athens the State found the chorus, the 
Choregus provided all that was necessary for its equipment, 
Hence xopyyey came to mean generally “to furnish with,” “to 
supply.” The verb is commonly used by the moral philosophers. 
Thus Arist. £th. Wic. i. 10. 15, trois éxrds Gyabots ikavas Kexopy- 
yapévos, the natural gifts of man require to be equipped with, 
supplemented by external gifts of fortune. Cf. also Diog. Laert. 
Vil. 128, 6 pevror Iavatrios kai Toceddvis otk attépxy Aéyovet tiv 
Gperyy, GANG xpeiay etvat hace Kai tyetas Kai xopyytas Kai icxdvos. It 
is possible that the word is here used as an ethical term, but it was 
commonly employed without any reference to this scholastic applica- 
tion, thus Polybius, iii. 68. 8, xopyyciy 76 orpardéredov Tors exit noetoss, 
and it is found in this general sense in 2 Cor. ix. 10; 1 Pet. iv. 11; 
Gal. iii. 5; Col. ii. 19. In the compound émxopyyeiy the preposi- 
tion brings out the idea that the equipment is an addition to the 
original stock, but is not really wanted. Later Greek is much 
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not omit to notice the Petrine and evangelical contrast between 
what God gives and what man adds to the gift. “Confer omnino 
parabolam de decem uirginibus, Matth. xxv. Flammula est id 
quod nobis absque nostro labore a Deo et ex Deo impertitur: sed 
oleum est id quod homo suo studio et fidelitate affundere debet, ut 
flammula nutriatur et augeatur. Sic extra parabolam res _pro- 
ponitur in hoc loco Petrino” (Bengel). 

5-7. In the list of excellences which follows we have some- 
thing analogous to the Stoic zpoxory, and it is quite possible that 
the writer may have heard of the Stoic doctrine ; the word zpoxémrew 
was current, and is used by St. Paul in its Stoic sense in Gal. i. 14. 
The moral and spiritual life is regarded as a germ which is expanded 
by effort, one step leads on to another, and each step is made by 
the co-operation of the human will with the divine. The list begins 
with zio7zts, practically another name for the divine gift of éx/yvwors, 
and ends with dyéxy. In Hermas, Vis. iii. 8. 1-7, a similar list is 
Iliors, Eyxpdreca, ‘ArAdrys, Exvorqpy, “Axaxia, Sevvdrqs: these are 
daughters one of another. In Szm. ix. 15, Hermas gives a list of 
twelve virtues or virgins which begins and ends in the same way. 
Harnack refers to Acta Pauli et Theclae, where we find the sequence 
miotis, poBos, yvao.s, ayaryn. In later times Clement of Alex- 
andria built his theory of the Two Lives on these passages. 

St. Peter is thinking throughout of the False Teachers, whom he 
is about to attack. 

Faith is to be supplemented by Virtue. See note on ver. 3. 
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Virtue is right conduct under discipline, by which faith, the prin- 
ciple or épxy, is developed, good habits are established, and the 
mists of passionate desire (éfvpia) are dissipated. ; 

Thus Virtue leads to Knowledge, not of spiritual mysteries‘as in 
1 Cor. viii. 1, xiii. 2; Col. ii. 2, but of the goodness and reasonable- 
ness of the will of God. It is that knowledge which makes the 
friend as distinct from the servant, John xv. 15. 

Knowledge has been taken to mean practical skill in the details 
of Christian duty, ‘die Firsichtigkeit, die in allen Dingen das 
rechte Mass innezuhalten versteht” (Luther). ‘‘ Virtus facit alacres,” 
says Bengel, “uigilantes, circumspectos, discretos, ut reputemus 
quid aliorum causa sit faciendum uel fugiendum, et quomodo, ubi, 
quando.” 

Knowledge begets Continence, self-mastery, or self-restraint ; 
the direct opposite of the rAeoveE/a of the False Teachers. 

Continence issues in Patience, which understands that with 
God a thousand years are as one day (here St. Peter is looking 
forward to chap. iil.)—this in Godliness, a large word (see ver. 3) 
summing up the whole of the practical side of the Christian life— 
this again in Love of the Brethren (1 Pet. i. 22)—and this again in 
"Aydan, the love of Christ (1 Pet. i. 8), and in Christ of all mankind. 

Faith is here conceived of as in Heb. xi. 1, 3, as strong con- 
viction, belief which determines action; this is the heavenly germ, 
which, if diligently fostered by obedience, issues in love, the per- 
rection of the spiritual life. This is the view of 1 Peter and of the 
sub-apostolic Church. 

Aristotle, £72. (Vic. 1. 9, starts three questions with regard to 
what he calls “happiness”: (1) whether it is paOyrov %) eOvordv: 
(2) whether it comes xard twa Oeiav potpav: or (3) whether it is 
dua tTUxnv. The third is the naturalistic view; the second on the 
whole is that of St. Paul; the first on the whole that of St. Peter, 
who would say that, given Faith, which comes from God (kara twa 
Geiav joipav), much depends on the “thankworthy ” obedience of 
man. ‘This is the view of Aristotle himself, as it is also that of 
Bishop Butler. It is a view which makes ethical philosophy 
possible, because it leaves wide room for human reason and will. 
But there is no cause for supposing that St. Peter derived it from 
any other source than that of his own Christian experience. 

8. taita ydp. “For, if these things belong to you and increase, 
they make you not idle nor unfruitful with respect to the knowledge 
of our Lord Jesus Christ.” TlAeovafw may mean either “to abound ” 
or ‘to increase,” but Spitta seems to be right in thinking that the 
latter sense is preferable here. Otherwise there is little difference 
between tmdpxovra and mAcovdfovra, There has been much dis- 
cussion as to the precise meaning of eis in this passage ; the point 
being whether érfyvwos is to be regarded as the end of the Christian 
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progress or as its beginning. On the side of the former view is the 
R.V., which translates “unto the knowledge”; so de Wette, 
Brickner, Huther, Fronmiiller, Steinfass, Kiihl; on the side of the 
second, the A.V. (“in the knowledge”), Bengel, Ewald, Hofmann, 
Schott, Weiss, Wiesinger, von Soden, and, substantially, Spitta. The 
dispute turns upon the question whether eis is to be taken with the 
adjectives or with the verb. Kasordvar eis means “to bring a 
person to a place,” and we might conceivably translate “ these 
things bring you, not being idle nor fruitless, unto the knowledge.” 
But xafiordvac twa dépydv means “to make a person idle”; and if 
we adopt this construction, «is with its case will denote that in 
respect of which he is idle. The two constructions and the two 
translations must not be blended or confused, as they are in the 
R.V. Kafiornow must either mean “bring” or “make.” But 
now a glance at vers. 2 and 3 will show that the Christian progress 
begins with éxiyvwots (dua Tis exltyvocews) and is in exiyvwots. 
‘Exiyvwors is the germ which makes progress possible, and is de- 
veloped by the progress, but is not represented here as the goal 
to which the progress tends. Here, as often, commentators have 
been biassed by the desire to bring the language of St. Peter into 
exact accordance with that of St. Paul, in Col. i. 10, év ravrl epyw 
Kapropopotvres Kat avfavopevor eis THY exlyvwow Tod Ocod. The two 
apostles do not disagree here; for this knowledge, which grows 
with our growth, might very well be said to be the issue of all our 
strivings. But it is also their root, and this is the point which St. 
Peter wishes to bring out. 

This verse is quoted in the Epistle of the Churches of Lyons 
and Vienne, Eus. % £. v. 1. 45, 6 d& dua pécov Kaipds odk apyos 
aitots obde dxapros éyivero. 

9. @ yap pi) mdpeott taita. The words are equivalent in sense 
to 6 yap py trdpxe tadra Kat treovale, as tuddds, proordlov, AnOnv 
AaBdv to dpyos Kat dkapros. But the group of epithets in this verse 
gives the cause of the barrenness, and forms a second indictment 
against the False Teachers. They are not only barren trees (Luke 
xill. 6), but they are blind leaders of the blind (Matt. xv. 14). 

tupdds. He is blind because he has lost the light of the 
ériyvwors of Christ which was given to him (ver. 3), and thus has 
never attained to yvéous. 

puwtdtev. The correct form of this verb appears to be either 
poodle (cf. trwmidlev), or powzety (cf. dévwreiv), Suidas has in 
one place puwrdew, in another puordlew, Commentators, follow- 
ing Beza and Budaeus, refer to Arist. Prodlem. xxxi. 16. 25; but 
though Aristotle there describes the poo, he does not use 
powordlev, nor does the verb appear in the Jvdex of Bonitz. 

Mio means “short-sighted” ; puwmdlew, “ to be short-sighted.” 
The characteristics of a short-sighted man are that he sees things 
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dimly, or that he sees what is close at hand more distinctly than 
what is far off. The first gives tolerable sense, but many commen- 
tators prefer the second ; the purblind see earth far more clearly 
than heaven (Beza, Grotius, Estius, de Wette, Huther), or sees 
that he is a member of the Church, and does not see clearly how 
and on what conditions he became cne (Hofmann). 

Wolf, Bochart, Spitta, and von Soden take pw to mean “one 
who shuts his eyes” and will not see. But pw never has this 
sense, though it is derived from pw, and means properly “ blinking.” 
This explanation is dictated by the wish to find a climax in ru¢dds, 
poordfov: but it is not necessary to suppose that St. Peter was a 
skilled rhetorician. 

The Vulgate translates manu tentans, like a blind man, feeling 
his way with outstretched hand. It is difficult to see how this 
explanation, which represents the Greek WyAador, arose. 

P reads pvordfwv, which seems to imply a false derivation from 
pis and day (pveria for “a mouse-hole” is found). Hence Oecu- 
menius says, puwordlew O€ 75 tupAdrrewv cipytat, ard THY brd THY yhV 
pvdv TvpdAdv eis day SiateAovvtwv. In this way Erasmus explained 
the translation of the Vulgate, ‘‘manu uiam tentans, deducta a 
muribus metaphora, qui parietem, aut tabulam, aut si quid aliud 
obuium fuerit, sequi solent, donec cauum nacti fuerint.” See 
Suicer, puwrdlo, 

AjPnv AaBdv. “Because he has forgotten”; cf. Josephus, Azz. 
ii. g. 1, Oud xpdvov ppKos ANOnv AaBdvres: Athen. xii. 24, p. 523 A, 
ot peta TovTous AnOyv AaBdvres THs Kpyrdv wept tov Biov edxoopias. 
Thucydides, ii. 49. 5, has rods d& kal AyjOn eAapPBave, ‘ forgetfulness 
came upon” the sufferers from the plague. Bengel and von Soden 
would translate “ having chosen to forget,” but the notion of wilful- 
ness does not seem to lie in the phrase. 

Tod KaPapiopod Tdv Tahar atTod dpaptiay. “The cleansing from 
his old sins” in Baptism. Cf. 1 Pet. iii, 21, oder Barriopa, od 
capkos ardGeots pirov GAA ovverdjoews dyabhs emepwornua cis Ocdv. 
The reference to Baptism is made certain by the word wddau: all 
previous sins were cleansed at that time. Here as in x Peter “sin” 
is concrete, and there is no necessary implication of birth-sin. The 
cleansing is based upon the sacrificial Death of Christ (1 Pet. i. 18, 
li, 24, ll. 18), and is conditioned by «Ajo kal éxdXoyy, and by 
the faith ad repentance of the cleansed (cwvedyoews dyabijs 
erepwrnpo), but is conveyed by a definite act. 

But what is it precisely that the False Teacher has forgotten? 
First, no doubt, the fear which attaches to the remembrance of the 
price of Redemption (1 Pet. i. 17-19). But does St. Peter mean also 
that the special cleansing of Baptism cannot be repeated? ‘This 
sense may be found in Heb. x. 26 and in 2 Pet. ii. 20-22. There 
are passages in t Peter which seem to mean that the cleansing of 
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ordinary sins, such as no Christian can avoid, is to be found in 
suffering (1 Pet. ii, 21, iii. 14, iv. 1, 16). We might say that in 
Hebrews, 1 and 2 Peter, Christlike suffering for righteousness’ sake 
is the condition of post-baptismal cleansing. Out of these 
passages arose the Novatian schism, the question agitated by 
Hermas, Clement of Alexandria, Origen, whether perdvoi was 
admissible after Baptism, and, if so, how often, and the whole system 
of Penance. These consequences could hardly be drawn from the 
Pauline Epistles. 

10. 816 paddov. “ Wherefore the more.” Szovddécare repeats the 
exhortation oTovonyv TaCay TOpELTEVEYKAVTES, but two additional 
reasons for diligence have been given in vers. 8 and 9; hence the 
padXov. 

onousdoate. Here as above (émyopyyjoare, ver. 5) and again 
in iii. 14 the aorist imperative, which properly refers to a single 
definite action, as in 80re yor todo, is wrongly used for the present. 
The same grammatical inaccuracy is very common in 1 Peter 
(il. 13, iv. 1-7, v. 8). 

troveto8ar. The middle voice signifies “to make for yourselves.” 
Here again the necessity for the co-operation of the human will is 
very strongly expressed. Christ has called and elected the 
brethren ; it rests with them to hold fast the gift. 

For ékdoyy see note on 1 Pet. i. 1. Here as there probably 
the corporate sense predominates; it denotes selection for a place 
in the yévos ékXexrév. Ideally selection precedes the call or invita- 
tion, which must always be addressed to individuals. Men are 
called out of darkness into light (1 Pet. ii. 9), out of the Flood into 
the Ark, or, like Abraham, out of an earthly home to the pilgrim 
life. All Christians have been called and selected, otherwise they 
would not be Christians, but they must “work out their own salva- 
tion” (Phil. ii, 12). St. Paul adds @cds yap éorw 6 evepyav év iptv 
Kal TO Gédew kal 7d evepyeiv imep THs eddokias. St. Peter does not 
add this qualification, though he goes on to remind his hearers that 
the reward is a divine gift. 

ov pi) mralonté mote. “Ye shall never stumble.” The apostle 
does not mean “ye shall never sin”—for in this sense we all 
stumble (Jas. ill. 2). He is thinking of the onward march along the 
King’s highway, and the final entry into the kingdom. Ye shall 
come safe to the journey’s end. ‘“‘ Ut quouis tempore, inoffenso 
pede, non tanquam ex naufragio uel incendio, sed quasi cum 
triumpho intrare possitis ” (Bengel). 

11. émxopnyynOyd¢etar. The repetition of the verb from ver. 5 
brings out with great emphasis the response of God’s grace to man’s 
faithfulness. 

Dietlein, Spitta, von Soden, Kuhl find in the verb an allusion 
to the rich ornaments with which the chorus was provided by the 
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choregus for its entry upon the stage ; but it is hardly probable that 
the ancient significance of xopyyetv was present to St. Peter’s mind. 
IlAovelws finds its adequate explanation in the manifold graces of 
God (1 Pet. iv. 10), the tia Kal péyiora érayyéApara of ver. 4. 
As man supplements the gift of God by ceaseless endeavour, so 
God supplements man’s faithful efforts by a rich and final gift. 
Thus (Matt. xxv.) the man travelling into a far country delivers the 
talents to his servants, returns to take account, and calls those whe 
have made due profit into the joy of their Lord. As in 1 Peter, the 
thought is purely evangelical; there is no trace of metaphysical 
speculation. 

The eternal kingdom is that of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ—this the writer says without reserve or qualification. ‘The 
expression justifies the view taken above of 6 @cds adv, of Geta 
dvvapts, and of 6 xadéoas. Christ calls us into the kingdom, because 
it is His own. We are reminded especially of Luke i. 33, kat 
Baoieboe ert tov oikov “Iaxd eis tos aidvas, Kal THs PactA€as 
aitod ovk éorat tTéXos. The kingdom of God or of heaven is also 
called the kingdom of Christ in Matt. xii. 41, xvi. 28, xx. 21; Luke 
Xxlii. 42; John xviii. 36. In Luke xxii. 30 the kingdom is given to 
the Son by the Father. Cf. Heb. 1.8; Apoc. xix.16. To none of 
these writers does the phrase suggest any difficulty; but on this 
point, as on so many others, St. Paul speculates, 1 Cor. xv. 24. 

The end of Christian pilgrimage is the crossing of Jordan and 
entrance into the Promised Land, the patrimony, the salvation 
ready to be revealed (1 Pet. i. 4, 5), the kingdom of Christ. There 
is in 2 Peter the same attitude of expectancy as in 1 Peter. 

Obviously the kingdom of Christ does not here mean the Church 
upon earth. But the word éxkxAyoia is not found in either the First 
or the Second Epistle. See Hort, Zhe Christian Ecclesia, p. 221. 

Even in the Gospels the kingdom is frequently spoken of as 
future. Outside of the Gospels it is seldom regarded as realised 
upon earth, though we find such passages as Col. 1. 13 ; Apoc. i. 6; 
1 Pet. i. 9. In post-apostolic writers the future sense seems to be 
universal ; see Clem. Rom; xlil. 3; 2 Clem.'v. 5, 1%. 6m. 9, mile g 
Barn. iv. 13, vil. 11; Herm., Sim. ix. 12. 3; Ignatius, Bpk.-xvi. 1 ; 
Polycarp, v. 3; Mart. Polycarpi, xxii. 1. 

The phrase atwvos BaoiAeia does not recur in the New Testa- 
ment. It issone of the few salient phrases in this Epistle, and is 
quoted in the AZart. Polycarpi, xx. 2. The word aidvios might be 
included in the list of St. Peter’s philosophical terms, for the 
distinction between aiév and ypoves is an important commonplace 
in later Platonism. Yet aidvios is a common word in the New 
Testament, and it would be absurd to cite it as an indication of 
Hellenism, except in so far as Hellenism may mean any degree of 
education whether large or small. 
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12. 86. Here St. Peter passes to a fresh point which completes 
his introduction. ‘The faith of his readers is iodtimos with that of 
the apostles, because it embraces all that conduces to life and 
godliness ; it must be developed by effort which leads to virtue, not 
to licence; without effort none shall enter into the kingdom of 
Christ. 

From this point to the end of the chapter he insists upon the 
truth of this faith. It rests upon the evidence of eye-witnesses, of 
whom he himself was one; and upon that of the Hebrew prophets, 
but the prophets must not be misunderstood. 

“ Wherefore I shall always put you in remembrance.” Méddo 
with the infinitive in the New Testament is frequently merely used 
for the future indicative ; the grammar is breaking up, and there is 
a tendency to form tenses by the use of auxiliaries as in low Latin. 
The future peAAjow is found also in Matt. xxiv. 6, where pedAAjoete 
dxovew is neither more nor less than dxovcecOe. Suidas, however, 
explains peAAjow by ozovddow, ¢povtiow, and the R.V. translates 
“J shall be ready always to put you in remembrance.” The 
rendering of the A.V., “I will not be negligent,” represents ovK 
dpedjow, a variant supported by K L, the bulk of the later MSS., 
and the Syriac. 

The words év 7H rapovon édnOeia are explained by «iddras, the 
things which they know are the truth which is present to them. 
"Eornprypévous év is a much stronger phrase than eiddtas: “ye not 
only know them, but are established in them,” ye know them and 
do them. ‘Truth here embraces not only moral truth,—the necessity 
of growth from zioris to éydan,—but historical or doctrinal truth 
opposed to cecodicpevor prot. 

18. Sikarov hyodpar. “I deem it right”; it is my bounden 
duty as an apostle. “E¢’ écoy, “so long as” ; ch Matt, iz: 15; the 
Scov is neuter. Sx7jvepo, “a tent”; this metaphor for the body 
suits well with the general conception of life as a pilgrimage, 
rt Pet. i. 1, ii 1x. St. Paul uses oxijvos in the same sense 2 Cory. 1. 
The apostles derived the metaphor from the history of the Patriarchs, 
but according to Clement of Alexandria, Strom. v. 14. 94, Plato 
also called the body yjuvoy oxivos. 

Steyetpew ev bmopyyjce. “To stir you by a reminder” is a phrase 
that recurs iii. r. The é is probably instrumental (a Hebraistic, 
not a Greek use). 

14. ciSas S1t raxun eoTw 7 amd0ecg Tod oKyvadpatds pou. 
“Knowing that the putting off of my tent cometh swiftly.” It has 
been disputed whether “swiftly” here means “ suddenly EOt eas OOnee 
Either explanation is possible, and either yields good sense. If the 
apostle means that he is to die soon, there was great reason why he 
should be earnest in admonition. If he means that he is to die 
suddenly (de. by violence), the necessity for insistence is still the 
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same. “Qui diu aegrotant,” says Bengel, _ possunt alios adhuc 
pascere. Cruxid Petro non erat permissura.” In John xxl. 18 our 
Lord foretold that Peter should die a violent death érav yypacys. 
If the apostle was yépwv when he wrote this Epistle, he would feel 
that this prophecy must soon be accomplished. The point must 
be left to the reader’s judgment. “ArdGecrs, “putting off,” is a 
word that suits a garment rather than a tent. The two images are 
blended in much the same way by St. Paul, 2 Cor. v. 2-5. 

KaQos ... dydrwo por. The most natural explanation of these 
words is to be found in John xxi. 18, 19. An argument has been 
raised against the authenticity of 2 Peter on the ground that the 
author here quotes the most suspected chapter of a very late gospel, 
but all that he does is to refer to a prophecy of our Lord’s, which is 
probably that recorded by St. John. Spitta insists that the passage 
in the Johannine Gospel is not here in question at all, on the 
ground that there our Lord foretold that St. Peter should die in a 
particular way, by crucifixion, while in the prophecy here referred to 
the apostle had been warned that his death should happen soon. 
Hence Spitta thinks that St. Peter is alluding to some saying of our 
Lord’s which has not been preserved elsewhere. 

15. omovddow .. . prnpnvy moretobar, “And I will take pains 
also that as occasion requires ye may be able after my death to call 
these things to remembrance.” Szovddow is late Greek for orovdd- 
coat, and éyew should be drws efere: see Blass, p. 225. “Exdorore, 
“at each time,” “whenever the need arises,” as often as similar 
errors are propagated. “Efodos, “death,” as in Luke ix. 31 (in the 
account of the Transfiguration), and in the Letter of the Churches 
of Vienne and Lyons, Eus. & £. v. 1. 36, 55. The word means 
properly “end” or “close,” so Xen. Hell. v. 4. 4, em e&6dw Tis 
dpxns- Hence it is used by later writers of the end or close of life, 
but only with the defining genitive, Josephus, Amz. iv. 8. 2, ér 
efddo tod Cv. 

Is this promise fulfilled by the writing of this present Epistle, to 
which the readers would be able to turn, whenever need arose, after 
the writer was dead and gone? This is the explanation of Bengel, 
Wiesinger, Dietlein, Schott, von Soden, Kiihl; but it is excluded by 
the future prauecue The sense seems clearly to be “I will myself 
remind you, so long as I live (as I am doing by this Epistle); and 
further, I will, take care that after my decease you shall constantly 
be able to refresh your memory as to my teaching.” What he 
promises is something that will show that his teaching did not rest 
upon cecodirpévor apbee: but on historical fact, and this promise 
cannot be thought to be wholly redeemed by the brief reference here 
made to the Transfiguration. 

Huther thought the meaning to be that St. Peter would establish 
a succession of teachers, who after his death would keep alive the 
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knowledge of the truth. But it seems clear that what is promised 
is a document, to which his disciples would be able to turn and 
confirm their belief. 

In very early times it seems to have been thought that the 
words pointed to the Gospel of St. Mark. Irenaeus, ili. 1. 1, pera 
8& tiv tovtwy eodov Mdpxos, 6 pabytys Kat épunvevtis Iérpov, Kat 
airos Ta bd Iérpov knpvocopeva eyypdpws rapadsédwxe. Here Grabe 
cannot possibly be right in taking ¢fodov to mean the departure of 
the apostles from Rome. That the statement of Irenaeus rests 
upon the present passage appears partly from the use of the word 
Zéo80s, and partly from the way in which St. Peter’s words are 
misunderstood. The apostle does not say that the document of 
which he is speaking should be written after his death, but that it 
should be written so as to be of use after his death. It is possible 
that Irenaeus added from 2 Peter the words peta rHv rovtwv e£odov 
to information which he gathered from Papias, Eus. #. £&. ii. 15. 2, 
iii, 39. 15 ; but probably he found them in Papias. 

Certainly no document would redeem the apostle’s promise so 
well as a gospel ; and if a gospel is meant, the reference can hardly 
be to any other than that of St. Mark. 

It seems highly probable that the composition of the later 
pseudonymous Petrine literature, the Apocalypse, Gospel of Peter, 
Preaching of Peter, and other books, was suggested by these words, 
If so, the fact goes to prove that 2 Peter was well known, and 
regarded as authentic in very early times. It seems hardly likely 
that such extensive liberties would have been taken with the name 
of Peter, unless there were a phrase, in a writing generally recognised 
as his, which gave plausibility to the forgery. Hence we may see 
in the present passage a reason for dating 2 Peter at any rate before 
any of the extra-canonical Petrine books. 

16. 08 yap cecopiopevors puPors eEaxodoulhoavtes . . . Tapouclay, 
“For we did not follow cunningly devised fables when we made 
known to you the power and coming of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
Mi6os by itself might mean merely “fables,” such as the legendary 
history of the heathen gods, “false tales,” “fictions”; and this may 
be the meaning of the word where it occurs in the Pastorals, 1 Tim. 
i, 4, ive 73-2 Tim, iv.24 5° Tit. Lr Yet even there it may, and 
here the addition of cecoficpévor shows that it must, bear the later 
sense of “a fiction which embodies a truth,” “an allegorism.” The 
False Teachers, or some of them, must have maintained that the 
Gospel miracles were to be understood in a spiritual sense, and not 
regarded as facts. But they differ from the False Teachers alluded 
to in the Pastorals, inasmuch as they do not appear to have intro- 
duced any “myths” of their own. They were therefore not 
Gnostics, as Dietlein and Baur supposed ; their rAacrot Adyou were 
simply allegorical explanations of the gospel; they denied the literal 
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sense, but professed to hold fast the spiritual. It is obvious how 
this mode of exegesis might be applied to the Second Advent. 

éyvwpioapev. “We made known.” St. Peter does not say 
that he himself had taught the readers of the Epistle, nor does his 
phrase necessarily imply that any of the Twelve had done so 
personally. All that he means is that the teaching which these 
people had received had come to them mediately or immediately 
from apostles. 

Suvapiv Kal tapouctay are keywords to the second and third 
chapters respectively. For dvvayus compare ver. 3 above ; and for 
the connexion between dvvapis and wapovoia, see Matt. xxiv. 30. 

GAN érdrrar yernOevtes THs exelvou peyadedtynTos. ‘ But we had 
been eye-witnesses of His majesty,” and that is why we taught you 
what we did. °*Exdarys is equivalent to atrémrys, Luke 1. 2; 
compare the use of érorrevw, 1 Pet. li. 12, iii. 2. It was unneces- 
sary for St. Peter to state that three only of the apostles had 
actually been present. MeyoAedrns (Luke ix. 43; Acts xix. 27 ; 
peyadeta, Luke i. 49; Acts ii, rr) is the majesty of Christ which 
directly involves His dvvayis. For the future Parousia no ocular 
testimony could be adduced, but as the Second Coming is the 
arokahuyis tHs 56Ens Xpiorod, 1 Pet. lv. 13, no apter confirmation 
could be found than the revelation of glory at the Transfiguration. 
It is to be observed that St. Peter uses the Transfiguration to prove, 
not the zapovota, but the credibility of the apostles who had preached 
the mapovoia. If we may suppose, what is by no means improbable, 
that the False Teachers, while explaining away the Resurrection, 
admitted the historical truth of the rest of the Gospel, we can see 
a strong reason for St. Peter’s choice of this particular incident. 

17. haBov ydp. “For having received from God the Father 
honour and glory, such a voice having been borne to Him by the 
magnificent glory, This is My beloved Son, in whom I am well 
pleased.” The sentence is anacoluthic, AaBov having no finite 
verb, wv péperaé tue iwd is a singular phrase. Meyadompemys 
is found Deut. xxxill. 26; 2 Macc. wilivas) xy. 13503 Macemiene 
‘H peyadorperns dda is a reverential paraphrase for God; 6e‘a 
dvvapus, ver. 3, Oeia vows, ver. 4, belong to the same class of 
expressions of which there are many instances in Jewish apocrypha. 
Spitta quotes Zest. Levi, 3, €v TO dvwtépw (ovpavd) wévrwv Katahver 
npeyddn ddfa,: Ascensio Iesaiae, xi. 32, “et uidi quod sedit a dextera 
illius magnae’gloriae”: Enoch xiv. 18, 20, ‘And I looked and saw 
therein a lofty throne . . . and the Great Glory sat thereon”; so 
also cii. 3, “ And will seek to hide themselves from the presence of 
the Great Glory.” Clement of Rome, ix. 2, also has the phrase, 
possibly borrowed from 2 Peter, dérevicwper eis tobs teAclws Aevtoupyi)- 
cavras TH peyadorperet Sd€y abrod: but he may have taken it direct 
from Enoch; see Lightfoot’s note. The expression again throws 
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light upon 6 @eds jar ; the Great Glory is God, whom no man hath 
seen; Christ is our God, God who hath condescended to become 
visible. 

Wiesinger and Spitta are probably right in identifying peyado- 
mpemis dd€a with the vepéy pore (the Shechinah) of Matt. XVll. 5. 

The sentence is anacoluthic. St. Peter has not added the verb 
which he intended, and it is not possible to say what it was. The 
Heavenly Voice arrests his attention and becomes the main object 
of his thought, because it leads him on to speak of the other voice, 
that of prophecy. ‘This has led some commentators to accuse him 
of having begun by promising ocular evidence, and ended by giving 
aural. The actual vision is described by the words AaBov tyHv Kat 
S8ééay, which represent @apev rd zpdcwrov airod ws 6 Atos, Ta de 
iudria abrod eyevero NevKa Os TO Pos. Some, again, have created a 
discrepancy with the evangelical narrative by making éveyOetons 
come before AaBdv in point of time; thus St. Peter is made to say 
that the voice preceded the Transfiguration, whereas in the Gospels 
it follows. This, however, is quite arbitrary ; the temporal relation 
of the participles is not to one another, but to the main verb. See, 
for instance, Thuc. iv. 133, 6 veos ris “Hpas év “Apyet KatekavOn, 
Xpvaidos rijs tepetas AdxvOV TLVG. Gelons Hpévov mpos TA OTEppara Kat 
émxaradapbovens. Chrysis did not fall asleep before she set the 
lamp near the garlands. Here there is no kai between AaBov and 
évexelons, but this makes no difference; the order of the events 
denoted by the participle is fixed, not by their tense, but by their 
sequence. 

The first clause of the Voice is not quite certain. B has 6 vios 
pov 6 ayamrnrds pov obrés éorw (so WH, Tisch. vii): P, outs éeoTW 
6 vids pov 6 ayarnTos obrés ecorw: NACKL, otrds eorw 6 vids 
pov 6 a&yarytés. This last reading, though the best attested, may 
be due to copyists who remembered the words as given by Matt. 
xvii. 5 and Mark ix. 7. Peter omits dxovere atrod, which is 
found in all three Synoptists. He omits also the vision of Moses 
and Elias. His account appears to be quite independent of the 
Gospel text. 

18. kal tatryy . . . &ylw. “ And this voice we heard borne from 
heaven, being with Him in the holy mount.” The mountain was 
made holy by the theophany. 

19. Kal Zxopev BeBarsrepov . . . Kapdiats bpav. “ And even surer 
is the word of prophecy which we have, whereunto ye do well to 
take heed, as unto a lamp giving light in a squalid place, till the 
day break and the day star arise in your hearts.” The testimony 
of the prophets is one, because it all testifies of Christ, His suffer- 
ing, and His glory, 1 Pet. ji. 10. For xadds rovetre, followed by the 
participle, cf, Acts xv. 29. "Ev adypnpd torw: the light shows up 
the filth, and makes cleansing possible. The Vulgate renders zi /oco 
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caliginoso, in a dark place; but adxpypds does not appear to bear 
this sense, though Aristotle uses it of dark or dirty-looking colour 
(rept Xpoparwv, lil. Pp. 793- LE). BeBarorepov is predicative. 

It seems at first sight strange that St. Peter should speak of the 
voice of prophecy as even more certain than the voice of God. It 
was, however, the same voice, and, for the apostle’s present pur- 
pose, it was even more certain and conclusive. ‘The voice at the 
Transfiguration was not Avxvos daiver ev aixunpG Tor: it conveyed 
no moral lesson. What St. Peter desires, in addition, is a word 
that strikes directly and conclusively at Libertinism, and this he 
finds in Hebrew prophecy. 

Augustine took the meaning to be “‘surer to you.” You were 
not on the Mount as we were, and you may not unreasonably 
think the word of the old prophets more trusty than ours; 7 
Johann. Tract. xxxv. 8; Serm. xxvii., de uerb. Apost. vol. v. Pp. 
149 C. But, if this were the meaning, we should have expected 
éxere, as Alford says. 

Modern commentators almost universally take the view ex- 
pressed in the translation of the R.V. “And we have the word 
of prophecy made more sure,” that is to say, the testimony of the 
prophets is confirmed by the voice from heaven. But it is very 
doubtful whether the Greek will bear this meaning, which could 
have been expressed quite easily by kai ovrws BeBarotrar. The verb 
BeBaodv, or the substantive BeBaiwous, bear the sense of “ confirm,” 
“confirmation”; but B¢Batos in classical Greek always means 
“firm,” “steady,” “sure.” This is its meaning also in the New 
Testament; see 2 Cor. 1-93) Heb. i, 2, ti) 6, 4, v1. 4o 5 eet 
i. to. Even in Rom. iv. 16, BeBaia érayyedia, and Heb. ix. 17, 
BeBaia diafjxy, the meaning is “valid,” not “ratified.” The same 
is true of the passages quoted by Mr. Field in his JVotes on the 
Translation of the New Testament, Charit. Aphrod. iil. 9, kaya 
LeBadrepov €cxov 7d Oappeiv, my courage was firmer; Chaeremon 
in Stobaeus, /Vov. Ixxix. 31, BeBaorepav exe tHv PiAtav mpds Tovs 
yovets, let your love be stronger; Isocrates, ad Demon. p. 10 A, 
OOTE TOL Tv PHoETAL Tapa TE TO TANOEL pAAXov evdoKelty Kal THY Tap’ 
éxe(vwv etvoray BeBororepay éxew. But in the present passage St. 
Peter is not comparing different degrees of certainty in the prophetic 
word, but the word of prophecy with the word of the Transfigura- 
tion. Again, the apostle could hardly make a point of the con- 
firmation of “prophecy; it needed no confirmation ; it was fulfilled 
by the gospel, but not proved; on the contrary, it was regarded as 
a proof of the gospel. ‘The most natural view is that he is here 
appealing to a second witness, which, for the purpose of the second 
chapter, 1s even stronger than his first. See Dr. Plummer’s note. 

It may seem remarkable that St. Peter does not appeal to the 
prophecies of our Lord Himself, though Matt. xxiv. would have 
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suited his purpose. But to the apostle the Old Testament is as 
much the voice of Christ as the New; and having glanced at the 
latter, he turns quite naturally to the former, where a rich store of 
instances lay ready to his hand. Further, if the False Teachers 
denied the Parousia, they must also have denied that our Lord 
foretold it. 

Siavydte occurs in Aquila’s version of Job xxv. 5. St. Peter 
is probably thinking of the Song of Songs ii. 17, iv. 6, €ws of 
diarvetdon 7) Huepa kal kvnbdow ai oxiai. ‘The beautiful word dwo- 
gdpos is probably suggested by Ps. cix. (cx.) 3, é« yaorpds po 
éwopdpov eyevvntd oe. The words pd éwoddpov caused a dis- 
tinction to be made between éwoddpos and dwoddpos, which in 
Greek poetry are identical. Hence, Hippolytus, Ref Omn. Haer. 
x. 33 (ed. Duncker, p. 540), calls our Lord 7 zpo éwoddpov doo- 
dpos pov}, evidently explaining 2 Peter. Compare also Luke i. 78, 
dvaroAy é€ tWous. Dr. Plummer refers also to Apoc. xxii. 16. 

Why is the Christian to give heed to prophecy till the day star 
arise in his heart? St. Peter cannot mean “till you are converted,” 
for he is addressing Christians. Some commentators, taking vers. 
5-8 as the key, think that the apostle is speaking of the day when 
faith is made perfect in love. But it is more probable that the day 
of the Parousia is meant. The voice of prophecy, which is the 
voice of Christ, will guide men to the end. The expression “arise 
in your hearts” need not be regarded as an objection to this; it 
may be taken to denote the éya\Aéaovs which the day will bring. 

20. todto mpOtov ywdoxovtes is best regarded as a grammatical 
irregularity ; see below, iii. 3, where the phrase recurs without a 
finite verb. Here it might, with little difficulty, be connected with 
KaA@s TOLELTE TPOTEXOVTES. 

naoa mpodyteia ypadjs is to be taken of the Old Testament 
prophecies alone. For éziAvors, “interpretation,” compare emtAveELv, 
Mark iv. 34. Both the noun and verb are common in the Clemen- 
tine Homilies (see the Index published by the Lightfoot Trustees) ; 
Clem. Alex. Strom. vi. i. 1, @mtAutéov Ta mpoarropovpeva: pseudo- 
Justin, Lxpos. Rect. Fidei, ras éramopnoes émAvérwo. The words 
are indeed familiar in later Greek ; a classic would use the simple 
Ave, Adors. Téverar cannot possibly be translated, as by Alford, 
“comes from,” “springs out of.” The word in the New Testa- 
ment constantly means no more than “is”; if here we are to 
keep its proper sense, we must render, ‘‘ does not fall to,” “does not 
come under,” private interpretation. 

You do well to study the prophets, but first you are to observe 
that you must not interpret them just as you like. There is a right 
way and a wrong. Jews denied the Christian applications of pro- 
phecy, and the False Teachers wrested the Epistles of St. Paul and 
“the rest of scripture” (iii. 16) to their own destruction. St. Peter 
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warns his people that they may read the Bible amiss, and that 
therefore they need a guide. That scripture required to be 
“opened” was the universal belief of the primitive Church. They 
were opened by Christ (Luke xxiv. 45; Apoc. v.) or His ministers 
—as by Peter, Acts ii, or by Philip, Acts viii. 30, or by Apollos, 
Acts xviii. 28. 

Who were the rightful interpreters of scripture St. Peter does 
not say. If he had been asked the question, he might have answered 
in the words of William of St. Theoderic (used by a Kempis, De 
Imit. i. 5), “ Quo enim Spiritu scripturae factae sunt, eo Spiritu legi 
desiderant.” 

Other explanations of St. Peter’s phrase—that (1) the prophets 
themselves could not interpret their own prophecies, or that (2) they 
did not, in fact, interpret them—may be set aside without hesitation. 

21. od ydp ... d&vOpwror. It is not of private interpretation. 
For, as prophecy was not given by the will of man, so neither can 
it be explained by the will of man. - God gives both the vision and 
the interpretation thereof (Gen. xl. 8, xli. 16). 

woté. ‘In the old days,” as A.V.; cf. John ix. 13; Rom. vii. 9, 
xi. 30. St. Peter is thinking solely of the Hebrew prophets. R.V. 
and many commentators take zoré with ot, was never at any time 
given; but this is against the order of the words. 

AvéxOn. ‘Was borne” (as in ver. 18), came from heaven to man. 

pepdpevor. ‘Carried along by the Holy Ghost,” as a ship by 
the wind (Acts xxvii. 15, 17). Here the Spirit is the wind (Acts 
ii. 2; John iii, 8). Similar metaphors are used of inspiration by 
the heathen writers; thus Plutarch, de def Orac. 40, 76 dé pavtiKoy 
pedpa Kal mvedpa Oedtardv éote kal dovdstarov. But the word 
which Plutarch applies to the inspired prophet is xwovpevos. Philo 
commonly speaks of the prophet as Oeopdpyros: see Quis rerum div. 
heres, 52 (1. 510). 

€hddnoav dd Ocod dvOpwror. “ Men spoke from God”; as mouth- 
pieces of God, not by their own will. The reading here is uncertain. 
BP, Syriac, Armenian, Coptic, Tisch., WH have dé @cod dvOpwrot: 
C, dd @cot dy dvopwro: XK L, Treg. dyvor @cod dvOpwror: A, 
dyot TOD Ocod avOpwrot. Many cursives and Oecumenius insert of 
after é\dAyoov. The variants are most easily accounted for by 
taking the text of BP as the point of departure; the insertion of 
ayo by C is easily explained, holy being a common epithet of the 
prophets (Lake i. 70; Acts iii, 21; 2 Pet. iii, 2), AIIO and 
ATIOI might easily be confused, the ductus Litterarum being very 
similar ; but the probability lies on the side of dé, the less tempting 
word. Still, dyvor has authority, and Tregelles, Spitta, and von 
Soden prefer this word. 

There is no difference in the sense in any case. If dé is 
omitted and dy. read, the emphasis falls on depopevor, “holy men 
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of God spoke (not by their own will), but as they were moved.” 
On the other hand, the text of BP reiterates very forcibly the 
apostle’s point—“ men spoke as they were moved, and spoke from 
God.” 

II. 1. éyévovto 8€ kal pevdSompopfrat. There is another caution 
to be borne in mind. Not only does all prophecy need interpreta- 
tion, but even in Israel there were false prophets also as well as 
true. St. Peter is thinking of Balaam, though he did not prophesy, 
strictly speaking, in Israel, and of such passages as Jer. vi. 13; Ezek. 
xii. 9. The run of the sentence seems to imply that the False 
Teachers, or some of them, claimed to be prophets. All prophets 
were teachers; differing from ordinary teachers in this essential 
point, that the teaching of the prophet was imparted to him by 
direct inspiration, not by study of scripture, or by any process of 
reasoning ; see Introduction to 1 Peter, p. 46. The false teaching 
which the apostle proceeds to denounce was certainly doctrinal as 
well as moral. All ethical teaching rests upon doctrine, and varies 
with its speculative basis. But the only doctrinal error which the 
apostle expressly attributes to them, or some of them, is the denial 
of the Parousia. How naturally this might be connected with lax 
morality is evident. 

The False Teachers are spoken of at first in the future ; after- 
wards in the past or present (érAavyPyoay, ver. 15: ovroi eiot, ver. 
17: deXedLovow, ver. 18). Cf. 2 Tim. ili, 1-6, perilous times shad/ 
come, for men shall be .. . of this sort ave they; and 1 Tim. iv. 
I sqq. St. Peter may mean that he knows these men to be already 
at work elsewhere, and that he foresees their speedy appearance in 
the Churches to which he is writing. Or the future may be taken 
in a more general way. ‘There will, from time to time, as the End 
approaches, be false prophets, as our Lord foretold (Matt. xxiv. 11), 
and you may see them already busy among you. Here a second 
test, besides that of scripture rightly explained, becomes applicable. 
These men are False Teachers because they (oirwes) will privily 
bring in heresies of destruction. 

maperodyety May mean simply to introduce, to bring in (eis), and 
set before (zapa) a person. It may, however, signify to bring in 
privily, rapa giving the idea of creeping along under some sort of 
cover; see Liddell and Scott on rapecodvvw and other verbs of the 
same formation. Cf. wapeodxrovs, Gal. ii. 4. 

The classic meaning of aipeois is a “school” or “sect” of 
philosophy, and the word implies, primarily, difference of opinion ; 
Cicero Epp. xv. 16. It is so used in Acts of the “schools of 
thought” of the Sadducees, Pharisees, and Nazoraeans (v. 17, xv. 5, 
xxiv. 5). So Acts XXIV. 14, Kara TV 60dv, iv A€yovow aipeou, 
‘“‘according to the Way (the true Christian Way), which they call a 
school.” Here the Way is distinguished from all the ‘ denomina- 
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tions” or afpéces of the Jews. In its first use atpeors does not 
imply falsehood or separation. You might call either Platonism or 
Pharisaism “a heresy,” without meaning that it was wrong, or that 
it was an offence against unity. But so soon as men begin to speak 
of the Way (the one Truth), aipeous involves both opinion and 
conduct, both error and division. Hence cxiopo and atpeccs 
appear to mean the same thing in 1 Cor. xi. 18, 19 (where possibly 
St. Paul is quoting a prophecy of our Lord’s ; cf. Justin, 77ypho, 35, 
p. 253 B, écovra cxiopata Kat aipéves). Cf. Gal. v. 20, éprbetae 
duyooraciat aipéoes, where also the words are not technically dis- 
tinguished, and aipéces refers to Judaisers who were schismatics 
but not heretics. In Tit. iii. 10 the reference to false opinion is 
distinct ; new doctrines, of a kind incompatible with the faith of the 
Church, have crept in, and aipeois is changing its meaning with the 
change of circumstances. From the time of Ignatius (Z7a//. vi. 1 ; 
Eph. vi. 2) the word hardens into its later sense, that of denial of 
the fundamental articles of the Christian creed. 

The use of the word in 2 Peter affords no indication of the 
date of the Epistle. It condemns certain errors of belief and 
conduct, but the errors are as old as the First Epistle to the 
Corinthians. 

aipécers dtwelas is a Hebraism, the genitive of the substantive 
taking the place of the Greek adjective, as in Luke xvi. 8, tov 
oikovomov THS adtkias, See Blass, p. 98. Note the repetition thrice 
over of drdédeo, Similar repetitions are characteristic both of 
2 Peter and of 1 Peter throughout. 

kat Tov dyopdoavTa . .. dmmbderav. ‘ Even denying the Lord 
who bought them, bringing upon themselves swift destruction.” 
Dr. Plummer observes that a forger would hardly have made St. 
Peter speak thus of denying his Lord. For the “denial,” cf. Matt. 
x. 33. They were bought by Christ, 1 Cor. vii. 23; Apoc. vy. 9, and 
thereby became His dodAo.. Hence He is here called deazorys, a 
word which elsewhere in the New Testament is used of Him only 
by Jude 4 (borrowing from this passage) and in Apoc. vi. 10. See 
Clem. Alex. Zel. Proph. 20, dyopdler jyas 6 Kupios tiysiw atuar, 
x.T.X, Hence the words tysfp atware are from 1 Peter ; but dyopate 
and Kupvos, for which lower down deorérys is substituted, point’ to 
the present passage. For the omission of the conjunction between 
apvovpevor and érdyovres compare AaBdy, evexPeions in i, 17, and 
the string of.unconnected participles in ver. 13 sqq. below. 

Because the Lord bought them they are bound to purity of life, 
1 Pet. i. 18 sqq., ti. 24. But by impurity men practically reject their 
Lord’s authority and deny His dvvayis. For taxwy see note on 
i. 14; here the sense of “sudden” is more appropriate; for the 
thought cf. Prov. i. 27. 


Much needless difficulty has been made over these clauses, 
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“Even” is a perfectly familiar sense of kai, and the asyndetic 
participles are quite in the manner of 2 Peter. Some commen- 
tators, however, take xaé as conjunction. Alford and von Soden 
regard it as connecting WevdodiSdoxahou with dpvovpmevor, “shall be 
false teachers and deniers”; Huther, as connecting TApElaageovolv 
with érdyovres, which he considers to be loosely used for the finite 
verb. Both views are untenable. 

Spitta would treat és kal... dwXelas as a parenthesis, and 
take kal tov dyopdcavta . . . daéXevav with eyévovro O& Kat Wevdorpo- 
g7ta év 7H Aad, partly on the ground of the extraordinary difficulties 
that have been manufactured out of the last two clauses of the 
verse, partly because he thinks, with Ullmann, that St. Peter was 
bound to say something definite about the False Prophets of Israel. 
But he only creates fresh and greater difficulties ; the run of the 
sentence is against him, and rdv- dyopdcavra Seordrnv dpvovnevor can 
hardly apply to any but Christians. It was quite sufficient for St. 
Peter here to state the fact that there were of old false prophets 
(though, as Ullmann says, “we knew it already”); for he desires 
to make two points, that true prophecy may be misinterpreted, and 
that there is such a thing as false prophecy. Hence he is content 
to say that the False Prophets played the same part as (ds kai) the 
False Teachers. 

2. doehyeiars. Compare 1 Pet. iv. 3; the plural may denote 
either different forms, or repeated habitual acts of lasciviousness. 
St. Peter charges these men definitely with disorder at the Agape, 
adultery, perversion of the Christian idea of freedom, and gener- 
ally with falling back into the pudcpara of the world. Clearly they 
permitted and defended immorality in a very broad sense. 

dv ods refers to 7oAAot. Owing to the licentious ways of their 
numerous disciples, the Way of Truth shall be evil spoken of by the 
Gentiles, cf. Rom, ii. 24. In Acts we have % 68ds, ix. 2, xxii. 4, 
xxiv. 14; 000s gwrypias, xvi. 17; % 680s rod Kupiov, xviii. 25. ‘Odds 
adnGeias is found Gen. xxiv. 48 (but in the sense of “the right 
road”); Ps. cxviii. (cxix.) 30; also Pind. Pyth. iii, 184. The Way 
is one of 2 Peter’s favourite phrases ; see ii. 15, 21, and Knowling 
on Acts ix. 2. In Hermas, 7s. iii. 7. 1, we find ri dddv THV 
ahnOujv: and in Aristides, Afol. xvi, % 63s THs éAnOelas, iris 
Tovs OdevovTas cis THY aiwbviov xXepaywyet BaotAelay, we have a direct 
quotation, in which the present verse is combined with i. 11. 

8. év mheovegia. Cf. ver. 15; the false teachers extracted money 
from their disciples. “EyzopevecGar is to traffic in a thing; cf. 
Diog. Laert. vil. 1. 2, wopdipay éumemopevpévos dad ris Powixys : 
Athen. 569 F, “Acracia 1) owxpatixh éveropevero mdjOy Kadav 
yovauav: Philo, 2 Face. 16 (ii. 536 ad fin.), éveropedvero ri AnOnv 
Tov dukaotov. From this verb was formed in the fourth century the 
word xpiocréumopos. The charge of avarice was brought against 
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Gnostic teachers, Iren. i. 13. 3, and against the Montanists, Eus. 
H. E. vy. 18. 2, but the evil existed long before, Tit. i. 11. The 
charge might mean merely that the false teacher, not being on the 
church roll, accepted direct gifts from his adherents. This would 
be thought wrong in any case, but shocking if he demanded or 
received money as a prophet. That Antinomian false teachers 
should not only demand remuneration but be extortionate in their 
demands, is probable enough. Comp. Didache xi. 5, 9, 12, Xl. 55 
Hermas, MJandat. xi. 

mdactois Adyous. Herod. i. 68, é« Adyov rhacrod : Soph. Az. 148, 
Aoyous WwHipovs wAdcowv. The “forged words,” by which these 
men endeavoured to persuade their hearers, must have contained 
some kind of reasoning, but the only sample is that given in il. 4. 
See note oni. 16. 

ois TO Kpipa ekmadar ... vuotdfer. “Whose sentence from of 
old is not idle, and their destruction slumbereth not.” Kpiya is the 
verdict, sentence, doom. It was pronounced of old in the case of 
many similar sinners; it is no dead letter, and will speedily be 
executed on these men also. “Exzadat, though not a classical 
word, is not uncommon in later Greek; see Lobeck’s Phrynichus, 
p. 45 sqq.; Blass, p. 65 sq. 

4. The First Instance. The Fallen Angels. 

ei ydp . . . THpoupevous. ‘For if God spared not angels when 
they had sinned, but plunged them in hell, and delivered them to 
pits of darkness to be kept unto trial.” The apodosis to «i may 
be found in otde Kvpuos, ver. 9, if it be thought necessary to make 
the sentence strictly grammatical. The absence of the article 
before dyyé\wy gives the sense of “even angels.” It may be 
implied that some of the False Teachers were men of considerable 
eminence, epds or oipds meant originally a kind of large jar used 
for storing grain; Lym. MW. p. 714, 21, oipol: rd émirydevov ayyetov 
eis drdGeow rupv Kal TOv GA\Xwy dompiwv, The note goes on to say 
that the first syllable was commonly pronounced long, but that 
Euripides in his PArixus made it short. It is short also in an 
epigram of Eratosthenes, Auth. P., Appendix, 25. 4. By the time 
of Varro the word was commonly used in the provinces for under- 
ground pits which served as granaries ; see references in Facciolati, 
s.v. sirus. In Provencal the word became sz/o, and in this shape it 
passed into our own language not many years ago. 

x AB C’and the Latin Fathers have owpois or cepois: K L P, 
the great majority of later MSS., the Greek Fathers, and the Ver- 
sions cepatis. Jude has decpots ddior. He may have found 
ceipats in his copy of 2 Peter and paraphrased it, or cewpots and 
misunderstood it. The textual critics (Lachmann, Tischendorf, 
Tregelles, Westcott, and Hort) are unanimous in favour of cetpots : 
and if they are right we have here a strong argument for the priority 
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of 2 Peter. If ceipais is correct, probability still inclines on the 
same side ; for cepa is a rare word, not found in the Greek Bible 
except in Prov. v. 22; Judg. xvi. 13; and “chains of darkness” 
is a harsh expression which a paraphrast would be tempted to soften 
and improve. See above, pp. 211, 216. 

There is, however, another possibility, if we go back to the 
Apocrypha, which both writers have in view. Enoch x. 4 (ed. 
Charles), “‘ Bind Azazel hand and foot, and place him in the dark. 
ness ; make an opening in the desert, which is in Dudael, and place 
him therein” ; x. 12, 13 (here we must give the Greek text), Kal dray 
katacpayaow ot viol airdv, Kat tSwor Thy aroAeav Tov ayarntov 
aitav, Onoov aitods él EBdourjkovta yeveds els ras véras TS YS, 
PExXpL Tpépas Kpicews aitdv, péxpi fpépas Tedeudsoews TeAcop0d, ews 
ovvtehecO7 Kpipa Tod aidvos Tov aidvwv. We may think that this 
latter passage was actually in St. Peter’s mind, for here we find in 
close proximity dwéAew, the distinction between xpéois and pipe, 
and the original of his phrase eis xpiow rnpeicbar. Here also we 
have the “pits” and “binding.” But we find also Exoch liv. A; 5, 
“And I asked the angel of peace who was with me, saying, These 
chain instruments, for whom are they prepared? And he said 
unto me, These are prepared for the hosts of Azazel.” Baruch (ed. 
Charles) lvi. 12, 13, ‘And some of them descended, and mingled 
with women. And then those who did so were tormented in chains.” 
It is therefore just within the bounds of possibility that Jude derived 
his depot diduor from an independent recollection of the Apocrypha. 

taprapéw, “to cast into hell” is correctly formed on the analogy 
of the classical xatarovréw. It is not found elsewhere in the Greek 
Bible, but occurs in a scholiast upon Homer. 

It is most probable that St. Peter is here following the Book of 
Enoch ; but he does so allusively and with discretion, in the manner 
of the First Epistle (see notes there on ifi. 19, iv. 6). St. Jude 
expands and adds to the allusions, not always correctly (see notes 
on the parallel passages). St. Peter’s comparative reserve in the 
use of Apocrypha may be interpreted in two ways. If we allow 
that the same feature is found in the First Epistle, it becomes an 
argument for the priority and authenticity of the Second. But 
many commentators regard the discretion (Apokryphenscheu) of our 
author as a sign that he wrote at a later period when the Apocrypha 
were viewed with growing disfavour. See Introduction, p. 222. 

St. Peter does not specify the sin of the angels. ‘There were 
two traditions on the subject among the Jews, one built on Gen. vi., 
the other on Gen. iii. and Deut. xxxii. 8 (see note on Jude 6), 
St. Peter is most probably following the former. According to 
Lnoch vi., the first sin of “the sons of God,” “the watchers,” was 
lust ; the second, that they taught their wives and children the use 
of magic, of weapons of war, and of articles of luxury. Their 
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punishment we have seen in the passages quoted above. This 
part of Loch Mr. Charles considers to have been written before 
B.c. 170. See Salmond’s note in Schaff’s Commentary. 

5. The Second Instance. The Deluge. : 

kal dpxaiou . . . émdgas. “And spared not the ancient world, 
but kept safe Noah, a preacher of righteousness, with seven others, 
when he had brought the deluge on the world of ungodly men.” 

It is better, but not necessary, to carry on the ei with éfeicaro, 
Karékpvev, éppvoato. "Oydoov airéy would be more classic, but the 
airdés is sometimes omitted; Alford quotes Plato, Zaws, ili. 695 C, 
aBov tiv apxyv eBdopmos. Cf.’dx7rd Wvxai, 1 Pet. iii. 20. This is 
the generally received explanation ; but an old scholiast understood 
the words to mean “the eighth preacher of righteousness,” éz7d. 
yap mpd adrod, "Evds, Kawév, Madcdend, *Idped, “Eviéx, Mafovaodda, 
Adpex. The origin of this statement is unknown, and the series of 
names (which omits Adam and Seth) is arbitrary. But according 
to Gen. iv. Noah was the eighth from Adam. © Jude, following 
Gen. v., or more immediately the Book of Enoch, makes Enoch 
seventh from Adam. But even so, if Methuselah and Lamech, who 
were alive in the time of Enoch, and were not apparently regarded 
as prophets (noch, chap. vi.) are omitted, Noah may have been tradi- 
tionally considered as the eighth preacher. Again, Basil, Z/. 260. 5, 
counts seven generations from Cain to the Deluge. ‘Thus, again, 
Noah may have been regarded as the eighth preacher who preached 
to the eighth generation. ‘The absence of the article before xypuKa 
may be significant ; ‘‘a preacher,” “‘ because he was a preacher.” 

Arkatootvy, Sikatos are used, as in 1 Peter, in the Old Testament 
sense. In the dre@yoacr of 1 Pet. ili. 20 it is implied that Noah 
preached to the men of his time. This is not stated in Lxoch, but 
may have been found in the Apocalypse of Noah (see Charles, p. 25). 
The belief was current in Jewish tradition ; see Josephus, Azz. i. 3. x ; 
Bereschith Rabba, xxx. 6, “ kjpvé generationis diluuii, id est Noachus ” 
(quoted by Alford from Wetstein) ; so also Ov. Sid. i. 128 sq., Noe, 
déuas Odpavvov édv, Aaviol Te TaTW KYHpvéov perdvoiav. The insertion 
of this instance of mercy among the instances of wrath is quite natural. 
St. Peter wishes to mingle comfort with denunciation. He never 
forgets his pastoral office, and the mention of Noah here is in the 
same vein as the words which we shall find in iii. 9, 17. Further, 
it is to be noticed that St. Peter is probably thinking of Wisd. x., 
where judgment and mercy are balanced against one another in the 
same manner. 

6. Third Instance. The Destruction of the Cities of the Plain. 

Here again St. Peter in his rapid narrative does not specify the 
sin of the cities, and mentions only Sodom and Gomorrha. St. 
Jude’s expands and elaborates. 


teppdoas. ‘ Having reduced the cities of Sodom and Gomorrha 
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to ashes, sentenced them to utter destruction.” Tedpoty is not found 
elsewhere in the Greek Bible, but it was known to the lexico- 
graphers (Suidas, reppdcas: eumpijcas, orodéoas: Bekker, Anecdota, 
65. 5, Teppwlev zdp: avrt Tod KatapapavGev). Karéxpwev xatartpody, 
“condemned to destruction”; cf. Matt. xx. 18, xaraxpwodow abrov 
Gavérw (the construction is not classical). The aorist participle 
marks the burning as antecedent to the sentence of overthrow. 
Hence Spitta takes xaraorpody to denote the sinking of the earth 
by which the Dead Sea was formed. But it appears to be highly 
doubtful whether there ever was any tradition that the cities were 
submerged by the Lake. Josephus (de Bell. Jud. iv. 8. 4) speaks 
of the traces of the Five Cities as still visible on land. All 
references in the Old Testament imply the same belief (Deut. 
xxix. 22; Isa. xiii. 19; Jer. xlix. 18, 1. 40; Ps. cvii. 34 ; Amos iv. 11; 
Zeph. ii. 9 ; Wisd. x. 73 2 Esdr. ii. 9). See article on Sodom in 
Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible. Nothing more need be understood 
from St. Peter’s expression than that God destroyed the cities by 
fire, and sentenced them never to be rebuilt. By this contrast 
between the destruction of the Noachic world by water and that of 
the cities by fire, he is leading up to chap. iii. 7. 

éméSerypa is alate word for the classic wapdderypa. See Lobeck, 
Phrynichus, p.12. Probably it means ‘a pattern,” as in Jas. v. 10; 
Heb. iv. 11, not “a warning” or “example,” though it may bear 
this sense. 

peddévrav doeBetv is equivalent to doeByodvrww (cf. i. 12); for 
the omission of the article see note on émorodor, 1 Pet. ii. 7. 

7%. Sikaoy as in vers. 5, 8. The mention of “just Lot” here 
is suggested by Wisd. x. 6, atrn dikaov eEarodAdvpevwov aoeBdv 
epptocato pvyovta rip kataBdc.ov IevtardAews. See note on Noah, 
ver. 5. Karazovovpevoy (Acts vil. 24), “worn down,” “ oppressed.” 
"Adeopor (cf. a6€utr0s, 1 Pet. iv. 3), of rebels against the law not of 
Moses, but of nature and conscience. “Avacrpody is a favourite 
word in 1 Peter; and in this phrase we see again the correctness 
and ease with which the article is at times employed in this Epistle 
agin: 1- Peter. 

8. Bréppate ydp... éBacdvtey. ‘ God delivered righteous Lot, 
and why? Because (yap) by sight and hearing that righteous man, 
as he dwelt among them, day by day put his righteous soul to the 
touch by lawless deeds.” The sight of the evil round about him 
was to Lot a trial or test ; he emerged victorious from the ordeal, and 
therefore God delivered him. For oid Kvpuos ciceBets éx reipacpod 
pverOat. These words give the application. The godly to whom 
St. Peter is writing were tempted as Lot had heen. Ilepacpds is 
here another name for Bacaviopds. See note on 1 Pet. i. 7. 

It must be allowed that elsewhere in the New Testament 
Bacavigw bears its derivative sense, “to put to the question,” 
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“rack,” “torment.” Hence the commentators and R.V. “he vexed” 
or “tormented his righteous soul.” But it may be argued (1) that 
Bacavi~o in this sense is far too strong a word to express mental 
distress caused by the sight of evil; (2) that, though we could 
perhaps understand “his soul was racked,” “he racked his soul” is 
a strange expression; (3) that as 1 Peter, weipacpds means not 
inward anguish, but outward suffering. The Lord delivered Lot not 
from the fascination of evil or from the anguish of pity for sinners, 
but from the constant annoyance of insult and ill-usage. By this 
he had been sufficiently tested, and the time had come for his rescue. 

The Vulgate has “aspectu enim et auditu iustus erat: habitans 
apud eos, qui de die in diem animam iustam iniquis operibus 
cruciabant.” This appears to imply the text d/katos qv Katou@v év 
aitots oc. . . €Baordvicov: but Tischendorf gives no trace of any 
such reading, except that B omits 6 before dékaos. See Wordsworth 
and White on Mark ix. 5; Luke ix..44, xxll. 55; John v. 45, 
vi. 12, Vil. 25, ix. 38, x. 16. These-are cases in which Jerome’s 
version represents an unknown text. 

The use of BAgupa here has been objected to as a solecism 
(Chase, Peter, Second Epistle, in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, 
iii. 807; Field, Votes on Translation of the New Testament, p. 241). 
In the classics BA€upa means not “seeing,” but “the expression of 
the eye.” The word occurs in this sense in Hermas, S77. vi. 2. 5, 
TO BA€upa exe wepimupov: Test. Ruben, 5, Sua tod BrA€uparos tov 
isv évome(povo. The verb Bdérew in classical Greek is used for 
épav only by poets ; but in the New Testament “to see” is far more 
frequently expressed by BdAérew than by épav. See Blass, Grammar 
of New Testament Greek, pp. 3,56. Field thought that St. Peter 
should have written épace. But in the New Testament dpacis 
means either “a vision” or “outward appearance” (Apoc. iv. 3). 
"Oyus again means “appearance” (John vii. 24; Apoc. i. 16), or 
“face” (John xi. 44). It is rash to assert that St. Peter’s expression 
is not in accordance with the vulgar use of his time. 

9. oid¢ Képios. The words sum up the lesson of the two double- 
sided instances, the Flood and the Cities of the Plain. God can de- 
liver His servants out of vexation (temptation), and will deliver you. 

‘pepo Kpicews recurs in iil. 7 In connexion with rypety, and 
forms one of the many little links of connexion between the two 
chapters. Jude does not use the phrase. For the “ day of judg- 
ment” see Matt. x. 15, xi. 22, 245 1 John iv. 17 5) Desa fewee 
and Mr. Charles’ note on Enoch xlv. 2. The phrase is used in 
different senses in Enoch ; here it means the final judgment at the 
Parousia. Even in the interval the wicked dead are in a state of 
suffering (koAa@opevor), as the fallen angels are in Tartarus till the 
kptows. Compare the parable of Lazarus and Dives. 

10. pddtota S€ . . . wopevowévous. ‘ But especially them that 
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walk after the flesh in lust of pollution.” With the word pddora 
St. Peter turns directly to those libertine heretics who are the 
immediate object of his denunciation. ’Ozicw gapKos opever Gar is 
a Hebraism. “EmGupia pracpod may be another (lust of pollution, 
meaning “ polluting lust,” as aipéces déawAcias means “ destructive 
heresies”), or puaopod may be taken as the ordinary objective 
genitive—“ lust for pollution.” 

Kat KupLoTnTos _KaTadpovodytas. “And despise lordship.” 
Kupiorys is used by St. Paul as the name of a particular class in 
the angelic hierarchy, Eph. i. 21 ; Col. i. 16; by Hermas, Sim. v. 
6. 1, of the lordship of the Son of God; so also in the Afostolical 
Church Order, 12 (whence it is copied in Didache iv.), dev yap 4 
Kupiorns Aaditar exe Kipids éorw. The first sense cannot be 
adopted here, as it is not possible to suppose that the False 
Teachers treated any particular class of Angels with contempt. 
We must therefore fall back upon the second. ‘The False Teachers 
despised the power and majesty of the Lord. How they did so we 
must gather from the following words. The Angels, standing before 
the Lord (apa Kupiw), never forget the awful restraint of that dread 
presence. Yet these men, though they too speak zapé xvpiw, in the 
sight and hearing of God, give loose rein to their railing tongues. 

tohpntat ... Bhacdnpodrtes. “ Self-willed reckless ones, they 
fear not to rail at dignities.” ToApyrai is a substantive, atOades an 
adjective. The plural défa. occurs Hos. ix. 11; Wisd. xviii. 24; 
2 Macc. iv. 15; 1 Pet. i. 11 in the abstract sense. In Ex. xv. 11, 
tis dporos ao. ev Ocois, Kipre, tis dpovds cor, dedogarpevos ev ayioss, 
Gavpacros éy dd€a1s, it may have been taken to mean, “the glorious 
ones.” Here, as in Jude 8, it is certainly concrete, and must mean 
personages invested with the dé of high estate, whether human or 
superhuman. With reference to the False Teachers it seems to 
denote the rulers of the Church. Jude so understood it ; hence he is 
led to speak of Korah (ver. 11) who blasphemed Moses and Aaron. 

Every possible diversity is found in the explanation given of 
Kuptorns and doga. ‘The first is taken to mean God or Christ by 
Ritschl, von Soden, Wiesinger, Weiss, Kuhl ; the second, to denote 
good angels by Ritschl and von Soden, good and bad angels by 
Kihl, Spitta, Hofmann. Brickner explains both words of good 
angels; Schott both of bad angels. Hofmann makes xvpidrns 
signify lordship or authority in general. 

It is difficult to see how the False Teachers can have blas- 
phemed angels of any kind. There were those at Colossae who 
exaggerated the respect due to these heavenly beings, but we read 
of none who spoke evil of them. Kuhl thinks that the False 
Teachers blasphemed angels, because when they were told that 
they were servants of the Devil they laughed and denied his power; 
Ritschl, that they blasptemed them indirectly because they looked 
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on immorality as a right of those who are in the kingdom of God, 
and thought that the angels claimed and exercised the same right. 
The latter explanation is the more tenable of the two. A “self 
willed reckless” reader of Gen. vi. (alluded to in ver. 4) might con- 
ceivably argue that either all angels are evil, or that lust is angelic. 
The same inference might be drawn by impure minds from the 
practice of women wearing their veils dia rods dyyéAous (1 Cor. 
xi. 10), for fear of tempting the angels (cf. Tert. de Virg. Vel. 7; de 
Orat. 22). But the explanation is far-fetched ; there is no evidence 
that this reasoning was employed. Von Soden thinks that the 
words refer to the insults offered to the angels by the Sodomites ; 
but St. Peter says nothing about the angels in his allusion to the 
fall of Sodom. If we take the explanation given above, there is no 
difficulty. The rulers of the Church would naturally rebuke the False 
Teachers, and these would naturally reply in unmeasured language. 

11. dou dyyedou. . . BAdodypov kpiow. ‘Whereas angels, though 
greater (than the dda) in might and power, bring not against them 
in presence of the Lord a railing judgment.” ‘The argument is @ 
fortiori. Angels, also, complain of ddgau (in this case the ddéau are 
other and evil angels) ; but though they are greater than those of 
whom they complain, they dare not, in God’s presence, use terms 
of condemnation or insult. They are like Christ, of whom it is 
said, 1 Pet. ii. 23, rapedidov 74 Kpivovte Sixaiws. Whereas these men, 
though they are inferior to their rulers, abstain from no affront. St. 
Peter is probably referring to Enoch ix. Men complained of the 
evil wrought by the fallen angels and their children. The four 
great Archangels—Michael, Uriel, Raphael, and Gabriel—lay their 
complaint before the Lord the King, saying, “Thou knowest all 
things before they come to pass, and Thou knowest this thing and 
everything affecting them, and yet Thou didst not speak to us. 
What are we to do in regard to this?” The sentence of God is, 
“Bind Azazel hand and foot” (quoted above on ver. 4). Here we 
have the Archangels who are “greater in might and power,” a ddéa, 
Azazel, and the careful avoidance of a railing judgment “in the 
presence of the Lord.” 

At this point Jude has wrongly inserted the dispute between 
Michael and Satan, which did not occur apa Kupiw. (See note on 
the passage.) Hence he omits the words zapa Kupiw, and hence 
again they are omitted here by A, many cursives, and versions. 
The reading zapa Kvupfov has very slight support, and, though it 
finds favour with Spitta, makes no tolerable sense. 

12. o6ro 8€ . . . POapyoovrar. ‘But these (the False Teachers 
and their victims), as animals without reason born of mere nature 
to be taken and destroyed, railing in matters whereof they are 
ignorant, shall in their destruction surely be destroyed.” ®vouxd is 
practically equivalent to dAoya: they have physical, but not intel- 
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lectual life; they are no better than the brutes that perish. “Ev 
ois=év tovtos &. Kai here adds an emphatic asseveration, a not 
uncommon use of the word; there is a weak variant, xarafOapy- 
covrat for kat dbapyoovra. It is barely possible to take the second 
$opé of moral corruption, but the comparison to the 6opa of 
beasts, and the combination with ¢@apycovra: make it almost cer- 
tain that destruction is meant. Jude has rewritten this rugged 
sentence, and made it much more correct and much less forcible. 
We may observe, as indicating the priority of St. Peter—(z) that 
0opa is one of his favourite words (it occurs also in i. 4, ii. 19, and, 
of the nine places where it is found in the New Testament, four are in 
2 Peter) ; (2) that the repetition of the word is one of his mannerisms ; 
(3) that the Hebraism ev $Oopa POapycovrar again is characteristic ; 
cf. év éurarypov7 éuaixrau, iii, 3. All these points disappear in Jude. 

13. Koprotpevor picOdy &8ixias. ‘And shall receive the reward of 
unrighteousness.” On the text see Introduction, p. 212. If we 
accept this reading, pues é8ixias means that destruction which is the 
final reward of injustice; cf. Rom. vi. 23. But immediately below 
(ver. 15) the phrase is used of the temporal profit of injustice, and it 
is difficult to see how it can bear two different senses almost in the 
same breath. What we should have expected here is “they shall 
be destroyed because they run, or ran, after unrighteous gain.” As 
regards the participle, the better attested reading dduovpevor makes 
no tolerable sense. If we translate with the R.V., “suffering wrong, 
as the hire of wrong-doing,” the difficulty about pucGos dducias 
remains ; and, further, it is impossible to think that St. Peter would 
have spoken, even rhetorically, of sinners as “wronged” by God. 
If we translate with Tischendorf, ‘being deceived as to the wages 
of unrighteousness,” we get the right sense for puo6ds ddixias, but 
go to wreck over dduovpevor. It is probable that neither reading 
is correct, and that in the MS. from which all our texts are derived 
the letters before -ovpevor were illegible. All the following participles 
are in the present, and we may suspect that a present participle was 
used here also. The Syriac has a word which Tischendorf renders 
by ementes. If this represents dvovpevor, it is a possible reading, 
and gives a barely tolerable sense, “they pay a high price for the 
gain of unrighteousness.” But perhaps we ought to omit the parti- 
ciple altogether, and read $Oapjcovrar, puabov ddrxias Adoviv ayov- 
pevow tiv ev hepa Tprpyy, oridor Kat papot, evtpupaovtes, “they 
shall be destroyed because they think pleasure the reward of 
unrighteousness ; because, spots and blemishes that they are, they 
pursue their daylight revelry,” etc. 

A Sovhv tyodpevor Thy ev hpépa Tpudhy. There are many difficulties 
here. ‘H8ov7 in the LXX. and in the New Testament means 
always sensual gratification, never high or true or spiritual enjoyment. 
Tpvdy, on the other hand, may be used in a good sense of spiritual 
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joy or delight ; so in 6 rapddeoos ris tpudms, Gen. ii. 15, lil. 23, 24 5 
Ezek. xxviii. 13, xxxi. 9, 16, 183 cf. also Ps. xxxv. (xxxvi.) 8; Prov. 
iv.9. The word is used of sensual indulgence or luxury in Luke 
vii. 25. The verb évtpupay generally denotes wantonnesg. “Ey 
hpépa. cannot mean “daily” (as Oecumenius), but may mean “by 
day,” or “in daylight” (so 3 Macc. v. 11, év vuxtl Kal pépa), 
though this use is rare and incorrect. Generally év 7jépa¢ means 
on, or in, a particular day. Revelling and drunkenness in the 
daytime were naturally thought worse than similar excess by night ; 
see Facciolati, s.v. tempestiuus, and cf. 1 Thess. v. 7: Assumptio 
Mosis vii., omni hora diei amantes conuiuia.” On the other hand, 
lempestiua conuiuia was used also of banquets which began and 
ended in good time, that is to say in daylight, not in the night. 
Thus the same phrase was used of a drunken orgy, or of a sober 
feast, such as Cicero delighted in. See again Facciolati. 

We cannot translate “counting their daylight revelry pleasure ” ; 
for it was pleasure, and they were right in so counting it. Nor 
again, “counting daylight revelry true pleasure” ; for #dov7 never 
has this sense. There seems nothing left then but to understand 
St. Peter to mean ‘‘counting our sober daylight joy (the Agape) 
mere vulgar pleasure.” The Agape was dismissed before dark ; 
Canones Hippolyti, 167 (ed. Achelis, p. 106), ‘‘missos autem 
faciat eos, antequam tenebrae oboriantur.” This explanation may 
be strengthened by the remark that St. Peter is here possibly 
thinking of the Song of Songs vii. 6, té 7dvvOns, aydrn, év Tats 
tpupats cov, words which, though not directly applicable, may have 
suggested the language which he here employs of those who turned 
the tpudy of the Agape into 7d0v7. Clement of Alexandria speaks 
of 4 év Ady tpvpy of the Agape, Paed. ii. 12, and distinguishes 
it very carefully from the 73ov7 of mere eating and drinking. 

On this view the only difficulty is that tpu¢y bears a good 
sense, while évtpudavtes, which immediately follows, must be 
taken in a bad sense. ‘This, however, is only an apparent objec- 
tion. There is very much the same relation in English between 
“joy ” and “enjoy.” 

oridou kat pdmor. Cf, duwpos kat domiAos, t Pet. i. 19. Saidos 
(for the accent see Liddell and Scott; Blass, p. 15), a disfiguring 
spot, is found also in Eph. v. 27, wamos, a blemish; this meaning 
is given to the word by the LXX. (Lev. xxi. 17 sqq.). See Dr. Hort’s 
note on 1 Pet. 1. 19. These men were spots and blemishes on 
the Agape, which they profaned by their licentious conduct. On 
the reading dydrais see Introduction, p. 212; it must certainly be 
retained here in spite of the MSS. “Ayazr is not used in the New 
Testament, in this sense of the Love Feast or Eucharist, except 


here and in Jude 12. On the history of the word see Lightfoot’s 
note on Ignatius, Swyrz. viii. 
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ouveuvwxotvpevor Suty, “while they feast with you.” Evwxia is 
applied to the Agape by Clement of Alexandria, Paed. ii. 1. 6. 
It would appear that the False Teachers and their followers had 
not separated from the Church. ‘The abuses here referred to are 
the same as those which existed in the Church of Corinth. 

14. potxadisos. Here, again, the MSS. are certainly wrong; 
see Introduction, p. 212; the sense absolutely requires pocxeias. 
The phrase may have been suggested by Job xxiv. 15, kal dp6ad- 
pos pLoryod epvAake oKoTos, 

SededLovres (cf. Jas. i. 14; the word is repeated in the Petrine 
way in ver. 18 below), “catching with a bait,” is commonly used 
in secular Greek in this metaphorical serise: cf. Plato, Zzmaeus, 
69 D, 7d0v7 Kaxod déAcap. Philo is fond of the verb; see, for 
instance, de congr. erud. grat. i. 14 (i, 530), Tots Pidrpors Tay 
Gcparrawidwv deheacbevtes. 

Kapdtav yeyupvacperny mreovetias €xovtes. ‘ Having a heart exer- 
cised in, familiar with covetousness.” The construction is found 
in Philostratus, Herotc. iii. 30, p. 688, Oadrdrrys ovrw yeyupvacpevor : 
iv. 1, p. 696, Néecropa roddGv rodéwov yeyupvacuévos: Xi. I, p. 708, 
codtas non yeyupvacpévov. It is semi-poetic, and probably borrowed 
from the rhetoricians of the day. In Homer the genitive is fre- 
quently so used after participles denoting familiarity with anything, 
such as eidds, dudacKkdpevos. 

katépas téxva. “ Children of curse,” “accursed” (not “accursed 
children”). For this Hebraism cf. rékva imaxoyjs, 1 Pet. i. 14: 
réxva épyys, Eph. ii. 3: téxva dwrds, Eph. v. 8. Yios is used in the 
same way 2 Thess. ii. 3, 6 vids tis arwdelas: Matt. xxiii. 15, viov 
yeevyns: Luke x. 6, vids eipyvns: Eph. v. 6, viovs THs ameOeias. 

15. ed0eiay 686v. Cf. 1 Kings xii. 23; 2 Esdr. vill. 21; Ps. 
xxvi. (xxvii.) 11, cvi. (cvil.) 7; Acts xili. ro, and elsewhere. ‘The 
ways of the wicked are oxodvai, Prov. ii. 15. Both odds (see i. 2) 
and é&axodovbety (i. 16, ii. 2, not elsewhere in the New Testament) 
are among the favourite words of 2 Peter. The False Teachers 
followed the way of Balaam, because, like him, they loved the 
wages of unrighteousness—filthy lucre—the gifts of Balak; and 
because, again, they taught uncleanness. Cf. Apoc. i. 14, tiv 
diSayiv Badadp, ds edfdackxe 7TH Bada Baretv oxdvoadov évirriov TOV 
viov “Iopan\, payeiv cidwddbuta Kal ropvedtoat, Boodp for Bevp, 
the name of Balaam’s father, is probably a mere blunder, though 
it has the support of all the MSS. except B and partially 8. See 
Introduction, p. 212. Vitringa, however, endeavoured to explain 
it either as a Galilaean form of Beor (so also Zahn, Evn/ettung, i. 
p. 110), or as a paronomasia from “wa “flesh.” Thus, son of 
Bosor he thought might mean “son of flesh” (Odserv. Sacrae, 
i. p. 936 sqq., quoted by Alford). Such plays upon the names 
of people, who for one reason or another were hated by them, are 
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known to have been not uncommon among the Rabbis. But there 
appears to be no trace of this particular scorn-name, Bosor. Other- 
- wise we might possibly have found here another reference to Jewish 
tradition in 2 Peter. ° 

16. édeyév. The word occurs in Job xxi. 4, xxili. 2 for the 
classical édeyxos. “Idi0s is a mere possessive. In 1 Pet. iii. 1 ; 
2 Pet. ii. 22 we may render it by “own”; here it is devoid of 
emphasis ; see Blass, p. 169. 

émoféyrov in later vulgar Greek means specially “an ass.” It is 
so used by the LXX., Theodotion, and Symmachus, in Matt. xxi. 5, 
in papyri, and here; see Deissmann, Szbelstudien, p. 158, Eng. tr. 
p. 160; Hatch, Zssays in Biblical Greek. 

$0cyéduevov. The verb is especially used of a portentous 
prophetic utterance; so Philo, de conf. ling. 14 (i. 414), introduces 
a quotation from Zachariah with the words jxovea pévrou Kat tov 
Movoéws éraipwv tivds daopbeyéapévov todvde oyov. Plutarch 
employs it of prophetic or ominous sounds uttered by animals, de 
Pythiae oracults, 22 (Moralia, 405), AN iets Epwdiois oidpeba, Kat 
tpoxiAous Kal képage xppobar pbeyyopevors onpaivovra tov @edv. Cf. 
Herod. ii. 57, éddxeov d€ odt dpoiws dpvice PbéyyecOa, where, how- 
ever, it means simply ‘‘to make a sound.” Tod azpodyrov: the 
instance is peculiarly apt, if the False Teachers claimed to be 
prophets. 

tapadpovia is a vox nihilt. The derivative from wapadpovéw is 
tapappovnots (Zech. xii. 4), from zapdppwv is formed zapadpoovvn, 
which is found in a few cursives. A few other cursives have 
mapavopia, which is probably the right reading ; the repetition of the 
word being in its favour. Here again the great MSS. in a body are 
almost certainly wrong. See above, p. 213. 

17. myyat dvu8po. A Teacher without knowledge is as a well 
without water. There is considerable gnomic power in our author; 
a quality which is often dissociated from clearness and finish of style. 

dpixdat bwd Aathamos eavvdpevar. ‘Mists driven by a squall.” 
The words are poetical, and perhaps exhibit a trace of that 
Homerism which is found in the early Szdv//ine Oracles and in 
Philo (see Siegfried, p. 37), and became a marked feature in the 
style of the second century; see note on ver. 14. The special 
quality of a mist is that it baffles the sight. The mist is not borne 
(pepopévy, 1. 21) by the gentle breath of the Spirit, but driven by 
the fierce gtists of ignorance and self-will, as by a demon (eAavvec Gan, 
Luke viii. 29). 

ois 6 Loos tod oxédtous tetHpytar. “ For whom the gloom of 
darkness is reserved.” The phrase is extremely rugged ; darkness is 
hardly an appropriate word to express the punishment of wells or 
mists. Jude here introduces the dorépes tAavjrot, a great improve- 
ment in point of style. Would the writer of 2 Peter have rejected 
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this suitable image? The masculine ofs refers, of course, to the 
persons ; the relative comes here with great force, cf. 1 Pet. iv. 5. 

18. Gmépoyka yap patadrytos pbeyyspevor. “For crying en- 
ormous words of vanity.” For fOeyyomevor see note on ver. 16 
above, and observe the characteristic repetition of this word and of 
Seredew. “Yzépoyxos (in Deut. xxx. 11) is a classical word, express- 
ing that which is overgrown or swollen beyond its natural size; cf. 
Plutarch, Zuc. xxi, ppdvna tpoyixdvy kal trépoyxov, of a temper 
which is inclined to bombast and histrionic ostentation. In the 
description of the libertines in the Asswmption of Moses, already 
referred to in the note on ver. 13, we read et os eorum loquetur 
ingentia, which is quoted verbatim by Jude 16; see note there. 
2 Peter uses quite naturally words which he found in his Bible, and 
the verbal repetitions guarantee the originality of his expression. 
Jude was clearly familiar with the Asswmption, and has worked 
quotations in. The ydép here does not give the reason of the 
preceding sentence, but adds a new touch to the description. 

ddiyas amopetyovtas. The reading is very uncertain. A B, the 
bulk of the cursives and versions have dA‘yws dropevyovras: & C, 
dvtws drodedyovras: K LP, dvrws dropvydvras : Ephraem (see 
Tisch.), rods Adyous dropetyovtas Tors eiGeis Kal Tovs ev mAdVY 
dmoortpebopévovs: apparently he found neither évrws nor éAiyas, but 
Aédyous: here again there seems to have been an illegible word 
in the parent MS. OAITOS and ONTOS are all but identical in 
Greek capitals. The present drogetyovras is clearly better attested 
than the aorist érodvydvras, yet the aorist is strongly supported by 
the droduyévres, ver. 20. We must make our choice between 
éAlyws amopetyovtas and dvtws dmopvyévras (cf. Aristoph. Vesp. 997). 

"Ohiyws, a rare word, is found in Aquila’s version of Isa. x. 7. 
Tods év mddvy dvaorpepopevovs (governed by amoetyovras) may 
denote either the False Teachers or the heathen. ‘The latter is the 
better way, because, as Hofmann says, it is a little awkward to take 
this accusative as referring to the subject of the sentence, and 
because again the words seem to be explained by dropvydvres Ta 
pudopara Tod Kéopov. ‘The former reading then may be translated, 
“those who were just escaping from them that walk in error,” from 
Gentile vices, but as yet were not established in Christian virtue 
(the Wuxal dorypucroe of ver. 14). 

The second reading must be turned, “those who had actually 
escaped from them that walk in error.” In this case the last phrase 
must mean the Gentiles, not the False Teachers. 

There is great passion in the words. Grandiose sophistry is the 
hook, filthy lust is the bait, with which these men catch those 
whom the Lord had delivered or was delivering. 

The asyndeton eriOupias daoedyelaus is a feature of 2 Peter’s 
style; cf. i. 9, 17. With ev mrdvy dy. cf, Cicero’s 7” errore versart. 
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19. "EdeuvOepiav . . . pOopas. one them freedom while 
they themselves are slaves of corruption”; a strong epigram. For 
éAevfepia, cf 1 Cor. xX. 293 2 Cope iii. 17; Gali ii. 4, V1, 93 on 
Rom. viil. 21 St. Paul contrasts freedom with the slavery of corrup- 
tion as St. Peter does here; in Gal. v. 13 he warns the Galatians 
that freedom is not to be ‘abused cis apopynv TH capi, because 
through love we are still slaves to one another. So in 1 Pet. i. 16 
freedom is not to be regarded as émixahuppwa Tis kaxias. St. James 
regards freedom itself as a law (i. 25, ll. 12), “Edev@epos is found 
Matt. xvii, 26; John viii. 32-36; but neither this word nor its 
cognates occur in Acts, Hebrews, the Pastorals, or Apocalypse 
(though in this book éAevOepos is used in its literal sense). 

Freedom may mean two distinct things—(1) freedom of the spirit 
from the flesh, of the intelligence from the desires ; this is the sense 
which the word bears in philosophy, in Peter, James, and occasion- 
ally in the Pauline Epistles (Rom. vi. 15-22); in this sense freedom 
implies Law (cf. Ps. cxix. 32, 45): (2) freedom from Law; Law is 
an external obligation, and in all its forms is superseded and 
abolished for Christians by the inner voice of the Spirit. This is 
the general idea of St. Paul. On this last view the Christian con- 
science is absolutely supreme, and its aberrations cannot be corrected 
by any external standard. Where the Spirit truly is, there will be 
no aberrations, and the two theories will in practice coincide. But 
the Pauline theory leaves no weapon available against a man who 
claims to be a prophet ; and it is evident from many passages in the 
New Testament that it might be, and was, grossly abused from the 
very first. History has often repeated itself on this point. See the 
accounts of the Ranters in Fox’s Journal, or Tyerman’s Life of 
Wesley, 1. 519. 

THs p9opas. “Of corruption”; here of moral corruption, cf. i. 4, 
THs €v TO KOopw év éeriHvpia pOopas. The two senses of corruption 
and of destruction are not easy to keep apart; in ii. 12 the word 
bears probably the latter meaning. 

@ yap Tis ATTHTAL ToUTH Kal SeSodAwrar. I say slaves of corrup- 
tion, “for by what a man is worsted, by the same is he enslaved. 
In classic Greek 7rracGau is followed by the genitive or t76. For 
the use of the dative, cf, Josephus, Ant. i. 13. 15, yrraro 6é pove 
TO mpos THY pant épa. Kal TOUS dedpors oixtw: Lest. Ruben, 5, at 
yoaikes HTrayrat TH mvevpare THs mopvetas. For the idea cf, Rom. 
Vi. 16, Villel2® ; John Vill. 34. It is quite familiar also to heathen 
writers, epecially to the Stoics; ef. Cic. Verm. iii. 22, “cupiditatum 
seruos ” ; sreeneee, Nat. Quaest. iii. pref. 17, “sibi seruire grauissima 
est seruitus” ; Persius, Vv. 73 8qq- ; Epictetus commonly uses évdpd- 
rodov of the vicious man, li. 20. 3, 22. 31, 

20. ei ydp. Here again yap is loosely used to introduce a new 
feature. For piacpa see Ley. vii. 8; Jud. ix. 2, xiii, 16; Ezek, 
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XXxili. 31; 1 Macc. xiii. 50. It is a classical poetical word. These 
deluded victims had escaped the pollutions of the world (hence 
dvTws dmopvuyévras is probably the better reading in ver. 18) by 
means of the knowledge of Christ; see i. 2, 8. The 8€ after rovros 
may be understood as referring to a pév which might have been 
inserted after droguydvres: the dative rovrous belongs to jrrévrau. 
"Eurdaxévtes, “noosed” or “fettered” : Soph. O. Z: 1264, wAexrais 
€wpas eurerAeypévy: Arist. Thesm. 10 32, &v deopotow eurerheypévy. 
In ra éoxara there is an allusion to the words of our Lord recorded 
in Matt. xii, 45. The whole passage is very similar in sense to 
Heb. x. 26, éxovolws yop dpyapravdvroy Hyov, pera 7d AaPety tiv 
éexiyvoow THs adyGelas, odxére wep dpaptiav daoAcdrerar Ovoia. See 
note on i. 9 above. 

21. Kpettroy yap qv. “For it were better for them never to 
have known the way of righteousness (which is also the way of 
truth, il. 2, and the straight way, ii. 15), than having known it to 
turn back from the holy commandment delivered unto them.” 
Better have remained heathen than thus fall into apostasy. For the 
omission of éy with the imperfect indicative, see Goodwin, Greek 
Moods and Tenses, 49. 2, note 2; Blass, p. 206; cf. Matt. xxvi. 24, Kadov 
jw aitd: Rom. ix. 3, yixduqv. For the singular évtoAn, cf. Deut. 
XxV1. 133 Ps. xviii. (xix.) 8, cxvili. (cxix.) 96, 98 ; Prov. ii. 1, vi. 23; 
xiii. 13, xix. 16; Eccles. viii. 5. In the New Testament the singular 
appears elsewhere to mean a particular precept; in Rom. vii. 12, 4 
evtohy ayia is the tenth commandment ; possibly 1 Tim. vi. 14 may 
be an exception. Here “the holy commandment” is the moral 
law which is still regarded as binding upon Christians, and was only 
reiterated and deepened in the Sermon on the Mount and in the 
teaching of the apostles. Spitta is probably right in thinking that 
Jude’s 7 drag wapadobeioa trois dyiows miotis is suggested by this 
phrase of 2 Peter: if this is the case, the change of évroA7 into riatis 
and the insertion of the Pauline éyéovs are significant. 

22. oupBéBnkey avtots Td THs GAnPods Tapoipias. “The word of 
the true proverb has happened unto them,” has been verified in 
them. Alford quotes Lucian, dial. mort. viii. 1, rodro éxeivo 7d THs 
Taporpias, 6 veBpos Tov A€ovta. The first of the two proverbs may 
be found in Prov. xxvi. 11, dowep kvwv Grav €réXOn emt tov éavrod 
euerov. ‘The second is not biblical, and can hardly be derived 
from a Hebrew source. Aovoauévy means “having bathed itself in 
mud”; cf. Aristotle, wept 7a Coa iorop. viii. 6 (Bekker, 5952, 31), 
tas 0 ts Kat 76 AoverGar ev wyAG (miatver). The sense is, not that 
the creature has washed itself clean in water (so apparently the 
R.V.), still less that it has been washed clean (as A.V.), and then 
returns to the mud; but that having once bathed in filth it never 
ceases to delight in it. This habit of swine was used as a moral 
emblem both in Greek—Wetstein quotes Michael Apostolius, 1910, 
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dSpowov tT Kpdrytos: ts év BopBdpw iAvowara: Epictetus, iv. II. 29, 
daredOe, kat xolpw Siaréyov, iv’ év BopBdpw pty kvACyrac—and in Latin, 
Cicero, Verr. iv. 24, “in Verre quem in luto uolutatum totius 
corporis uestigiis inuenimus.” Horace has both the dog and the 
sow in one line, Zp. i. 2. 26, “ Vixisset canis immundus uel amica 
luto sus.” It has been noticed in the Introduction, p. 228, that the 
proverbs as given by St. Peter run very easily into iambics ; in the 
first ¢€époa is substituted for eros, and the introductory phrase (76 
tijs dAnOods wapounéas) seems to show that he does not quote either 
of them as scripture. Probably he took them both from some 
collection of proverbs. But, as the first is certainly scriptural, we 
may guess that this collection was the work of a Jew, most likely an 
Alexandrine Jew, who to the Solomonic proverbs added others 
derived from Gentile sources. 

éfepdw is used in the sense of “to vomit” by the comic poets 
(see Liddell and Scott), and by Aquila in his version of Lev. 
xviii. 28. KvAcopa is found in Symmachus’ version of Ezek. x. 13 ; 
it ought to mean “something rolled round,” ‘‘a cylinder,” but is 
here used for xvAiorpa, a rolling place,” or for kvAtpds, “rolling ” ; 
B C and some cursives have xvAurp.ov. 

III. 1. tavtny 78yn .. . Sudvoray. “This is now, beloved, the 
second letter that I write unto you; in each of which I stir up 
your pure mind by putting you in remembrance.” “Héy is to be 
taken closely with the numeral, as in Soph. PAz/. 312, éros 768° 45n 
déxarov. For dveye(pew év trouvnoe see i. 13. For didvowa see 
1 Pet. i. 13.  Bidtxpuvys, eiAukpivea occur 1 Cor. v. 8; 2 Cor. 
i. 12, 11.17; Phil. i. 10. Hidcxpuys didvora is used by Plato, Phaed. 
66 A, of “pure reason,” such as that which the geometer employs ; 
Phaed. 81 C, cituxpwijs Woxy is opposed to Wvyi pemacperyn Kar 
dxafapros. Here in 2 Peter a “pure reason” is one which is not 
stained or warped by sensuality, that is to say, eiAuxpwys bears the 
sense which it has in Plato as an epithet of wvx#, but not that 
which it has as an epithet of didvou, St. Peter has used philosophic 
a caught up in conversation and not quite accurately under- 
stood. 

Commentators generally hold that the former letter here re- 
ferred to is our 1 Peter. Spitta, however, maintains that it is not, on 
the grounds that (1) 2 Peter is addressed to Jewish Christians, 
1 Peter to Gentiles; (2) Peter himself and others of the Twelve 
had preached to the recipients of 2 Peter, but apparently not to 
those of 1 Peter (cf. 1 Pet. i. 12; 2 Pet. i. 16); (3) the contents of 
1 Peter are not accurately here described. 

The first and second reasons have little force, if we take 
the view that 1 Peter was addressed to a mixed community. 
Nor is there anything, not even in ii. 18, to lead us to suppose 
that the readers of 2 Peter were all Jew Christians. Nor 
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need we force the repeated first person plural of the first 
chapter to imply that the apostles had laboured personally in 
these Churches. Nothing more need be meant than that the 
recipients knew perfectly well what the teaching of the apostles 
was. 

The third objection is more serious. The language used in 
i, 12-21 may mean that the object of the apostle in writing to 
these Churches had always been the same, that of meeting error 
by insisting on the historical truth of the gospel; and here he says 
that in the former letter as in this (é afs), he had appealed to the 
testimony of the prophets and of the apostles. Now 1 Peter is not 
directly pointed against false teaching, nor are proofs alleged in 
the same way as in 2 Peter. It is highly probable that St. Peter 
wrote many Epistles, and quite possible that his first letter to these 
particular Churches may have been lost. And in the Address 
the word dtaczopa is not used, nor are the names of the provinces 

iven. 

We cannot feel absolutely certain that 1 Peter is here referred 
to, any more than we say with confidence what particular Epistle 
of St. Paulis meant in iii. 15. Yet 1 Peter will satisfy the condi- 
tions fairly well. The prophets and evangelists are appealed to 
(i. 10-12), the Passion and Ascension of our Lord are laid down 
as the historical basis of the gospel, and the Parousia, in particular, 
is pointed to repeatedly. The last point is here of great weight. 
Upon the whole it may be held that Spitta’s doubts are groundless, 
though they are enforced also by Zahn. 

2. pynoPyvar . . . cwtipos. “That ye should remember the 
words which were spoken before by the holy prophets, and the com- 
mandment of the Lord and Saviour through your apostles” (R.V.). 
There appears to be no doubt as to the MS. text; jay for dudv 
has very slight attestation. The infinitive pvyo6jva must be taken 
to denote purpose, but it is ungrammatical (Alford refers to a 
similar breach of rules in Luke i. 72), and is particularly awkward 
after the words dceye/pw ev trouvyce. The author here reverts to 
the end of chap. i., and repeats the appeal to his two witnesses, the 
prophets and the apostles. Both testified to the dvvapis cat rapovota 
of Christ. Having exhausted what he had to say about the former 
point against those who denied the power of the Lord who bought 
them, St. Peter now turns to the second. The two divisions of his 
subject are marked by two repeated phrases, dieye(pew ev troprioe 
and rotro mparov ywookovres, The clause rs tév droordAwv bpov 
éevroAns TOD Kuptov xal owrijpos has caused great trouble; the com- 
plication of genitives is very harsh, The A.V. reading jv and 
making tov Kvpiov depend upon démoorddwy, translates “the com- 
mandment of us the apostles of the Lord and Saviour”; but this 
construction is difficult in any case, and becomes quite impossible, 
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if juOv is read. On the other hand, the rendering of the R.V., 
which differentiates the genitives, taking rod Kupiov to mean “of 
the Lord,” and rév drocréAwy “through the apostles,” seems even 
more objectionable. To some extent, indeed, we might meet the 
difficulty by supposing that the words rod Kupiov kai owrjpos are 
added as an afterthought, and translating, “the command of your 
apostles, or rather, I should say, of the Lord”; but it may be sus- 
pected that the text is unsound. A good reason may be found 
for the use of the possessive, juav. ‘Your apostles” are the men 
whom you ought to trust; do not listen to these false teachers, 
with whom you have neither part nor lot. It has been supposed 
that the forger of the Epistle here allows his mask to slip, and 
confesses that he himself was not an apostle; but this is quite a 
needless inference. The apostles are the Twelve. Some have 
thought that Paul, Silas, and Barnabas are intended, but it is 
highly doubtful whether the author would have called Silas and 
Barnabas, or even St. Paul, apostles. For évrody, see il. 21. 
’EvréAXopar is frequently used of our Lord in the Gospels, Matt. 
Xvil. 9, xxvili. 20; John xv. 14, 17; cf. Acts i. 2, xiil. 47; it belongs 
to the conception of our Lord as deordrys, 2 Pet. ii. 1. For dylwv 
mpopytov, cf. Luke i. 70, and note on i. 21 above. 

8. todto mpatov yiwdexovtes. The phrase is used above, i. 20. 
The repetition is quite in the Petrine manner, but in the present 
place it is by no means free from difficulty. There can be no 
doubt that the accusative is required, and there is no reason why 
our author should not have used this case. Probably yudoxovras 
ought to be read in spite of all the MSS. The words eActcoovra, 
«.T.4., form a prophecy of St. Peter’s own, and what he says is, 
Remember the words of the prophets and the command of the 
apostles, “knowing this first”—taking with you this preliminary 
caution from me—that mockers shall come (for the future see 
note on ii. 1). 

én éoxdtwv Tov hpepOv. ‘In the last days,” in the time of 
distress which precedes the end. Cf. Heb. i. 2, éw éoxarov rév 
npepov tovitwv: Jude 18, é© éoyarov rod xpdvov: Jas. v. 3, ev 
eoxdrats yuépois. See note on ém éoxdrov tav xpdvur, I Pet. i. 20. 
"Ev éuravypovy euzraixras is a strong Hebraism, cf. év 7H bOopa airav 
kat pOapyoovrat, above, ii. 12: érOupia ereOdpynoa, Luke xxii. 15: 
kOapmoav KiOapilovrwy ev tats KOdpats adrdv, Apoc. xiv. 2. "Eprailo, 
“to mock,” ig classical ; éumafkrys is found in the LXX. (in Isa. iii. 4), 
so also are €uaravypa and éuarypds (also in Heb. xi. 36). °"Eparavy- 
povy is not found elsewhere, and is an impossible formation (if 
euraiypov existed, éuxavypootvn would be the correct derivative ; cf. 
rodumpaypov ToAvTpaypoovvy, Ppdspov ppadpocivy, (pov Bpoovvy). 
It is omitted by K L, by many other of the later MSS., and by some 
l'athers, because it was seen to be a vox mnihili, or because it is 
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omitted by Jude. The true reading is probably éuraryyd. See 
note on wapadpovia, ii. 16. For xara tas idias aitov érbuplas 
Jude (vers. 16, 18) has xara ras atrdv or éavrdv éribuplas, avoiding 
the vulgar use of idéas, for which cf. ii. 16, 22, 

With these words St. Peter begins his attack upon the denial of 
the Parousia, the doctrinal error which underlay the moral ex- 
travagances of the false teachers. He has had the subject in view 
from the outset of the Epistle. The ézayyéApara of i. 4 are the 
érdyyeAua of ill, 13; other connecting links are to be found in 
9 aidvios Bactdteia, 1. I1; wapovoia, i. 16, and the references to 
kpiows and %€pa Kpicews in the second chapter. 

4. mod éotw 4 émayyedia Tis Tapoucias adtod. ‘Where is the 
promise of His Coming?” TIapovofa means the Second Advent, 
the coming of our Lord to judge, as in Matt. xxiv. 3. Notice 
the Hebraistic manner in which denial is expressed by a question, 
as in Mal. 11. 17; Ps. xlii. 3, Ixxix. 10; Jer. xvii. 15; Luke viii. 25. 
““Where is it? It has come to naught; it is vain.” Von Soden 
and Kuhl would restrict the promise to that made by the prophets 
of the Old Testament, but we cannot exclude a reference to the 
prophecy of our Lord Himself, Matt. xxiv. 34. It is probable, 
as Spitta points out, that the denial of the Parousia arose out of 
these very words. As the men of “this generation” began to die 
away, doubt would immediately arise. 

ap ts. Since.” The expression occurs also 1 Macc. i. 113 
Acts xxiv. 11; Luke vil. 45. From the last passage we see that it 
has become a pure adverb. So, indeed, it is here, as the singular 
jpepas would not suit the context. ‘Since the fathers fell asleep 
all things remain thus,” as we see them, and as they have been 
‘*from the beginning of creation.” Some understand “the fathers ” 
of the fathers and founders of the Christian Church, and find in 
the phrase a sign that the Epistle was not written till more than 
one generation of believers had passed away. But no forger would 
haye fallen into so obvious and fatal a blunder. The phrase is to 
be explained in the same way as ot zarépes in Heb. 1.1; Rom. ix. 5, 
or ot warépes Hv in Acts iil. 13. The Church is one, as in 1 Peter, 
and “the fathers” belong to all Christians. - 

There must have been a strong Hebraistic colouring in. the 
minds of the deniers as well as in that of St. Peter. Church and 
Scripture are so completely one that the Old Testament can be 
used to strengthen doubts as to the Christian shape of the doctrine 
of the day of judgment. St. Peter’s answer rests mainly on the 
Old Testament, with a brief allusion to the gospel and a passing 
appeal to the authority of St. Paul. 

Notice, again, the subtle, almost modern, character of the 
doubt. At Thessalonica men doubted only whether those Chris- 
tians who had died before the Parousia would be permitted to live 
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with Jesus in His kingdom (1 Thess. iv. 13 sqq. See also Intro- 
duction, p. 239). In the Churches addressed by St. Peter the 
doubt rests upon reflexion of a scientific type, the long vista of the 
past, the apparent immutability of the world,—thoughts which in 
our time have become still more oppressive. 

The doubt may have been suggested simply by the broad 
stretch of Old Testament history, but it was very possibly con- 
nected with the doctrine of the eternity of the world, which had 
been adopted from Aristotle by.the Platonists and by the Jewish 
mystics of the time. This tenet is defended by Philo against the 
Stoic belief in the éxrtpwous: see de incorr. mundi, 18 sqq. (ii. 505); 
and de mundo, 2 (ii. 604), where he rests his position in part on the 
everlasting law of the eternal God. Philo in these passages makes 
little use of the Old Testament, though he says that Moses taught 
that the world was yevytov kal adpOaprov, de mundo, 8. The doc- 
trine of the eternity of matter was found by the Rabbis, and possibly 
by the LXX. translators, in Gen. i. 1; see Gfrorer, Jahrhundert des 
Heils, ii. 9. It is probable that the false teachers were Jews by 
birth and Christians by name, who knew more or less about these 
scholastic debates. ‘The arguments which they would employ— 
they may be gathered from Philo—would sound to St. Peter very 
like “mockery.” 

5. havOdver yap attods todro €hovtas. “For this they wilfully 
fail to see.” ‘Wilfully,” because they are avOddes, ii, to. The 
antecedent to ydp is to be found in the assertion ravra ovrw 
d.aéve-—this is untrue, “‘for scripture tells us that once already the 
world has been destroyed by water.” 

dt. odpavot . . . cuveotaoa. “That from of old was heaven, 
and an earth subsisting out of water and by means of water.” For 
exradat see ii. 3. Jewish mystics distinguished seven heavens 
(Gfrorer, Jahrhundert des Heitls, ii. 37); cf. 2 Cor. xii. 2; Eph. 
iv. 10. Ovpavoé is used in the New Testament frequently by St. 
Matthew (as in the Lord’s Prayer, vi. 9), not uncommonly by St. 
Mark, rarely by St. Luke, never by St. John (except in Apoc. 
xii. 12). In Acts it occurs twice (ii. 34, vii. 56). St. Paul uses the 
plural about as often as the singular. St. Peter in the First 
Epistle has the singular twice (i, 12, iii. 22), the plural once (i. 4); 
in the Second, the singular once (i. 18), where he is speaking of 
heaven as the abode of God, the plural five times, all in this 
passage (iii. 513), where he is treating of cosmogony. Generally, 
the plural seems to be a mere Hebraism, the Hebrew word being 
plural in form, and we need not suppose an allusion to the 
Rabbinical theory unless the context requires it. Hence here we 
ought probably to translate “heaven,” not “heavens.” Some 
commentators, however, prefer to keep the plural, and think that 
the seven heavens were in St. Peter’s mind. 
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Heaven is placed here before earth, as in Gen. i. 1. The order 
of creation was variously explained in the Rabbinical Schools. 
Shammai, relying on Gen. i. 1, distinguished orepéwya from 
ovpavos, and taught that first heaven and then earth were created 
on the first day. Hillel, relying on Gen. i. 4, ii. 4, identified 
orepéwma, with otpavds, and taught that earth was created on the 
first day, heaven on the second. Spitta thinks that St. Peter is 
here declaring his adhesion to the opinion of Shammai. This, 
however, can hardly be inferred from the text. St. Peter says 
nothing that a simple Jew could not have gathered from his own 
reading of Genesis. 

There should be no comma after éxrada:: the words fear 
exradat apply to earth as well as heaven. Of earth it is said that it 
subsists 

é& USatos kat 80 USaros. “EE may be taken to denote the 
emerging of the earth from the waters (Gen. i. 9) in which it had 
lain buried, and the majority of commentators appear to adopt this 
explanation. But, combined as it is here with ovvecrdoa, the 
preposition seems rather to express the material out of which the 
earth was made (so Oecumenius, Hofmann, Kuhl, Alford, Salmond). 
There appears to be no trace of a Jewish belief that water was the 
prime element of which earth was made, except in the later CZemen- 
tine Homilies, xi. 24 (quoted by Dr. Plummer) ; yet it is a possible 
explanation of Gen. 1. 2, where water exists at a time when earth is 
dxatackevactos. Av vdaros again is very difficult. It can hardly 
mean ‘in the midst of water,” as an island surrounded by the sea, 
for the preposition never bears this sense, though it is used of a 
mental state, in which we are, or rather through which we are 
passing (80 jovxias etvac et simm ; cf. dv bropovis tpéxev, Heb. xii. 1). 
We must render “by means of water.” Water is at once the material 
and the instrumental cause of the subsistence of the earth. It is 
made out of the sea below, and its life depends on the rain from 
above. vveordvat means both to have been put together or made, 
and to subsist or endure; for the latter sense compare Col. 1. 17. 

T@ Tod Oeod Adyw. By the fiat of God; cf. Heb. xi. 3, pyyare 
®@eod. Here again there is no trace of speculation, though the 
Rabbis had much to say about the creative word. One type of 
theory is to be found in Philo, another refined upon the Ten 
Creative Words discovered in Gen. 1. (see Gfrorer, Jahrhundert des 
Fleils, ii. 20). 

6. 8 év. The antecedent may be found in the two waters of 
which we have just read; the fountains of the deep spouted up 
from below and the rain streamed down from above (Gen. viii. 2), 
the matter of the earth was resolved into its original form and 
washed away. We may, however, suppose 6’ év to refer to vdwp 
and Adyos, the two agents of creation co-operating in destruction ; 
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and this view finds support in the following words, in which Adyos 
and ztp appear as the causes of the second catastrophe. 

6 téte kéopos. Kéopos may be taken, as by Spitta, to mean the 
universe. It is possible that in the view of St. Peter the first 
heaven and earth were absolutely destroyed and succeeded by the 
present (of viv otpavol cal» yj), as these again will be replaced by a 
new heaven and earth (ver. 13 below). The same views may be 
found in the Book of Enoch, lxxxiii. 3-5, where Enoch is describing 
his dream of the Flood. “I saw in a vision how the heaven 
collapsed and was borne off and fell to the earth . . . and I lifted 
up my voice to cry aloud and said, The earth is destroyed.” (See 
the passage in Mr. Charles’ translation.) Cf. also Clem. Rom. ix., 
Née ... radtyyeveciavy kdopm exynpvéev, and Lightfoot’s note there. 
Yet, on the other hand, this view, that the whole universe was 
resolved into water by the Flood, does not represent the obvious 
sense of Scripture, does not square very well with the language of 
ii. 5, where kécpos doeBav seems to mean simply the impious 
denizens of earth, and is hardly consistent with the preceding verse. 
For, if earth alone subsisted of water and by water, so earth alone, 
we might think, could be destroyed by water. Hence Oecu- 
menius, Bengel, Hofmann take «éojos here to mean the human 
race, or all living things. 

We must make allowance for rhetorical colour. The author 
presses as far as he can the analogy between two cases which were 
not absolutely parallel. 

7. ot S€ viv odpavol ... mupt. ‘* But the heavens that now are 
and the earth are treasured up by the same word for fire.” Td aird 
is the reading of A B P, some cursives, the Sahidic, Coptic, Armenian, 
and Vulgate ; SC KL, many cursives, the Syriac, and Aethiopian 
have 7G airov. There is little or no difference in sense. There are 
many ‘words of God” in the Old Testament in which fire is spoken 
of as attending the final judgment, such as Ps. xcvii. 3; Isa. Ixvi. 
15,16; Dan. vil. 9, 10; some of them might well be taken to signify 
an actual destruction of the world by fire, especially Isa. xxxiv. 4 ; 
Mic. i. 4. Hence the belief that, as the world had once perished 
by water, so it would again perish by fire, was possibly held, though 
it was certainly not universal, among the Jews in St. Peter’s time. 
It may perhaps be found in a book of prophecies attributed to 
Adam ; see Josephus, Anz. i. 2. 3, mpoetpnxdros apavicpov “Addmov 
Tov Odov éverGai, Tov pev Kat’ icydy Tupds, TOV Erepov SE Kata Blav Kat 
mrn Orv Vdaros. But on this subject see Introduction, p. 214. 

IIvpi, “for fire,” is the dativus commodt. The R.V. in the 
margin gives “stored with fire” as an alternative rendering for 
Tenoavpicpevor Tupi. But Oyoavpifev means “to lay up a treasure,” 
and no instance is given of its use with the dative in the sense 
required. What St. Peter has to tell us here is, not where the fire 
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is, but what it will do. Irenaeus, i. 7. 1, attributes to the Valen- 
tinians the doctrine that at the End “the fire which lurks in the 
world, shining and kindling and destroying all matter, will be burnt 
out with the matter and go into nothingness.” The earth is 
‘stored with fire,” which will one day burst forth and consume 
everything. ‘This, however, is purely Stoic doctrine, based upon the 
theory of Heraclitus that fire was the prime element. St. Peter 
cannot have meant that the post-diluvian world was made of fire, as 
the antediluvian world was made of water; no ‘‘word of God” 
could have led him to think thus. Yet it is possible that the 
Valentinians found a scriptural handle for their tenet in this passage 
of 2 Peter. 

Tnpovpevor eis pepav Kpicews. Note again this favourite phrase ; 
cf. ii. 4, 9, and 1 Pet. i. 4. “AawAeva is another word which 2 Peter 
repeats, see ll. I, 3. 

8. év 8€ ToitTo pi AavOavérw Suds. ‘But do not you fail to see 
this one thing.” The tuads forms an emphatic antithesis to atrovs 
in ver. 5. 

dtu pia Hepa. “That in the Lord’s sight one day is as a 
thousand years, and a thousand years as one day.” ‘The phrase is 
suggested by Ps. Ixxxix. (xc.) 4, Ore xiAta ern év bfGadpots cov as 7 
Hepa % exes yrs OupAGe. St. Peter is not quoting, but drawing an 
inference from, the Psalm. The desire of the Psalmist is to 
contrast the eternity of God with the short span of human life. 
What St. Peter wishes is to contrast the eternity of God with the 
impatience of human expectations. As Augustine says, God is 
patiens quia aeternus. The day of judgment is at hand (x Pet. iv. 7). 
It may come to-morrow; but what is to-morrow? What does God 
mean by a day? It may be a thousand years. 

This verse of 2 Peter (like i. 15) has a history, which is no 
longer easy to trace. From this peculiar adaptation of the words of 
the Psalm sprang Chiliasm. On this subject see Introduction, p. 213. 

Observe that St. Peter says nothing about signs that should 
precede our Lord’s Coming. Cf. the present passage with 
2 Thess. ii. St. Paul appeals to his own prophecies on the subject. 
Certain events are to happen before the Parousia, and these must 
take a considerable time. 

We may find here a sign of authenticity, if we remember John 
xxi. 18, 19. St. Peter had been warned that he should not live to 
see the Parousia (cf. i. 14). He could not therefore feel the 
difficulty which troubled the Thessalonians as to what would be the 
lot of those who died before the Lord’s return ; nor could he speak, 
like St»Paul, of “us which are alive and remain”; nor would he 
have any personal interest in the Signs of the End. It may be 
doubted whether a forger would have been so reticent. 

Again, though this passage is the base, or one of the bases, of 
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Chiliasm, St. Peter makes no allusion to that doctrine. Here again 
we may discern a sign of great antiquity. ; 

9. oF Bpaddver 6 Kuptos tis émayyedias. “The Lord is not slow 
concerning His promise.” The genitive is perhaps analogous to 
that used commonly after verbs of failing, or missing, such as 
dpoptdvw, opdrAdopat, dorepo. Or, possibly, we may compare Soph. 
El. 317, Tod xaoryvitov ti dys; Phil. 439, dvakiov pev dwros eep7- 
goat, Where the genitive alone has the sense of the case accom- 
panied by aepi: see Blass, p. 105. Bengel quotes Sirach xxxu. 
(xxxv.) 22, kal kpwet Sixatws Kal roujoe Kpiow Kal o Kiiptos ob py 
Bpadivy odd pH paxpoOvpjce éx adrois. The Lord is certainly 
Christ ; see ver. 15 below. 

&s twes Bpadutita Hyodvta. ‘As some (the mockers) count 
slowness”; as if delay sprang from impotence or unwillingness to 
perform. 

pr Boudspevos. ‘Not because He wishes that some should 
perish, but that all should come to-repentance.” Some will perish 
(ver. 7 above), but this is not the purpose of God. 

10. 4. receives emphasis from its position. “It will come, 
that day of the Lord.” For juépa Kvupiov (from Joel ii. 4) see Acts 
ii. 20; 1 Cor. v. &3 2. Thess..v..25 2. Phess. 0b 2. Sine eor le 
we have jpépa Xpiorod, cf. Luke xvii. 26, 31. Above, ii. 9, ili. 7, 
Heepa Kptoews: below, ver. 12, juépa Ocod. The day of the Lord, 
of God, of Christ, of the Son of Man, are not distinguished. 

as k\émtys. Cf. Matt. xxiv. 43; CKL add & vvuxti, from 
1 Thess. v. 2. Whenever it comes, soon or late, the day of the 
Lord will be sudden and unexpected, like the attack of a thief. 
There will be no time for repentance then. ‘This is the essential 
point on which the wise teacher will dwell. 

porlnddv.  “Potlos, fovgéw, and cognates, are used of shrill 
rushing sounds, the hissing of a snake, the whirr of a bird’s wings, 
the hurtling of an arrow. Here probably the roaring of flame is 
meant. ‘The adverb is probably formed from pogéw, but it may 
come directly from fotos. Lucian, Z%mon, 3, uses three similar 
words, kooxwddv, cwpnddov, weTpndov, all formed from nouns. 

oToixeta, roiyos means “a row”; hence ovrovxela, “things 
arranged in a row,” the letters of the alphabet, or the elements of 
Nature. In Heb. v. 12, 7a orowxeta tijs dpyis tav Aoylwv rod 
@eod, are the Christian alphabet, the first rudimentary lessons of the 
creed. In Gal. iv. 3, 9, 74 orotxeia Tod Kéopov, TA dobevy Kal rrMye 
orouxeta, are again rudimentary lessons; but these, in St. Paul’s 
view, are laws, precepts, rites and ceremonies, distinguished from 
gospel freedom. So again, Col. ii. 8, 20, the word is used of 
precepts based upon philosophy, vain deceit, and the traditions of 
men ; school lessons which are no longer good for enlightened men. 

St. Peter is clearly speaking of physical elements. He may 
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mean—(1) The four elements, earth, air, water, fire (so Bede). 
This sense is common in Greek philosophy. The objection that 
fire cannot destroy fire is not serious, for earthly sensible fire 
might very well be thought of as destroyed by heavenly ideal fire. 
But this explanation is too scientific for St. Peter. 

(2) The great parts of which the world is composed, sun, moon, 
stars, earth, sea. In this sense our passage seems to have been 
understood by the author of the second book of the Svdy//ine Oracles 
(ii. 206): 

Kat rite ynpevoet ororxeta mpdravra Th KboMov, 
"Arp, yala, Oddacoa, pdos, woos, juara, vires. 


(3) The heavenly bodies, sun, moon, and stars. In this sense 
arotxeia is used by Justin, Afol. 11. 5; TZrypho, 23; Theoph. Azz. 
1. 4, 5, 6, 1. 15, 35; Athenag. Suwgp/. 16, and many Greek Fathers. 
In the Letter of Polycrates, Eus. A. Z. ili. 31. 2, orowyeta means 
‘stars of the Church” ; see note of Valesius in Heinichen. Hence 
the Latin Fathers not uncommonly called the stars e/ementa. Isa. 
xxxlv. 4 was quoted by the Rabbis to show that the stars will perish 
at the end of the world; see Gfrorer, Jahrhundert des Heils, i. 274. 
This is the most probable sense here (Bengel, Alford, Plumptre). 
The run of the sentence distinguishes the heavens and the elements 
(stars) from the earth and the works that are therein. 

In Zest. Levi, 4, there is a passage which Spitta (adopting a con- 
jectural emendation of Schrapp’s) quotes thus—rod rupds xatarrijo- 
GovTos Kal maons KTicews Kavoovpevns Kal Tv dopadtwv TvevpaTwv 
tykonevwv. Hence Spitta (followed by Kuhl and von Soden) main- 
tains that St. Peter means by ororxeta not the stars, but the spirits, 
which were regarded as inhabiting and animating them. ‘The same 
explanation of orotxeia in Gal. iv. 3,9; Col. il. 8, is given by Ritschl, 
Everling, Diels (Zementwm, Teubner, 1899 ; reviewed by A. Deiss- 
mann in Zheol. Literaturzettung, Jan. 5, 1901). There was such 
a belief (see Enoch Ix. 12, lxix. 22) among both Jews and Gentiles. 
But Mr. Sinker’s text of the Zestamenta has xovovpévys not Kavoov- 
pévns, and that careful scholar notices no variant. Nor, if we put 
on one side the disputed passages in the Pauline Epistles, is any 
instance of this peculiar use of ororxetov quoted. It is not possible 
to find the star-spirits in the words of 2 Peter, though they may 
very well be meant by the dépata rvedpara of Levd. Possibly the 
words of Zevi may be a reminiscence of the present passage. 

kavoobpeva. Katoos means a peculiar kind of fever, and xav- 
cotcbat is used by medical writers of those who suffer from that 
special complaint. It is obvious that this sense will not suit the 
present passage, but xavoodoGa: does not appear to be used in any 
other. It seems highly probable that xavoovpeva does not belong 
to xavootcOa: at all, but is merely a vulgarism for kavodpeve, In 
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later Greek the middle future constantly assumes the Doric form ; 
thus we find vevootua, rveveodpat, tAEvTOdaL, TLodpal, TEvTOdpAL. 
In 2 Clem. vii. 5 we have wafotpar. Pevéodpar is commonly used 
even by the classics. See Lobeck, Phrynichus, p. 30; Rutherford, 
New Phrynichus, p. 913; Moeris, riopor: Cobet, Wouae Lectiones, 
p. 6173; Veitch, kato. 

katakxayoetat. Here again the text is corrupt. See Introduc- 
tion, p. 213. 

épya are opera naturae et artis (Bengel). 

11. \vopévwr is used loosely for AvOncopévwrv. See Blass, p. 189, 
and compare t7xerat just below. 

motamovs. ‘What sort of men.” Both sense and spelling 
belong to later Greek; the classic word is zodarés, which means 
“of what country.” See Lobeck, Pzrynichus, p. 56; Rutherford, 
New Phrynichus, p. 128. 

év dylas dvactpopais Kal edceBelas. ‘In holy behaviours and 
pieties” (Alford). Neither word is used in the plural elsewhere in 
the New Testament, but in 1 Pet. i. 15 we have ev racy avactpody, 
‘Cin every behaviour,” which is practically a plural. 1 Pet. ii, 1 we 
find imoxpioes POdvovs: li. 9, dperat: iv. 3, dvedyelais oivopAvyiats 
cidwAoAatpelais: 2 Pet. il. 2, doeAyelas: il, 14, wACoveglas (v.2.). In 
both Epistles there is the same tendency to use the abstract noun 
in the plural. 

12. omed8ovtas. Not “hastening towards the coming”; this 
version would require a preposition, and yields no satisfactory sense. 
We may translate—(1) “Giving diligence about,” ‘zealously guard- 
ing, the Coming.” So Plato, Protag. 361 A, speaks of a man as 
orevouv aiTd evaytia, “fighting for propositions that confute him.” 
(2) “Hastening the Coming.” The Church may be said to bring 
the day nearer when it prays “Thy Kingdom come.” And not 
prayer only, but the ‘“‘ holy behaviours and pieties” of God’s children, 
which promote the repentance of the ungodly (1 Pet. ii. 12), are 
a condition of the coming of the Kingdom, and prepare the Lord’s 
way. It is possible that St. Peter may be referring to the Jewish 
belief that the sins of men prevented Messiah from appearing. In 
the Talmud it is said, “Si Judaei poenitentiam facerent una die 
statim ueniret Messias, filius Dauid”; see Gfrorer, Jahrhundert des 
Ffeils, ii, p. 224. If we follow this interpretation, we have here 
again a view, different from St. Paul’s; see 2 Thess. ii. 6, 7, 76 
Katéxov: 6 KaTéxwv. ; 

mmxetat. The present is used for the future. But C P, many 
cursives, the Vulgate, Armenian, and Syriac read raxyoerae or raKr}- 
covrat. For the verb, cf. Isa. xxxiv. 4, kal taxyoovra racat ai 
duvdpes Tov otpavov: Mic. i. 4, kal at KowAddes Taxjoovtar ws Knpds 
ard mpoodmov mupds. ‘The reader will observe the characteristic 
repetition of words and phrases in this passage 
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13. Katvots 8€ odpavols Kat yhv Kawyy. Cf. Isa. Ixv. 17, ora 
yap 6 otpavds Kawds kat » yn Kxawy: Enoch xci. 16, “And the 
first heaven will depart and pass away, and a new heaven will 
appear”; Apoc. xxl. I. 

€v ots Suxatoodyn KatoKe?. “Has its home” (Acts vii. 48; Eph. 
ill. 17; Col. ii, 9). This beautiful phrase is probably St. Peter’s 
own, but we may compare Zyxoch xlvi. 3, “the Son of Man, who 
hath righteousness, with whom dwelleth righteousness.” 

14. mpoodoKdvtes is repeated from ver. 12; ozovddcare from 
i. 5, 10, 15; GomAor kal dudpyrot reminds us of 1 Pet. i. 19, duwpos 
Kal aomtAos: 2 Pet. i. 13, oridor kal popor. The dative aita may 
be taken with the adjectives, “spotless and blameless in His sight,” 
or with etpeFjvar, “to be found by Him,” as in Isa. Ixv. 1 (quoted 
in Rom. x. 20). 

15. kai thy tod Kuplou qpav paxpoOupiav owrnplay hyetobe. “ And 
count the long-suffering of our Lord salvation.” “Our Lord” must 
undoubtedly signify Christ, to whom alone the doxology in ver. 18 
is addressed. His patience (cf. ver. 9) is not slowness, but salva- 
tion; the Lord delays in order that all men may have time to 
repent and be saved. wrypia is used here in an unusual sense, 
of that which conduces to salvation. We might be tempted to 
regard it as the feminine of the adjective, if it could be shown 
that cwrjpios ever possessed more than two genders. 

Kabos kal... eypapey piv. ‘‘Even as also our beloved 
brother Paul, according to the wisdom given unto him, wrote unto 
you.” St. Paul never calls St. Peter “our beloved brother Cephas.” 
He is apparently represented as alive (AaAGy not AaAjoas in ver, 16 ; 
but this is not conclusive, because the participle is contemporaneous 
with é¢ypawev). St. Peter speaks of him with affection and respect, 
yet maintains the right to criticise. His words are not perceptibly 
stronger than those which he uses of Silvanus, 1 Pet. v.12. Kara 
tiv dobcicav aité codiay may be understood as a commendation 
or as a caution. “Yyiv (see ili. 1) means probably the Asiatic 
Christians to whom 1 Peter was addressed, possibly some other 
Church or group of Churches. Whoever they were, they had 
received a letter (or possibly letters) from St. Paul. The substance 
of what St. Paul had written to them is more or less exactly indi- 
cated by the words of vers. 14 and 15. 

We may suppose St. Peter to lay the main stress on domdou, 
dpopnrot, ev eipyvy, and to be chiefly anxious for the correction of 
the moral disorders described in the second chapter. In this case 
any of the Pauline Epistles may be meant. Bengel selected 
Hebrews (he held the Pauline authorship of this Epistle) ; others 
have fixed upon Romans (Oecumenius, Grotius, Dietlein; see 
esp. Rom. ix. 22); Jachmann decides for 1 Corinthians; August, 
for Galatians; Benson, for Galatians, Ephesians, and Colossians 
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(see Col. i. it sqq. These three Epistles have the advantage of 
being addressed to Asiatics). Von Soden thinks that Ephesians 
may be meant (see Eph. i. 4-14, vi. ro-18). Clearly, if St. Peter 
only means “St. Paul, who has himself written to you, condemns 
licence and disorder as emphatically as I do myself,” it makes little 
difference which Epistle we choose. Indeed, St. Peter goes on to 
say that all St. Paul’s Epistles teach the same lesson. 

If, on the other hand, the stress falls on the words ri tov 
Kupiov jov paxpoOvpiay cwrypiay iyetoGe, and if we suppose the 
reference to be to an Epistle in which moral disorder was connected 
with difficulties about the Parousia, none of the existing Pauline 
Epistles can be in question except 1 Corinthians (in this Church 
there were very similar extravagances, and the Resurrection was by 
some denied) and Thessalonians. Alford elects for 1 Thess., 
thinking that St. Peter actually refers to this Epistle in ver. 10 
above (but see note there). 

The reader must make his choice between more or less uncertain 
possibilities. If 2 Peter was not written to Asiatic Christians, 
Corinthians (see Introduction, p. 244) or Thessalonians may very 
well be meant. If, on the other hand, it was,—and this seems 
more probable,—then Galatians, Ephesians, or Colossians may con- 
ceivably be referred to. But if we judge both that the recipients 
of 2 Peter were Asiatics, and that the Pauline letter in question 
dealt explicitly with disorders arising out of doubts about the 
Parousia, we are forced to conclude that St. Peter is speaking of 
a Pauline Epistle which, like that to the Laodiceans, or that to 
the Corinthians (1 Cor. v. 9), no longer exists. This is the opinion 
maintained on various grounds by Pott, Spitta, Kuhl, and Zahn. 

16. as kal év mdoas émotohats. This is the reading of ABC; 
SK LP have waoas rats. ‘As also (he writes), in each and every 
letter (or in all his letters), speaking about these things.” It is by 
no means necessary to see in these words, as some have done, a 
reference to a definite canonical body of Pauline Epistles. St. 
Peter tells us that he was acquainted with several letters of St. 
Paul’s, but does not say how many, nor whether they were earlier 
or later in date than the letter or letters referred to in éypawev iptv. 
Nor, again, does he expressly say that these other letters were 
known to his readers, though this is probably implied in the 
following words of caution. In all these letters St. Paul speaks 
about “these things,” the coming of our Lord to judge, and the 
need of being found spotless and blameless in peace. The doc- 
trine of the two great teachers is for all purposes of the present 
Epistle the same. 

There is nothing surprising in these words. Under the Empire 
epistolary communication was as easy as it is now, though the 
speed of conveyance was not quite so great. It is not only possible, 
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but probable, that St. Peter received every one of St. Paul’s Epistles 
within a month or two of its publication. We cannot imagine that 
one apostle should have remained in ignorance of what other 
apostles were doing, and it is quite inconceivable that St. Peter 
should not have read Galatians and 1 Corinthians. See Intro- 
duction, p. 241. 

évais. CK LP have &v ois. 

Sucvonta. In the Pauline Epistles there were passages which 
St. Peter regarded as hard to understand, difficult, obscure, capable 
of a right interpretation, but capable also of being wrested to a 
man’s destruction. Alford reads éy ois (“in which matters”), and 
follows De Wette in thinking that the reference is specially to St. 
Paul’s teaching about the Parousia, in particular to 2 Thess. i 
1 sqq. But what St. Paul says there as to the signs of the End, 
though dvovdyrov, could not be so distorted as to endanger the 
reader’s salvation. Clearly St. Peter has in view “utterances 
which could be so twisted that they might serve to justify moral 
laxity” (Spitta; so also von Soden, Kiihl, Weiss, Wiesinger). 
Swoteare Rom. iui. 20, 28, iv. 15, V. 20; vil. 7; x Cor. xv. 56; 
Gal. iii. 10, from which “ the ignorant and unsteadfast” could (Rom. 
vi. 1), and in fact did, draw the false inference that morality is 
indifferent, and that the Christian is “free” from the Ten Com- 
mandments. Hofmann, however, is very possibly right in think- 
ing that among the dvovéyra are to be reckoned also those passages 
where St. Paul speaks of the spiritual resurrection of baptism (Eph. 
ii. 5; Col. ii. 12, iii, 1), which Hymenaeus and Philetus (2 Tim. 
ii. 17) may have “twisted” into the sense that there is no other 
resurrection. St. Peter expresses himself with wisdom and modera- 
tion. St. James is more directly polemical, and comes very near to 
making St. Paul responsible for the erroneous interpretation which 
some had fixed upon his view of Faith and Freedom. _ 

ot dpabets Kat dorypixto. For aorijpuxtor cf. Thy eh ally Goh Pet. 
y. 10. "Ayua6ys (not used elsewhere in the New Testament), bring- 
ing out, as it does, the moral value of teaching, of trained habits 
of reflexion, of disciplined good sense, is highly characteristic of 
St. Peter. By teaching the Christian is established in the way of 
truth (ii. 2), and of justice (ii. 21), the straight way (1i. 15), the way 
which is substantially one and the same in the Old Testament and 
in the New. 

Ss kal tas hounds ypadds. ‘‘ As they also wrest the other scrip- 
tures.” We might translate “the scriptures as well,” or “the 
scriptures on the other hand”; Ch ommn Od. 1. 132, éxrobev 
ddAwv pyvnotipov (see Mr. Merry’s note), where Odysseus is dis- 
tinguished from the others, the suitors; Luke xxitl. 32, erepot dvo 
kaxopyot: t Thess. iv. 13, where oi Aowrot means not “other 
Christians,” but “other people who are not Christians”: Deut. 
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Vill, 20, Kaa Kat ra Aowrd €vy: here again “the other nations” 
are contrasted with Israel (this is a common phrase). In this case 
the Pauline Epistles are not here included in, but distinguished 
from, ‘‘the other scriptures.” Yet it is possible that St. Peter 
speaks of the writings of his brother apostle as “scripture” in 
the full sense of the word. Scripture is the voice of the Spirit 
of Christ speaking through man (1 Pet. i. 11), that Spirit which 
St. Paul claims as his teacher (1 Cor. ii. 12, 13), and by which 
his codéa was given. There can be little doubt that the apostles 
were regarded, and regarded themselves, as tro Ilve’patos dyiov 
depduevot. Writing inspired by the Holy Spirit was “holy writing,” 
and was afterwards canonised, because it had from the first been 
so considered. The Pauline Epistles were read in church, and 
even in churches to which they were not addressed (Col. iv. 16; 
1 Thess. v. 27), just as scripture was. See Introduction, p. 240. 

St. Peter has already warned his readers (i. 20) that all pro- 
phecy may be distorted by “private interpretations.” Here he 
adds that the Epistles of St. Paul may be garbled in the same 
way. 

Spitta rejects both the explanations given above, the second, 
on the ground that Peter cannot possibly have placed the Pauline 
Epistles on a level with the Old Testament; the first, mainly 
because the perversion of the Aourat ypadaé is mentioned incident- 
ally, and, as it were, by-the-way, after that of the Pauline Epistles, 
as if it were a matter of less consequence. Hence he concludes 
‘that these “other writings” were Epistles written by the companions 
of St. Paul. But this objection is not serious. St. Peter had 
already said that prophecy might be misinterpreted, and he would 
hardly have said this unless he meant that the Libertines did 
actually misinterpret it. Hence, in the present passage, it is 
quite sufficient for him to throw in a passing reminder. ‘These 
men gloze St. Paul, as I have told you that they gloze the scrip- 
tures.” Besides, the meaning of ypadai, used in this way without 
the name of an author, is so fixed that it cannot here mean any- 
thing but scripture. 

The most important question arising out of the present passage 
is whether, if St. Paul’s Epistles are here spoken of as ypad#, this 
fact implies the existence of a settled Canon of the New Testament. 
If so, the date of 2 Peter might be held to fall somewhat late in the 
second centtiry ; and many commentators do so place it accordingly. 
The point must be taken in connexion with the other indications 
of date which are discussed in the Introduction. Here it is suffi- 
cient to say that there is nothing in the language of 2 Peter which 
implies the existence of a fixed and definite corpus of Pauline 
Epistles,—we should infer, rather, that St. Paul was still alive, and 
writing,—and that the use of the later technical terms “canon” 
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and “canonical” only confuse matters. What we are to ask is 
not whether the Pauline Epistles are here treated as “canonical,” 
but whether they are regarded as possessing those qualities which 
a later generation made the standard of canonicity ; whether, in 
other words, they are treated as apostolical and inspired. If we 
put the question in this shape, there is no reason why St. Peter 
should not have believed St. Paul’s utterances to be the word 
of the Lord; and it is certain that St. Paul himself held them 
so to be. It does not necessarily follow that St. Peter placed 
his fellow-apostles on the same level with Moses and the old 
prophets; but he may very well have placed them even higher. 
St. Paul sets apostles before prophets (Eph. iv. 11); and, though 
he is speaking here primarily of Christian prophets, there is no 
essential difference between one prophet and another. And it 
follows from 1 Pet. i. 12 that the Christian evangelist was superior 
to the old prophets, as Christ Himself was greater than Moses. 

17. pets otv. ‘Ye therefore, beloved, since ye know before- 
hand, be on your guard; lest, being carried away with the error of 
the lawless, ye fall from your own steadfastness (or foundation).” 
IIpoywadcxovres 18 equivalent to tatra rpdrov ywooovres, i. 20, 
lil. 3; a0écpwv is repeated from ii. 7, aAdvn from ii. 18. For 
awanaxfevres cf. Gal. ii. 13. ryprypds (antithesis to éorijpucrov) 
is not used elsewhere in the New Testament. Commentators 
generally render the word here by “steadfastness,” but it more 
probably means “a strong foundation.” Thus Longinus, de Sud/. 
chap. 40, ornpiypovs te exew rpods GAAnAa Ta. dvdpara Kal eEepetopara 
Tav xpovev, the words, in a passage of the Antiope of Euripides, 
do not rush on too fast, but have stays, or supports, or something 
that makes a pause in their connexion with one another. The 
sense of “a foundation” belongs, it is true, rather to oryprypa, but 
verbals in -~a and -wos are confused in later Greek; see kiAupa, 
2 Pet. i. 22, and dpraypés, Phil. ii. 6. The foundation is defined 
as xdpis Kai yv@ous, which are at once the solid base on which 
the Christian is established, and the root in or from which he is 
to grow. “Idéov is perhaps more than a mere possessive ; you 
have your own foundation, which is not that of the Libertines, 
who, indeed, have none. 

18. adgdvete. The active voice is here employed where classical 
usage would require the middle, as is frequently the case in later 
Greek. With the whole phrase cf. i. 2, xdpis tuiv . . . rAnbuvGecn 
év éxvyvéoe. The construction is not certain. We may translate, 
“in grace and in the knowledge of our Lord”; in this case Tod 
Kvpiov belongs as objective genitive to yvéoe alone; or, “in the 
grace and knowledge of our Lord,” our Lord being regarded as 
the giver of both gifts. If we take the first view, yvéous will be 


another name for the éréyvwous, cf. i. 2, 8. If the second, yvdous 
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is to be explained as in i. 5, 6. The latter course is preferable, 
because the words appear to mean different things, éréyvwois 
meaning that personal acquaintance with the Saviour which is 
the beginning and end of the spiritual life, while yvGous is rather 
“understanding,” “Christian instruction,” and here forms an anti- 
thesis to duabets. Tvdors is the articulation of érfyvwors. 

aitG ¥ 80g. The doxology is addressed to Christ (see notes 
on 1 Pet. iv. 11, v. 11), as indeed is natural considering the high 
Christology of this Epistle. Eis 7épav aidvos, ‘unto the day of 
eternity,” is found only here in the New Testament; but see 
Sir. xvill. 9, 10, dpiOuds nucpdv avOpmrov wodAG Eryn ExaTdvr ws 
atayav vOaros ard Oardoons Kal Whpos dupov, ovtws ddAtya ern ev 
nuepa aidvos, “the number of man’s days at the most are a 
hundred years. As a drop of water from the sea, and as a pebble 
from the sand; so are a few years in the day of eternity.” In 
Sirach “day of eternity” clearly means “eternity,” in which years 
are lost as a drop in the ocean. So here, also, «is 7épav aidvos 
is equivalent to eis tos aidvas tov aidvwy. Mr. Chase, in his 
Lord’s Prayer in the Early Church, does not comment on this 
remarkable phrase. But eis tots aidvas becomes so immediately 
the ruling phrase that this Petrine doxology cannot have been 
written after liturgical expressions had become in any degree stereo- 
typed. Contrast the doxology of Jude, which offers a strong 
resemblance to later forms, and is followed by the ‘“ Amen,” which 
is not genuine here. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE EPISTLE OF 
ST. JUDE 


§ I. TESTIMONIA VETERUM. 


Serome. 

346-420. 

De uir. ill. iv., “Judas frater Jacobi paruam quae de septem 
catholicis est epistolam reliquit. Et quia de libro Enoch, qui 
apocryphus est, in ea assumit testimonia a plerisque reiicitur : 
tamen auctoritatem uetustate iam et usu meruit et inter sanctas 
computatur.” 


Lusebtus. 

260-340. 

fH, E. ii. 23. 25, "Ioréov 8& Ste vobeverar pev (he is speaking of 
the Epistle of James), od zoAdot yowv Trav raXadv aris ELvnovevaoav, 
ds ovde THs Aeyopévys ‘lovda, pias Kal abris obons tov éxra. Acyouevev 
Kabodixav, opos 8 iopev cal tavras pera tov ovrdv ev mrciorais 
dednpoorevpevas éexxAnolats. 

Here Eusebius gives it as his own opinion that Jude was v6os, 
on the ground that few of the ancients mentioned it, that is to say, 
quoted it by name. But he admits that some of the ancients had 
done so, and that it was regarded as genuine by very many Churches. 

ff. £. iii. 25. 3. Here Eusebius ranks Jude in the number of 
tov aytieyopévov yvwpipwv 8 otv duws tols moAXois, and expressly 
distinguishes writings of this class from the vé6a. 

H7, E. vi. 13. 6, 14. 1. Clement quoted Jude and commented 
upon it in the Aypotyposes. 


Didymus of Alexandria. 


Died, 394 or 399. 
Comments on Jude, and defends it against those who questioned 


the authority of the Epistle on the ground of the use therein made 
of apocryphal books. Migne, xxxix. 1811-1818 ; Zahn, Forschungen, 
ill. 97. 


20 
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Synod of Antioch. 


264, or perhaps the second synod held a few years later. 

Eus. & £. vii. 30. 4. The bishops speak of Paul of Samosata 
as 700 Kal Tov @edy Tov ExvTod Gpvovpévor, kal THy wicTW, HY Kat adros 
apdorepov etxe, hi) puidgavros. Some MSS. insert xat Kvpiov before 
dpvoviévov: and if this reading could be guaranteed (it is rejected 
by Heinichen), we might find here a reference to Jude 4 where 
K LP have tov povov deordrnv Ocdv Kal Kiipiov jyav “Inocotv Xpicrov 
dpvotpevo. But this reading again is doubtful. 


Origen. 


In Matth. tom. xvii. 30 (Lomm. iv. 149), after the words ei d€ kat 
rH “lovda mpdcoird tis eriatoAnv, proceeds to quote Jude 6. 

Ibid. x. 17 (Lomm. iii. 46), kat “Iovdas éypawev eriotoAjy, ddAvyd- 
aTixov pev, meTANpwpevnv S& Tov Tis otpaviov xapiTos éppw_évov 
Abywv, doris ev TO Tpoorpiw eipyKev “Iovdas *Incod Xpicrod SodAos, 
adeAdds dé “Taxa Bov. 

Again iz Matth. tom. xv. 27 (Lomm. iil. 386); zz Joan. tom. 
xiii. 37 (Lomm. ii. 70), he quotes Jude 6 without naming the Epistle. 

In the Latin version of Origen, Jude 6 is quoted in ad Rom. iii. 6 
(Lomm. vi. 192), v. 1 (Lomm. vi. 338, “ quod apostolus Iudas in sua 
epistola dicit”) ; 7 Ezech. Hom. iv. 1 (Lomm. xiv. 58), and Jude 8 
and 9 in £pist. ad Alex. (Lomm. xvii. 7, 8); de prince. iil. 2. 1 
(Lomm. xxi. 303, “de quo in adscensione Mosis, cuius libelli 
meminit in epistola sua apostolus Judas”). 

Origen treats Jude much as he treats 2 Peter. He acknow- 
ledges that there were doubts, but does not appear to have felt 
them himself. He was attracted to the Epistle by that very 
feature which repelled others, its angelology. The title apostle is 
given to Jude only in the Latin version of Origen. 


Clement of Alexandria. 


Commented on Jude in his Hypotyposes. The substance of his 
commentary is still extant in the Latin Adwmbrationes, which may 
be found in the edition of Dindorf or in Zahn’s Forschungen. Dr. 
Westcott with justice regards the latter part of this Adumbration, 
from zmmaculatos autem, as an interpolation due to Cassiodorus, and 
in the formér part the words “sic etiam peccato Adae subiacemus 
secundum peccati similitudinem” can hardly be genuine, but the 
rest is not open to suspicion. 

In Paed. iii. 8. 44, Clement quotes Jude 5, 6 by name: in the 
next section, 45, Jude 11 is quoted, not by name. 

In Strom. iti, 2. 11 he quotes by name Jude 8-16, giving, as he 
often does, the first and last words of the section. 
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Tertullian. 


De cultu fem. i. 3, “Enoch apud Judam apostolum testimonium 
possidet.” “His words seem to imply that the Epistle was known 
to his readers, and therefore current in a Latin translation.” It 
should be added that it has no place among the books contained 
in the Latin antigua trans/latio referred to by Cassiodorus, de zns¢. 
diu. litt. xiv.” (Dr. Chase, article on Jude in Hastings’ Dictionary 
of the Bible). The Epistle is omitted in the Canon Mommsenianus, 
an African catalogue of about 350 a.p.; see Introduction to 
1 Peter above, p. 14, but is included in the list of canonical 
Scriptures set forth by the third Council of Carthage in 397; see 
Westcott, Canon, p. 542. 


The Muratorianum. 


Accepts Jude, but mentions it in a manner which implies that 
it was doubted by some ; see Introduction to 1 Peter above, p. 14. 


Theophilus of Antioch. 
Died, 183-185. 
o ¢ > S / \ ? , 2 ie 
li. 15 ad fin., ot 0 ad peraBaivovres kat pevyovtes Térov éx Térov, 
ot kai rhavyTes KaAovpevol, Kal airol TUmos TuyXdvovew Tov adioTapévov 
dvOporwv dxd rod @cot. Only in Jude (not in Zxoch) are the 
planets a type of fallen man. 


Athenagoras. 

About 177 A.D. 

Suppl, xxiv. (Otto, pp. 129, 130). The good angels éuevav éf? 
ots abrovs érotnoev Kal du€ragev 6 Meds, but others tv rept 76 mpOrov 
arepewpa (these are the planets whose place is the first heaven 
below the azAavijs ofaipa) fell through lust. They are the angels 
dv dd€a1 od puxpai, xxv. (Otto, p. 136). Here there is a clear refer- 
ence to Jude. 


folycarp. 


Phil. address. "EXeos ipiv Kat eipyvy rAnOvvOein, cf. Jude 2. 

Phil. iii, 2, oixodopetobat cis tiv dSodcicav tiv wictw, cf. Jude 
3, 20; only here do we find the figure of building on or into the 
faith. 

Phil. x., “mansuetudinem Domini alterutri praestolantes.” The 
Greek text may have been 76 é\eos rod Kupiov édAjAors Tpogdexsp.ev01, 
thus we should get the right word for praestolantes, cf. Jude 21; see, 
however, the notes of Lightfoot and Zahn. 

hil. xi. 4, “sed sicut passibilia membra et errantia eos reuocate, 
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ut omnium uestrum corpus saluetis. Hoc enim agentes uos ipsos 
aedificatis.” The same two thoughts are found in juxtaposition in 
Jude 20, 23. 


Martyrium Polycarpi. 
xxi., in doxology, ddfa, Ty, peyadwovvy, cf. Jude 25. 


Second Epistle of Clement. 


XVi. 2, peradnyopela. Tod éd€ous “Incod, cf. Jude 21. 


Flermas. 


Sim. V. 7. 2, patvey THY odpKa, cf. Jude 8. 


Clement of Rome. 


Xx. 12, © % Od€a Kal H peyadwodry. 

Ixv. 2, d0£a, Tiny, Kpdtos, peyadwovvy. 

Both these phrases occur in doxologies and may be liturgical. 
Sir. xviii. 5 has kparos peyadwovvys avtod tis eLapiOunoerar, but it 
is still possible that the form is suggested by Jude 25. 


Barnabas. 


i1,-1O, dxpiBever ar otv ddetAopev, ergot, mept THs cwrTnplas Huo, 
iva Aa) 0 Tovnpos mapelodvow mAdvns Toujoas ev ypiv exo pevOovnoy 
pas dxd Ths Cons jay, cf. Jude 3, 4. Tapetadvors does not occur 
in the Greek Bible; rapecodvvw is found only in Jude. It is just 
possible that Barnabas was thinking of Jude. 

There can be little doubt that Athenagoras knew Jude, and the 
references to Polycarp will bear some weight. Above that time it 
must be allowed that the evidence is scanty and shadowy. There 
is less to produce than in the case of 2 Peter, but Jude is less 
interesting and much shorter. The testimony of Athenagoras is 
sufficient to carry back the date of Jude as high as the early years 
of the second century; if we accept the witness of Polycarp we 
must proceed still further, and there is nothing to prevent us from 
ascribing the Epistle even to the first century. 

The most*serious points in the case against Jude are the omis- 
sion of the Epistle by the editors of the Peshito, and the fact that 
its authenticity was doubted in the time of Origen. It is possible 
that the omission and the doubt are connected, and that both may 
be accounted for by the same reason, namely, the use made in the 
Epistle of apocryphal writings. Certainly this was one reason for 
its rejection, as we learn from Jerome and Didymus, and it may 
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very well have been the only one. We may consider this point in 
some little detail. 

It has been maintained by Hofmann, Weisse, Volkmar, and 
others that Loch did not exist, at any rate in its complete form, 
before the beginning of the second century 4.p., and this contention 
has formed one of the main grounds for ascribing a still later date to 
the Epistle of Jude. Mr. Charles, however, in his admirable edition, 
explains and justifies the conclusion that of the six elements which may 
be distinguished in Zyvoch, not one is later than the Christian era. 

Linoch was used by the author of the Assumption of Moses, 
writing about the time of the Christian era, in the Book of Jubilees 
(before 70 A.D.), in the Apocalypse of Baruch (not long after 70 AD.) 
in 4 Ezra (between 81 and 96 a.p.), and in the Zestaments of the 
Twelve Patriarchs. It was known also to many of the writers of 
the New Testament. Mr. Charles gives a list of passages which 
attest this fact. They abound in the Apocalypse, but they are to be 
discovered also in the Pauline Epistles, 1 and 2 Peter, Hebrews, 
Acts, and even the Gospels. 

Barnabas cites Loch three times, twice as scripture; and the 
book was used also by Justin Martyr, Athenagoras, Tertullian, and 
Clement. Irenaeus also knew Zxoch, but it is to be noticed that 
on the crucial point he refuses to follow its teaching. The reason 
why the angels sinned, he tells us, must be left to God (ii. 28. 7). 
They sinned before they fell to earth (iv. 16. 2); hence lust was the 
consequence and punishment, not the cause of their fall. Origen 
doubted the inspiration of the book, but does not absolutely reject 
it; he was attracted towards it by its promise of mysteries, but 
he believed that the angels fell through pride. Somewhat later 
Anatolius of Laodicea (bishop in 269 ; Eus. H. L. vii. 32. 19) refers 
to Loch for an astronomical point. From this time the book fell 
into disrepute. Chrysostom treated the account therein given of 
the fall of the angels as blasphemy (Hom. in Gen. vi. 1). Jerome 
called Enoch apocryphal. Augustine pronounced strongly against it 
on the ground of its angelology (de C7u. dei, xv. 23. 4), and Photius 
blames Clement of Alexandria in very severe terms for adopting its 
account of the angelic sin (Cod. cix.). 

In short, at the time when Barnabas wrote, Enoch was held 
to be an inspired book; it retained this reputation more or less 
throughout the second century, and from that date onwards was 
more or less emphatically condemned. And the ground of con- 
demnation was its attribution of carnal lust to heavenly beings. 

More than one inference may be drawn from these facts. It is 
certain that the authors of 2 Peter and of Jude would hold much 
the same opinion of Loch ; both would regard the book with high 
respect. Hence it is impossible to fix the relative dates of the two 
Epistles by that dpokryphenscheu, or comparative reserve in the use 
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of Apocrypha, which some German scholars detect in 2 Peter. 
Indeed, if it could be admitted that the later of the two was likely 
to be more discreet in his use of Lvoch, the fact would tell in 
favour of the priority of 2 Peter, who may be thought to adopt the 
objectionable interpretation of Gen. vi. while Jude rather avoids it 
(see notes on the respective passages). 

Again, the offence of Jude was not so much that he made use of 
Enoch, as that he actually quoted the book by name. Some, like 
Tertullian, would regard this fact as canonising Loch; others, 
again, would regard it as condemning Jude. There must have been 
many men of authority even in the second century who took the 
latter view. For the Enochian account of the fall of the angels was 
not only repulsive to devout minds, but lent itself with great facility 
to more than one of the Gnostic systems. 

Here we may find a very probable reason for the rejection of 
Jude by the editors of the Peshito. It is precisely in Syria, where 
the extravagances of Jewish angelology were most familiar, that we 
should expect to find the strongest reaction against them. (On the 
subject of noch see especially Mr. Charles’ edition, and Schurer, 
Flistory of the Jewish People in the Time of Christ, Eng. trans., 
references in Index). 

Jude’s use of the Assumption of Moses also gave great offence, 
as we see from Didymus, not because of the source of what he says 
about the archangel, but because of its nature. 

Finally, it may be said that the use of Jewish apocalypses forms 
a bond of relationship between 1 and 2 Peter and Jude. All three 
employ them in much the same way, a way that is different from 
that in which they are employed in other books of the New Testa- 
ment, in order to give concrete details of our Lord’s ministrations in 
the world of spirits, or of the history of the angels. If we compare 
their utterances with what we know from other sources of Jewish 
speculations on topics of this nature, we shall see that all three 
exercise great reserve. Jude goes slightly further than the other 
two, but there is no considerable difference. This feature may be 
taken as an indication that all three documents belong to nearly 
the same date, that the authors of all three were Jews who still bore 
legible traits of their Jewish education, yet at the same time ex- 


hibited that delicacy of spiritual perception which distinguishes the 
Church from ,the sectarians, 


§ 2. VOCABULARY AND STYLE. 
The words peculiar to Jude are dzodupiew, darraioros!, yoyyvo- 


ysl, detypa, eedéyxew (v./. in ver. 15)1, éraywvilerbat, exadppicew, 
iny lal 
Heupimorpos, rapeodvew, tAaVATYS, oTlAds, POworwptvds, puvotkds. 
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The words marked (*) are found in one or other of the Greek 
versions of the Old Testament. “Amraioros occurs only once in 
the LXX., 3 Macc. vi. 39. YToyyvoryjs, in Sym. Prov. xxvi. 22; 
Isa. xxix. 24; Theod. Prov. xxvi. 20, but not in the LXX., though 
yoyyvlew, yoyyvopes, yoyyvorts are there found. TAavyjrns is found 
Hos. ix. 17 in the sense of “wanderers,” but is not used in the 
Greek Bible of “ wandering stars.” 

The use of the Old Testament in Jude is very similar to that in 
2 Peter. Biblical words are used, and the facts of the ancient 
history are known, but there is no direct quotation. Dr. Chase 
goes too far when he says that the writer is steeped in the language 
of the LXX. Of the phrases which he cites, éuzaikrys is borrowed 
from 2 Peter, Gavpdlew mpdowra and Aadety irépoyxa are probably 
taken from the Assumption of Moses, and évurvidfecOat is used 
without the accusative évizvior. 

Many of Jude’s phrases have a poetic ring about them, éra¢gpi- 
few, ods, pOworwpwés, kvuata aypia, mpoxeobar Setypa, Sdixyny 
tréxew. In this also he bears resemblance to 2 Peter. 

He is, however, more correct. Thus he has ovovdnv roveto Oa, 
ver. 3, for the vulgar orovdyv ropecdépew, 2 Pet. i. 5. The intro- 
ductory vers. 3, 4 are well written; this is true also of vers. 11 
and 13, and of the concluding passage vers. 20-25, which is finely 
expressed. He corrects and simplifies 2 Peter in vers. 10 and 17, 
drops his awkward Hebraisms in vers. 10 and 18, and does not 
needlessly repeat words ; the only striking instances of repetition 
are those of xara ras éribuplas airdv ropevdpevor, vers. 16, 18, and 
of doeBrjs, vers. 15, 18. Ver. 11 is sufficient to show how greatly 
superior he is to 2 Peter in command of language. 

The éppwévor Adyou which Origen admired are to be looked for 
mainly in the denunciatory passage, where the style is affected by 
the model of 2 Peter. But Jude’s own writing is strong, dignified, 
and sonorous. 

The style and tone of the Epistle set before us a stern and 
unbending nature. .There is no pathos in Jude, and he inclines 
always to a harsh view. See Introduction to 2 Peter, p. 221 sq. 
There is severity approaching to rigour in vers. 3, 22, 23. In this 
point 2 Peter bears a close resemblance to 1 Peter, but is very 
different from Jude. 

Lastly, attention must again be drawn to the use of Pauline 
phraseology. In Jude’s vocabulary dytos means “a Christian,” and, 
whether accidentally or not, the word does not carry this significance 
in either 1 or 2 Peter. KAnrés belongs to the same family, and the 
phrase used in ver. 19, Puxexol, rvedpa py Exovres, is strongly Pauline. 
Peter could hardly have used veda éxew in this sense, of men who 
are guided by the indwelling of the Holy Spirit, and yuxtxos, carnal, 
is wholly incompatible with the Petrine use of yxy. Jude does not 
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employ the other crucial words dékavos or dixaroovvy, and we are 
therefore unable to say what signification he attached to them. 
But if Sis droPavdévra, ver. 12, means “‘ dead first in trespasses and sins, 
and afterwards in apostasy,” we have here another Pauline thought. 

We must suppose either that a Petrine Epistle was recast by a 
friend of St. Paul’s, or that a Pauline Epistle was adapted by a 
disciple of St. Peter’s, The former seems much the easier of the 
two alternatives. 


§ 3. INDICATIONS OF DATE IN JUDE. 


Till recently it was held by many scholars that the Book of 
Enoch did not exist before the time of Barcochba. This opinion 
has now been generally abandoned, and with it disappears one 
strong argument for the late date of the Epistle. 

Pfleiderer and others maintained that the false teachers de- 
nounced in Jude were the Carpocratians. If this were true, we 
should be obliged to place the Epistle somewhere about the middle 
of the second century. But it is not really a tenable view. 

As to the date of Carpocratianism we only know that the sect 
was in existence before the time of Hegesippus (Eus. H. Z. iv. 22. 5) 
and of Irenaeus (1. 25, ii. 31-34). Carpocrates is said to have in- 
sisted on the unity of God, but to have taught that the world was 
made by evil angels. According to this statement of Irenaeus he 
was therefore a dualist, like all the Gnostics. It is possible, how- 
ever, that Irenaeus did not rightly apprehend the precise form of 
his teaching on this point. At any rate the doctrine of his son, 
Epiphanes, was quite different. Epiphanes based his moral system 
on the state of nature, which is divine, yet neither chaste nor 
honest. ‘*God,” he said, ‘‘ made the vines in common for all men ; 
they reject neither the sparrow nor the thief.” The same rule 
applies to difference of sex. In all things the divine justice is 
kowwvia wet iodrytos. Human law violates this natural equality of 
right, makes the thief, and makes the adulterer. Nature is divine, 
but law is devilish. In the fragments from the work of Epiphanes 
on Justice, preserved by Clement of Alexandria (Stvom. ili. 2), we 
are not told expressly who was supposed to be the author of law, 
but it was probably the adversary, the Devil. Our Lord taught us 
that we are tg,“‘free ourselves from the adversary” (Luke xii. 58). 
This is to be done by breaking all his rules, and completing the 
cycle of experience which he forbids. Those who have not attained 
in this way to perfect emancipation must return again to life in 
other bodies till they have found freedom (Iren. i. 25. 4). 

It is not difficult to reconcile Epiphanes and Carpocrates, and it 
may probably be true that the Carpocratian dualism opposed not 
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God and Nature, but Nature and Law. But Irenaeus tells us that 
according to Carpocrates the world itself was created by evil beings ; 
and, though this may be a misconception, it is the view current 
among the Christian writers against Gnosticism, and would be that 
of ance himself, if he lived at the time when this heresy was at 
work. 

Some of the Gnostics did not desire to separate wholly from the 
Church, but this can hardly have been the case with the Carpo- 
cratians. 

Whatever view we take of this extravagant sect, it is impossible 
to suppose that Jude had actually seen or heard of them. Carpo- 
cratianism was built on Stoicism (Gv xard vow) and on the 
Republic of Plato, but Jude says not one word about philosophy. 
The sect practised magic to show that they were masters over the 
evil spirits, believed in the transmigration of souls, possessed 
pictures or statues of Christ and the philosophers, which they 
crowned, or, in other words, worshipped, with equal honour. Some 
of them marked themselves with a brand on the right ear. They 
have nothing whatever in common with the men denounced by 
Jude except Antinomianism, and to find this error at work we 
have no need to look beyond the apostolic times. 

Julicher, however, is still unwilling to admit this. The oppo- 
nents denounced by Jude, he says (Zvnlettung, i. 180), “are not 
simply vicious and characterless Christians, who had perhaps fallen 
away in the persecution (Jude 4, 16), or even Jewish revolutionaries, 
but Antinomian Gnostics.” They are Gnostics because they call the 
catholics “ psychic” (ver. 19), regard the God of the Old Testament 
and His angels either as evil or as far inferior to the true God 
(vers. 8, 1c), treat the violation of the Decalogue as a duty, and even 
practise unnatural vices (vers. 8, 23). Hence we must regard them 
as Carpocratians, or as Archontics, or as “a school of Gnostics 
which afterwards disappeared.” 

Every word of this reasoning is disputable in the highest degree. 
But there is a sense in which we may accept the last of Jiilicher’s 
alternative conclusions. These people may be called Gnostics, at 
the cost of a slight anachronism, in so far as they set reason (or the 
inner light) against Scripture, and “they afterwards disappeared” in 
this sense, that these early Antinomian movements, which had in 
themselves no principle except a gross misconception of Pauline 
freedom, were finally lost in the developed Gnosticism of the second 
century. 

Julicher maintains, further, that the author of Jude is shown to be 
aman of late date by his stiff orthodoxy (vers. 3, 20), by his allusion to 
the time of the apostles as quite past (ver. 17), by his quotation of a 
Christian saying as written long ago (ver. 4), by his use of apocrypha, 
which is not in the apostolic manner. The general conclusion at 
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which he arrives is that Jude must have been written before 18¢ 
(on the ground of the external attestation), that we cannot fix the 
exact date between 100 and 180, but that it must have been rather 
early than late between these two limits, because the author evi- 
dently regards this outbreak of Gnostic godlessness as a new thing. 

Here again every point is highly disputable. Jude’s use of 
apocrypha is certainly not later than that of Barnabas, and one of 
the reasons for which Harnack and others place 2 Peter after Jude 
is that the latter employs apocrypha more courageously, that is to 
say, more in the primitive manner, than the former. Again, ver. 17 
need not be understood to imply that the apostolic age was quite 
past. Jude tells us that he himself was not an apostle; and this 
counts in his favour, for Tertullian gives him the title, and a second 
century forger would probably have done the same. The writer of 
this Epistle knew that the brother of James was not one of the 
Twelve. For the rest he bids his disciples ‘‘ remember the words 
spoken before by the apostles” (ver.-17). In 2 Peter the apostles 
appear as still active. From the words of Jude we may infer one 
of two things, either that they (or some of them) were dead, or that 
they were dispersed in such a way that their voice could not at the 
time be heard by those to whom the Epistle was directed. The 
latter supposition, as Dr. Chase thinks, will quite satisfy the require- 
ments of the expression. Indeed it is hard to believe that a writer, 
who claimed to be the brother of James, yet was clever enough not 
to pretend to be an apostle, would betray himself by any very gross 
anachronism. Again, there is no reason for thinking that the words 
ot mdAat mpoyeypapévot, in ver. 4, refer to a Christian document ; if 
there were, there would be strong grounds for holding, with Spitta 
and Zahn, that 2 Peter is the document in question. This Jilicher 
would not allow, and his Christian document is a mere fiction of 
the imagination. As to Jude’s orthodoxy, the same objective con- 
ception of “the faith” is found elsewhere in the New Testament, 
even in the Pauline Epistles (Gal. i. 23, vi. 10; Rom. x. 8); and, 
though Jude’s language is stern, his belief in the exclusiveness of 
the Christian creed is readily illustrated (Acts iv. 12; John iii. 18; 
Matt. iii. 12; Apoc. xxi. 8; Rom. x. 9; 1 Cor. xvi. 225_Eph.ne 3: 
Heb. x. 29). 

Dr. Zahn (Lindeitung, ii. 83) infers from ver. 5 that Jerusalem 
had been destroyed at the time when Jude wrote; but this meaning 
can hardly be extracted from the passage. There is no allusion to 
persecution ; at the time when the Epistle was written it is probable 
that none had occurred. Very little can be gathered as to the 
organisation of the Church. The writer clearly regards himself as 
responsible for the oversight of a group of communities; and as in 
2 Peter, the dda1 are probably the presbyters who have xupidrys: 
the same officials seem to be alluded to in the phrase rowpatvovres 
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éavtovs. This is the same state of things that we find in the Petrine 
Epistles, and it may be said with great confidence that, if Jude had 
been writing in the midst of the Gnostic controversy, he would 
certainly have said more about the position of the clergy. The 
adversaries whom he denounces are the same who appear in 
2 Peter, and enough has been said about them in the Introduction 
to that Epistle. 

Some help towards fixing the date would be gained, if we could 
settle the precise relationship of Jude to our Lord. Clement of 
Alexandria, following the very ancient tradition embodied in the 
Protevangelium of James, regarded him as the son of Joseph by a 
previous marriage (Adumb. in Ep. Judae ad initium). If we accept 
this view Jude was older than Christ, though possibly not by many 
years, as he is named last or last but one of the brethren. And 
this view is commended not only by the peculiar form of Jude’s 
address,—he seems to shrink from calling himself the Lord’s brother, 
—but by the fact that the brethren on more than one occasion 
appear to have claimed a certain right to interfere with our Lord’s 
freedom of action (Matt. xii. 46; John vii. 3; indeed all the 
passages where the Lord’s brethren are mentioned in the Gospels 
are most readily understood in the same way). But if this is so, 
and if Jude was born some six or seven years at least before the 
Christian era, we could not safely date the Epistle after 65 A.D. or 
thereabouts. Those who, while accepting the Epistle as authentic, 
would yet place it about 80 or go A.D., must face this as well as 
other difficulties. 

Dismissing the theory that the Epistle is the work of a forger, 
we find the posterior limit of time in the probable duration of 
Jude’s active powers. ‘The anterior limit is given by 2 Peter. But 
there still remains a question as to the interval of time that may be 
supposed to have elapsed between the two Epistles. 

It is not at all likely that this interval was considerable. In the 
first place, the circumstances which called forth the two Epistles 
are in all substantial features identical. But Antinomianism, or 
anarchism, is perpetually changing its shape. Even in its em- 
bryonic stage it is never the same for two moments together. We 
need only turn to the life of Luther, and read again the well-known 
history of his dealings with Carlstadt and Munzer for an illustration. 
Before very long this void and formless anarchy takes shape, 
enunciates definite propositions, forms a school or conventicle. 
But neither St. Peter nor St. Jude mentions any distinct persons, or 
facts, or doctrines. They do not give so many details about the 
errors which they denounce as Colossians, or the Pastoral Epistles, 
or the Apocalypse. It is quite certain that they would have done 
so, if it had been in their power. If they are vague, it is for the 
obvious reason that they are obliged to be vague. They deal with 
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this new heresy just as 1 Peter deals with persecution. There is 
as yet nothing very definite to lay hold of; the peril is inchoate, 
and their warning is like an alarm in the night; it is only known 
that there is an enemy. In five or ten years’ time this state of 
things must have undergone a material change. Again, it 1s 
exceedingly difficult to believe that these moral disorders endured 
after the outbreak of the Neronian persecution : 


‘*Hi motus animorum atque haec certamina tanta 
Sanguinis exigui iactu compressa quiescunt.” 


Nor, again, is it easy to understand how St. Jude came to make so 
free and yet unacknowledged a use of 2 Peter after a lapse of time. 
Can we think that the previous Epistle had been forgotten, that by 
some miracle precisely the same state of things had recurred, that 
Jude happened to possess a copy of 2 Peter, and adapted it to his 
purpose without saying what he had done? This is not a plausible 
hypothesis. 

The same difficulty recurs whichever Epistle we put first, and 
it is greatly aggravated if we regard both as forgeries. Between 
such forgeries we could hardly allow a smaller interval than thirty 
years. But if we are to date Jude about 125-130 and 2 Peter 
about 155-160, how did the latter succeed in imposing upon the 
learned Clement ? 

By far the easiest and most probable explanation of the facts 
is that which has already been propounded, that the errors denounced 
in both Epistles took their origin from Corinth, that the disorder 
was spreading, that St. Peter took alarm and wrote his Second 
Epistle, sending a copy to St. Jude with a warning of the urgency 
of the danger, and that St. Jude at once issued a similar letter 
to the Churches in which he was personally interested. In fact, 
both Epistles may be samples of a circular that was addressed to 
many groups of Churches at the same time. In this way we get 
a perfectly natural explanation of Jude 3, a most significant verse. 
The writer had evidently received a sudden alarm, which had 
obliged him to write one thing when he was purposing to write 
quite another. The évayxy arose from the arrival of 2 Peter. 

Thus also we find an intelligible explanation of the resemblance 
and of the difference between the two Epistles. In the second 
century a number of bishops sent round a circular against Mon- 
tanism (Eus: /7. Z. vy. 19), signed with their names. So the 
apostles in the early years of the Church sent round a circular 
in the matter of the circumcision dispute. Why should not the 
Corinthian disorders have called forth a similar manifesto? There 
may have been an apostolic meeting on the subject, or, if for any 
reason a meeting was not possible, a model epistle might be cir- 
culated, which each apostle or apostolic man would be at liberty 
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to modify, within reasonable limits, according to his personal 
inclination. This is certainly what would be done now, and 
common sense would dictate a very similar course at all times. 

Thus we may conclude that Jude is practically contem por- 
aneous with 2 Peter. Nor can the difference of tense between 
the wapeedvoay of the one and the écovrar Wevdodddcxadou of 
the other be taken as a serious objection to this view. It is the 
nature of Jude to put things more forcibly. But the two Epistles 
were addressed to different Churches, and the danger which was 
imminent in one place may have been present in another. 


§ 4. AUTHORSHIP OF THE EPISTLE. WHERE, AND TO 
WHOM WAS IT WRITTEN ? 


In the Address the author styles himself “Jude, the slave of 
Jesus Christ, but brother of James.” “Slave of Jesus Christ” 
means “faithful Christian,” or “labourer in the Lord’s vineyard ” 
(see note); the second qualification marks him out as brother of 
that James who appears in Acts xv. xxi. as president of the Church 
at Jerusalem, who is called ‘‘the Lord’s brother” by St. Paul, Gal. 
i. 19, and is commonly regarded as the author of the Epistle of 
James. 

We may identify him with that Jude or Judas of whom we read 
in the Gospels as one of the Lord’s Brethren. The list, as given 
by Matt. xii. 55, is James, and Joseph (uv. Joses), and Simon, 
and Judas; as given by Mark vi. 3, James, and Joses, and Judas, 
and Simon. Both evangelists tell us that there were also sisters, 
and place Judas last, or last but one; and as the order which they 
follow is not an order of honour, for Joseph or Joses is unknown, 
we may probably infer that Jude was third or fourth of the sons in 
respect of age. What was the position of the daughters in the 
family sequence we cannot ascertain. 

Jude is first expressly called “brother of the Lord” by Hege- 
sippus, and it is probable that neither he nor James used this title 
themselves. But it was freely given to them by the Church, as we 
see from 1 Cor. ix. 5. From this passage we gather also two 
important facts, that the brethren were well known in Corinth, a 
Gentile city, and that more than one of them were married. 
Hegesippus tells us that two grandsons of Jude were brought 
before Domitian, the authorities having taken alarm at their claim 
of descent from David, and of relationship to Christ; but that 
when they had showed their horny hands, described the little 
farm which they held in common, and explained that the kingdom 
which they looked for was not of this world, they were scornfully 
dismissed (Eus. 4. £. iii. 20). Hegesippus further related that 
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both these descendants of Jude lived on into the reign of Trajan, 
and seems clearly to imply that they were old men when they died 
(Eus. H. £. iii. 32. 5). Beyond this we have no knowledge of Jude, 
except what we can gather from the Epistle itself. 

It is perhaps possible to draw an important inference from this 
narrative. If these grandsons of Jude were middle-aged men in 
the time of Domitian, and old men in the time of Trajan, when 
was Jude himself born? Suppose that the grandson died in 
105 A.D., about the middle of Trajan’s reign, at the age of 7o. He 
would have been born in 35 A.D.; his father could hardly have 
been born after 13 A.D., or his grandfather after 9 B.c. On the other 
hand, if we suppose Jude to have been one of the younger children 
of Joseph and Mary, he can hardly have been born before 1 a.D. ; 
his son hardly before 24 A.D.,-or his grandson before 47 a.D. In 
this case the elder grandson would only have been 70 in the year 
of Trajan’s death, and there would have been nothing surprising, 
if he or his younger brother had lived on well into the reign of 
Hadrian. If, then, we may regard the narrative of Hegesippus as 
based on fact, the natural conclusion seems to be that Jude was older 
than our Lord,—in other words, that he was the son of Joseph by 
an earlier marriage. Further, Hegesippus clearly believed that 
Jude himself was no longer alive in the reign of Domitian, who 
assumed the purple in 81 a.D. When Jude died we do not know, 
but, if he was born nine or ten years before the Christian era, we 
can hardly suppose that he retained the full enjoyment of his 
faculties much after 65 a.D. For further information on the com- 
plicated problems involved in the term “Brethren of the Lord,” 
the reader must be referred to Bishop Lightfoot’s well-known 
Excursus, or to the article in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible. 

It is probable, as has been already said, that Jude did not call 
himself ‘Brother of the Lord.” But, then, why does he call himself 
“Brother of James”? James was the special patron of the Jewish 
Christians. Now, the Epistle of Jude is not Jewish in any special 
sense, either in language or in thought, nor is there any reason for 
imagining that the Churches to which it was addressed were com- 
posed, to any marked extent, of Jewish converts. The writer, 
therefore, can hardly have intended to conciliate his readers by 
putting himself, as it were, under the wing of his great brother. 
Those to whom the letter was sent must have known perfectly well 
who he wasy and what was his authority. The true explanation 
is probably that suggested long ago by Clement of Alexandria. 
Though Jude was not in the habit of calling himself “ Brother 
of the Lord,” he knew that others were, and he deprecates this 
usage. “I am Jude,” he says, in effect, ‘whom you call brother 
of Christ. Call me slave of Christ, du¢ brother of James.” 
“Brother of the Lord” was not an official designation, and, if 
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used by Jude himself, might seem to imply a claim to an authority 
above that of an apostle. There is no affectation of humility in 
its avoidance. 

Most of the commentators, whether they regard the Epistle as 
genuine or not, would accept the foregoing explanation of - the 
Address. ‘There have, however, been other opinions. 

Keil and others thought that the writer might be Jude the 
Apostle. “Tovdas “Taxi ov, Luke vi. 16; Acts i. 13, may possibly 
mean “Judas the brother of James” (Blass, p. 95); and it is 
conceivable that if “James, the son of Alphaeus,” was the same 
person as “James, the Lord’s brother,” his younger and less 
distinguished brother might be known as “‘ James’ Jude.” But this 
identification is extremely doubtful ; and if in St. Luke’s list of the 
apostles we must translate “IdkwBov “AAdaiov, “James, son of 
Alphaeus,” it is almost or quite certain that “Iovdas "IaxéBov must 
mean ‘Jude, son of James.” Further, it cannot be shown that 
any of the Lord’s brethren, even James, was reckoned among the 
Twelve. Again, the author of our Epistle does not call himself an 
apostle in the Address, and appears clearly to imply in ver. 17 that 
he was not one. Tertullian, indeed, calls him so (see above, p. 307), 
and he is so called also in the Latin translation of Origen’s works, 
but not in Origen’s Greek text, and not by Clement. 

Grotius conjectured that 2 Peter was written by Symeon the 
second, and Jude by that Judas who, according to Eusebius, was 
fifteenth and last of the Jewish line of bishops of Jerusalem. 
Before anyone can adopt this view he must persuade himself 
either that the words ddeAdds 6é *IaxdBov are an interpolation, or 
that they form a standing title borne by all the successors of James 
in his episcopal chair; and no reason can be given in support of 
either alternative. It may be noticed, however, in passing, that this 
Judas, the fifteenth bishop of Jerusalem, is probably a real person- 
age, It is true that the list of bishops given by Eusebius (Z £. 
iv. 5. 3) seems to have been unknown to Hegesippus, who says that 
Symeon, son of Clopas, the second bishop, lived to a great age, 
and suffered martyrdom in the reign of Trajan (Eus. Hi, #, iti. 11, 
32. 1). But in the Codex Marcianus there is a note which professes 
to be derived from the fifth book of the Wypotyposes of Clement, 
and gives the places of sepulture of certain apostles and apostolic 
men (the text will be found in Zahn, Forschungen, ili. 70). Here 
we read “Simon Cleophas, qui et Judas, post Jacobum episcopus, 
cxx annorum crucifixus est in Jerusalem Traiano mandante.” It 
seems clear that Clement had combined the statement of Hegesippus 
with another that made Judas bishop in Trajan’s time. Hence we 
may infer that the ¢yypada from which Eusebius drew his list of 
bishops were older than 200 A.D, 

The conjecture of Grotius has been recently revived with some 
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modification by Jiilicher (quoted by Harnack, Chronologie, p. 467), 
who thought at one time that Judas was probably the real name of 
the author of the Epistle, and that “brother of James” meant 
nothing more than bishop. But in his Lindedtung (1901, 1. p. 182) 
Jiilicher has abandoned this view, and now thinks it most probable 
“that the author belonged by birth to that circle in which the 
memory of James was held in special honour; that he did not 
venture to foist his wellmeant work on James himself, but con- 
tented himself with a member of his family. Perhaps Judas lived 
on after his brother, down to a time at which none of the apostles 
of the Lord survived in Palestine, and therefore could most easily 
be selected out of the men of the first generation as the announcer 
of the appearance of the prophesied abominations.” But there is, as 
we have seen, some reason for thinking that Jude did not long 
outlive James. 

Dr. Harnack thinks (Chronologie, p. .468) that the author was 
possibly named Judas, and that the words adeAdds dé “IaxéBov were 
inserted in the Address at some date between 150 and 180 A.D. “in 
order to set this unknown Judas back into the apostolic time, and 
to secure respect for his piece, which, in days when Gnosticism 
flourished, must have appeared especially valuable.” He was not 
the Bishop of Jerusalem, “for it is difficult, if not impossible, to 
suppose that such Jewish-Christian bishops gave anything to the 
Church at large.” A bishop, though circumcised, may have been 
an eminent man, but the Epistle is certainly not what we should 
expect to have been written by an author of pronouncedly Jewish 
tendencies. Harnack’s theory, however, would require us to believe 
that the Address was falsified in a very glaring way within the life- 
time of Clement of Alexandria. 

All these theories rest upon the presupposition that Jude must 
have been written in the second century, because it is directed 
against Gnosticism, and have no value for those who hold the 
opposite belief. ‘The sum of the matter is that, if Jude belongs to 
Gnostic times, we know nothing whatever about the author, except 
that he was not what he calls himself. 

The place of composition is unknown. Egypt or specially 
Alexandria, Palestine or specially Jerusalem, have been suggested. 
There is no reason whatever for selecting Alexandria, beyond the 
fact that the Epistle was known to Clement and Origen, who 
collected boaks from every quarter. Of any specially Egyptian or 
Alexandrine ideas it exhibits not the faintest trace. The other 
locality seems equally improbable. The death of James occurred 
probably in 62 A.D., and Jude, if he took any active part in the 
affairs of the Church, can hardly have lived in Jerusalem before this 
date. Even after his great brother’s martyrdom he was not Bishop 
of Jerusalem, and can scarcely have had a fixed abode in the sacred 
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city. Nor should we be inclined to look for him in one of the 
smaller towns of Palestine. The brethren of the Lord were known 
to the Galatians and to the Corinthians. Who can say where they 
were not known, what places they had visited, or where they were 
usually to be found? We need not suppose that they stuck like 
limpets to the rock of Zion. Such little information as we possess 
gives quite a different idea. 

Again, as to the Churches to which the Epistle was directed, we 
are left absolutely to conjecture. The only points which give us 
any kind of hold are the similarity of Jude to 2 Peter, and the 
similarity of the evils denounced to those of the Corinthian Church. 
_ But what conclusion can be built upon this slender basis? Corinth 
was a seaport town within a short sail of many places. In a limited 
number of hours an Antinomian missionary would find himself at 
any harbour in the Eastern half of the Mediterranean, at Thessa- 
lonica, or on the Asiatic shore, or at Alexandria. People were 
constantly going to and fro. 

Dr. Chase thinks it probable that the Epistle was sent to the 
Syrian Antioch, and possibly to other Churches in that district. 
The reader will find his argument in Hastings’ Bible Dictionary. Dr. 
Chase relies chiefly upon three points: that the Christians addressed 
were mainly Gentiles, that they were men among whom St. Paul 
had worked, and that they had received oral instruction from the 
apostles generally, and, therefore, probably lived at no great distance 
from Jerusalem. We may say that no better conjecture can be 
proposed ; but even this is far from certain. It seems most probable 
that the Churches addressed were mainly Gentile, though this is dis- 
puted ; that they were acquainted with St. Paul’s form of teaching is 
most likely, but St. Paul had laboured in many places; they knew 
the apostles also, but how many of them or in what way is doubtful. 
For it is not necessary to understand éAeyov, in ver. 18, of oral 
instruction alone, and in any case we need not imagine that more 
than one or two of the Twelve had visited the district in question. 
But there is really no clear light. We might be tempted to infer 
from the resemblance between the two Epistles that the Churches 
addressed in 2 Peter and in Jude lay in proximity to one another ; 
but even this is perilous. Jude may have been addressed to almost 
any community in which Greek was spoken. The two Epistles 
must have been written at nearly the same time, but they may have 
been sent in very different directions. ; 

As to the personal characteristics of Jude something has already 
been said, and what little remains will be found in the notes. 
Compared with 2 Peter he exhibits a certain hastiness and tendency 
to take things at their worst, compared with either 1 or 2 Peter a 
certain hardness. No document in the New Testament is so 
exquisitely tender and pastoral as the First Epistle of St. Peter, and 
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even in the Second Epistle, in the midst of the anger and indigna- 
tion so naturally excited by the cruel wickedness of the false 
teachers, there are still beautiful phrases, steeped in sympathy and 
fatherly affection. Jude is undoubtedly stern and unbending. On 
the other hand, Jude is in closer intellectual sympathy with St. Paul. 
St. Peter commends the Apostle of the Gentiles in high terms, yet 
with qualifications. St. Jude speaks Pauline language, and inclines 
towards the Pauline mysticism, though to what extent it is impos- 
sible to say. The notable word yWwyixés is used also by his brother 
James in the same sense, and, though it belongs to the Pauline 
psychology, in which yvx7 was sharply distinguished from zvedma or 
vous, does not necessarily involve the Pauline conceptions of law or 
of justification. St. James was probably as mystical as St. Paul, 
yet he was a strong legalist. Like St. Paul, he held that whoever 
breaks one article of the law breaks the law as a whole (Jas. il. 10 ; 
Gal. ili. 10). This view (it was held also by the Stoics) is highly 
metaphysical or mystical, but it led the two apostles to very different 
conclusions, the one to the necessity of perfect obedience, the other 
to the idea of a righteousness which was not of law at all. It is 
possible that Jude also belonged to the same type of Pharisaic 
mysticism as his brother. But in any case his ideas and language 
differ noticeably from those of St. Peter. 

But here we touch upon a question which is unhappily among 
the obscurest of all the problems that surround the history of the 
early Church. Who can enumerate the countless modes in which 
the relation of law and gospel presented itself to the first believers ? 
Many writers content themselves with the rough and unintelligent 
distinction between Jewish and Gentile Christians, but this rests 
upon the mere accident of birth. The most Gentile of all teachers, 
St. Paul himself, was a Jew, and on either side there are endless 
shades and gradations. On the one extreme there are certain sects 
which we may call exclusively Jewish, or rather Oriental, but a 
Gentile Christian might be anything. Certainly there can be no 
greater error than that of using “Pauline” and “Gentile” as if 
these words were coextensive. 
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1. On the general form of Jude’s Address see notes on 1 Pet. i. 1 ; 
BaLetsist, and Introductions to 1 and 2 Pet., pp. 79, 219. Jude ae 
in common with 2 Peter, “Inood Xpiotod Sooo, a similarly general 
description of those to whom the Epistle is directed, the verb 
mAnOvvGein, and the word eipyvn, which, however, is here combined 
with éAeos and dydryn. If we suppose ‘that 2 Peter is here copying 
Jude, we must also suppose either that he went back to 1 Peter for 
part of his formula, or that (as Professor Harnack thinks) he forged 
both addresses, but adopted a simpler and more archaic form than 
that of Jude. But the easier inference is that Jude followed Peter ; 
indeed, this is a necessary conclusion, if it is allowed that Jude here 
uses Pauline phrases, 

Five personages of the name of Jude occur in apostolic or 
sub-apostolic times. (1) Judas Iscariot. (2) The Apostle “Iovdas 
*TaxéBov, Luke vi. 16; Acts i. 13; John xiv. 22; this “son of 
James” is commonly identified with Lebbaeus or Thaddaeus. (3) 
Judas, the Lord’s brother, brother also of James, Matt. xiii. 55 ; 
Mark vi. 3, where he is named last or last but one. (4) Judas 
Barsabbas, Acts xv. 22-33. (5) Judas, the last Jewish bishop of 
Jerusalem in the time of Hadrian, Eus. . £. iv. 5. 3. 

The author of our Epistle gives two descriptions of himself— 
(1) “Inood Xpicrod SodAos: (2) ddeAdos de “IaxwéBov. ‘The first does 
not mean that he was an apostle (see note on 2 Pet. i. 1), and 
ver. 17 is generally understood to mean that he did not so regard 
himself. His brother James also was not an apostle. The second 
identifies our Jude with the brother of the Lord. 

But why does he not call himself the brother of the Lord? 
Clement of Alexandria in his commentary, which still exists in a 
Latin version, answered the question thus—“ Judas, qui catholicam 
scripsit epistolam, frater filiorum Joseph exstans ualde religiosus et 
cum sciret propinquitatem domini, non tamen dicit se ipsum 
fratrem eius esse, sed quid dixit? /udas. seruus Jesu Christ, utpote 
domini, frater autem Jacobi.” Zahn (Linleitung, ii. p. 84) adopts 
this explanation, which is probably correct. ‘The sense is, “ Jude, 
the slave, I dare not say the brother, of Jesus Christ, but certainly 
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The description, “brother of James,” cannot have been needed 
as an introduction or recommendation, for the brethren of the Lord 
were all held in high esteem (Acts i. 14). Certainly Jude must 
have been well known to the people whom he is addressing. Nor 
can the description be taken to show that he is writing to Churches 
of Palestine or to Jewish Christians, by whom St. James was held 
in special honour. For, apart from the fact that St. James would 
not need his help, the brethren of the Lord were known to the 
Gentile Churches, for instance, to the Corinthians (1 Cor. ix. 5), 
and may quite possibly have visited and preached in Corinth. 

Tos év Och matpi... KAytois. “To the Called, which in 
God the Father are beloved and kept unto Jesus Christ.” The 
Father is our Father. KaAyrots is a substantive, as in Rom. i. 6; 
1 Cor. i. 24. The word is not used by Peter in either of his 
Epistles, and belongs to the Pauline vocabulary; the same thing is 
true of dy, ver. 3; Wvxexot and wvedua, ver. 19. “Ev can hardly 
mean “by,” for the preposition appears to be never used to denote 
the agent. Nor is it possible to translate ‘who in God are beloved 
by me and kept unto Jesus Christ,” because both participles must 
be referred to the same agent. Yet again, there is no instance of 
ev @cS being used in that general sense which belongs to év Kupiw 
or év Xpior@ in the Pauline Epistles (unless 1 Thess. 1. 1; 2 Thess. 
i. I are in point), and, even if there were, the sense required, ‘‘ who 
in God are beloved by God,” is not obtained without difficulty. 
But this seems to be the meaning. In ver. 21 St. Jude has éavrots 
év aydrn Ocod typyoare. St. Peter does not speak of the love of 
God, and here again we may possibly detect the same affinity 
between St. Paul and St. Jude that has already appeared in the 
word KAyrots. 

The variants tots eOveow tots év @ed and toils ev Ocd arpt 
yytacpévots have very little support. The latter was probably sug- 
gested by the embarrassment of the text ; the former shows that at 
an early date the recipients of the Epistle were thought to have been © 
Gentiles. 

The Epistle cannot have been meant for the Church at large. 
It is directed to some group of Churches in which St. Jude was 
personally interested, and called forth by definite and peculiar cir- 
cumstances, 

3. dyamytoi . . . moter. “Beloved, while I was giving all 
diligence t& write to you about our common salvation, I found it 
necessary to write to you exhorting you to do battle for the faith 
which was once for all delivered to the saints.” With zacav ozovdiv 
movovmevos Compare the language of 2 Pet. i. 5, 10, 15, ili. 14. These 
repeated phrases have caught St. Jude’s ear. 

eraywvifesOar is not used elsewhere in the New Testament ; the 
preposition merely strengthens the verb, but the simple dywvierOar 
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is as strong a word as could be found. For zapadodeioy cf. Acts 
XVi. 4; 1 Cor. xi. 2, xv. 3; 2 Pet. ii. 21; Spitta thinks that the use 
of the word here is suggested by this last passage. 

dyto. “The saints” is here another name for Christians, as in 
Acts ix. 13, 32, 41; Rom. xii. 13; Heb. vi. 10; Apoc. v. 8, but 
the word is not used as a substantive by Mark, Luke, John (in 
Gospel or Epistles), James, or Peter. See Hort, Christian Ecclesia, 
pp. 56, 57. “H ious, in defence of which men are to contend, is 
not trust or the inner light, but a body of doctrine, dogmatic and 
practical, which is given to them by authority, is fixed and unalter- 
able, and well known to all Christians. It is “your most holy 
faith,” ver. 20, a foundation on which the readers are to build 
themselves up. It combined intellectual and moral truth. See 
Sanday and Headlam on Rom.i.17. It had been attacked by men 
who turned the grace of our God into lasciviousness, that is to say, 
by Antinomians ; but these men were mockers, ver. 18, and, from 
the emphasis with which Jude introduces his quotation from Ezoch, 
ver. 14, we may presume that they mocked at the Parousia. 

Jude’s language about the Faith is highly dogmatic, highly 
orthodox, highly zealous. His tone is that of a bishop of the 
fourth century. The character may be differently estimated, but 
its appearance at this early date, before Montanism and before 
Gnosticism, is of great historical significance. Men who used such 
phrases believed passionately in a creed. 

Lachmann, and some of the older school of commentators, 
placed a comma after iptv, and took wepi ths Kowis jpov owrypias 
with ypdéyor: but recent scholars generally reject this unnatural 
punctuation. 

St. Jude says that he had been busy with, or intent upon, 
writing to his people zept t7s Kowns owrnpias, an ordinary pastoral 
Epistle dealing with general topics of instruction and exhortation, 
but found it necessary to change his'plan and utter this stirring cry 
to arms. Evidently he is referring to some definite and unexpected 
circumstance. News had been brought to him of the appearance 
of the false teachers; possibly he had just received 2 Peter; if so, 
we can understand the use which he makes of that Epistle. 

De Wette, Brickner, Spitta, Zahn think that the writing referred 
to by the ypdpew was not an ordinary Epistle, but a treatise of some 
considerable length; but the age was hardly one of treatises, and 
there is nothing in the text to support the idea. 

4, waperoéSucay ydp. “For certain men have crept in privily, 
who of old were appointed in scripture unto this doom.” Tap 
introduces the reason of dvayxnv éoxyov. For wapeacédvoav B has 
rapecedvnoay, a vulgar form; see Blass, p. 43. The aorist is here 
not distinguishable in sense from the perfect; as to the meaning 
of the compound verb, refer to note on wapeodye, 2 Pet. il. 1. 
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Ida is most naturally taken to mean in the Old Testament, in 
the many denunciations of false prophets. The word, however, 
does not always denote a long interval of time; hence Zahn and 
Spitta would render, “who were some time ago appointed in a 
writing for this doom,” and find here a direct reference to 2 Pet. 
ii. 3. But though the Greeks (more especially the poets; see 
references in Liddell and Scott) sometimes use wdAau in a loose 
colloquial way, just as we use “long ago” of things that happened 
quite recently, we must not give the word this sense without good 
reason. Jude could hardly have spoken of 2 Peter as written rdAau, 
unless he were looking back over a space of twenty or thirty years. 
Unless we are to suppose that the two Epistles were separated by 
such an interval as this, the explanation of Zahn and Spitta can 
hardly be adopted. 

Nevertheless we have here a reference to 2 Pet. ii. 3. As used 
by Jude, xpiua has no meaning, for he has entirely omitted to say 
what the doom is. The best explanation of this curious difficulty is 
that he was writing in haste, with 2 Peter fresh in his mind, and 
that his words are suggested by ols 76 kpiua exradar otk dpyet in the 
Petrine passage. If this be so, we have here one of the strongest 
proofs of the posteriority of Jude. 

Some support for this view may be found in the weakness of the 
various explanations which have been found for xpiwa. Wiesinger, 
Hofmann, Schott find the key in rapeoédvcay, they have wickedly 
crept in, and this is their judgment. But, we must answer, the 
creeping in is their sin, not their punishment. Zahn also (Zzn- 
leitung, 11. 80) goes back for his solution to the main verb; they 
have crept in, and their appearance is a judgment, not on them, but 
on the Church, inasmuch as it will lead to a sifting out of bad 
Christians from among the good. Cf. John ix. 39, «is xpipa eyo 
cis TOV Kdopov 7ADor, va ot pip BA€rovtes BAErwor, Kal ot BA€rovTes 
tupAot yevwvrat: the reader may refer to Westcott’s note upon this 
passage. But it seems evident that here the xpéua is one which 
hangs over the intruders themselves. Huther found the explanation 
of xpiua in the daréAeoev of ver. 5; but this verb stands much too 
far off, and does not directly apply to the evildoers in question ; 
further, if this had been the writer’s meaning, we should have 
expected ydp, not o¢ after izouvjoa. Spitta finds it in the words 
aoeBels . .». apvovuevor: their judgment is that they are impious 
and deny the Lord. But here again impiety and denial are sins, not 
sentences. It may be replied that sin may be regarded as its own 
punishment, but this idea certainly does not belong to Jude. Not 
one of these views is satisfactory. Each commentator destroys the 
opinion of others without establishing his own, and we are really 
driven to suppose that St. Jude, in his hurry, picked out St. Peter’s 
word without observing that it required an explanation. 
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xdpita. The grace is the ziotts, or the gospel (1 Pet. i. 10) ; it pro- 
mises a freedom which these impious men turn into lasciviousness. 

tov povoy Seomdtyy Kat Kupiov pay “Incody Xpiotév apvovpevor. 
Cf. 2 Pet. ii. 1, tov dyopdcavta airots Seorétnv dpvovpevor. St, 
Peter’s phrase is certainly the finer, and is probably the original ; 
it is marked by his favourite iambic rhythm; the dyopdcavra ex- 
plains and limits deordrnv, and here, as in other passages to be 
noticed as we proceed, Jude has a tendency to exaggerate and 
harden the thought of St. Peter. Tov pdvov deardrny is so strong a 
phrase that it has been regarded as impossible. Hence K LP and 
several other authorities, followed by the ¢extus receptus, insert Oedv 
after deoxdrnv: and many commentators, who do not accept this read- 
ing, yet translate in the same sense, “the only Master and our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” But this misrendering is needless. If Christ may be 
called Seordrys, He may also be called pdvos deorédrys in distinction 
not from the Father, but from all false masters. Cf. note on ver. 25. 

5. sropyjca. Cf 2 Pet. i. 12, bropiprvyjocev: i. 15, pyypny 
moveto Jar: i, 13, ill, 1, Sueyelpev ev tropvyjoce. See note on 
orovory, ver. 3. Either Peter has caught up and reiterated certain 
unimportant words from Jude, or Jude had read the first chapter 
of the Petrine Epistle and adopts from it words which, from their 
iteration there, were likely to catch the ear. The latter is the more 
probable view. Jude exhibits manifest tokens of haste, abbrevia- 
tion, and confusion. A glance back at the preceding Epistle will 
show that St. Peter uses “remind” quite naturally, where he is 
recalling to the memory of his readers lessons that they had cer- 
tainly often been taught. Jude “reminds” his people of the 
instances of judgment, none of which belonged to the catechism, 
and some of which, at least the story of Michael, may have been 
quite new to them. The 8€é also is difficult. Probably we must 
find the antithesis in doeGBels and dpvovpevor: they are impious and 
deny the Lord, “but” God punishes such men. Certainly the 
sense is more clearly unfolded in 2 Peter; and this is a remarkable 
fact, because Jude is the more skilful writer of the two. 

eidétas &mrat mdvta. “Though once for all ye know all things.” 
But the things which Christians know once for all are those which 
are included in “the faith once for all delivered to the saints,” not 
historical instances of God’s wrath. Here again we have a confused 
reminiscence of xatep «iddras, 2 Pet. i. 12, where the words are 
quite intelligible. 

For the comparison between the instances of Judgment as they 
are given in the two Epistles, see Introduction to 2 Peter, p. 221. 
The first instance, that of the destruction of the sinful Israelites in 
the desert, is peculiar to Jude. It reminds us of Heb. ili. 18-tv. 2 ; 
1 Cor. x. 5-11. Its introduction here disturbs the strictly chrono- 
logical order of the instances given in 2 Peter. 
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tt & Kupuos. “That the Lord, when He had brought the 
people safe out of the land of Egypt, afterwards destroyed them 
which believed not.” By “the Lord” is no doubt meant Christ, 
cf. 1 Cor. x. 4, 9. With 7d Sevrepov cf. devrepov, 1 Cor. xii. 28 ; 
éx Sevrépov, Heb. ix. 28. Here it marks a strong contrast, and 
sharpens the point of the warning. “It is true that the Lord saved 
Israel from Egypt; yet notwithstanding He afterwards slew the 
faithless. So he has saved you, but so also He may slay you.” 

The text of the verse is uncertain. ws K L insert a second tpas 
after eiSdras. &, many Fathers, and versions place dzaé after Kvpuos 
(@cés). For wavra K L and others read totro. KL and many 
others have 6 Kvpios: NC Kvpios: AB and many versions with 
Didymus and Jerome “Iycods, and there is some inferior authority 
for 6 @eds. The second tas is probably a mere slip; the trans- 
position of drag may be due to a desire to provide an antecedent 
for 7o devrepov, though, if so, it involves a grammatical error, as 
daa€ cannot mean “firstly.” Todro for révra is again a slip, or an 
attempt at emendation. The variants @eds and “Iyncots for Kvpuos 
are also emendations ; the copyists did not feel quite certain what 
Jude meant. 

6. dyyédous. The Second Instance; the Fallen Angels. 

““And the angels who kept not their own principality, but for- 
sook their proper habitation, He hath kept in everlasting bonds 
under darkness unto the judgment of the great day.” Jude prob- 
ably found cepats in his copy of 2 Peter (see note on the corre- 
sponding passage), but it is just possible that he remembered to 
have read of “bonds” in £xoch. *Aidvos (it is an Aristotelian 
word, while aidvios is Platonist) occurs also in Rom. i. 20. The 
absence of the article with dyyéAous is of no consequence, the par- 
ticular angels being defined by the following article and participles, 
Chet, eebes TOs 

The principality of the angels is the special government or 
province intrusted to them by God. The passage which lay at the 
foundation of Jewish belief on ‘this point is Deut. xxxii, 8, dre 
drepepilev 6 tiuoros evn, ws Si€oreper viors Addu, eornoer Spra eOvov 
kara apiopov ayyéwv @cod, kat éyev7iOn pepts Kupiov Aads abrod lakes 
—where kara. apiOuov ayyéXwv Ocod represent Hebrew words which 
in A.V. and R.V. are rendered “according to the number of the 
children of Israel.” The passage was taken to mean that God 
assigned the government of the several nations to guardian angels. 
Probably this view was older than the Septuagint, for there are 
many indications in the Old Testament that the gods of the nations 
were regarded as wicked angels. There was also another tradition 
that the seven planets were ruled by the seven chiefs of the angels 
of service. The planets, wandering stars (see below, ver. 13), were 
wicked stars, because they had broken loose from their appointed 
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station. Hence their angels were punished. voch xviii. 13 sqq., 
* And what I saw there was horrible—seven stars like great burning 
mountains, and like spirits, which besought me. The Angel said, 
This is the place where heaven and earth terminate ; it serves as a 
prison for the stars of heaven and the host of heaven. And the 
stars which roll over the fire are they which have transgressed 
the commandment of God before their rising, because they did not 
come forth at the appointed time. And He was wroth with them, 
and bound them till the time when their guilt should be consum- 
mated in the year of the mystery.” Cf. Zxoch xxi. 2 sqq. Jude 
says that they are bound ‘till the judgment of the great day.” 
This phrase also is suggested by Zmoch, where we find éws tis 
kploews Tis peyadys, wéxpis hpépas Kpioews THs peyaddys (ed. Charles, 
pp. 85, 86. See also Gfrérer, Jahrhundert des Heils, i304 
Harnack’s note on Hermas, Svm. viii. 3. 3). According to these 
traditions the sin of the fallen angels was pride or disobedience. 
This is the view adopted by Origen, 7x Lzech. Hom. ix. 2 (Lomm. 
i. 121), “ Inflatio, superbia, arrogantia, peccatum diaboli est ; et ob 
haec delicta ad terras migrauit de coelo.” 

By the side of these ran another stream of tradition based on 
Gen. vi., according to which the sin of the fallen angels was lust. 
Justin, Ago/. ii. 5, combines both, ot 0 dyyedou, rapaBdvres THVvde THY 
rééw, yovaixav pikeow yrTnOyoov. 

St. Peter does not specify the sin of the fallen angels, but he is 
evidently referring to their doéAyeot. St. Jude is not content with 
a passing allusion; he develops and confuses it. When he says 
that the angels forsook their proper habitation (came down from 
heaven to earth), he is thinking of Gen. vi.; when he says that 
they kept not their own principality, of Deut. xxxil. 8. Yet after all 
he has not made his point clear. For how could either the false 
teachers or their victims be said pi) rnpyoae TH éavtdv dpxiv? 

”. The Third Instance ; the Cities of the Plain. 

Jude omits the Deluge, and here does not mention Lot. 

&s XSopa Kat Fopoppa kal al epi adtas movers. The other 
cities were Admah and Zeboim, Deut. xxix. 23; Hos. xi. 8. There 
were five cities of the plain, but Zoar was spared. Tov dpouov tporov 
rovros, “like these fallen angels”; here at last the doéAyeva 1S 
brought out. The compound exzopvevew is not found elsewhere in 
the New Testament, but is used by the LXX. in Gen. XXXVIll. 24 
and elsewhere. ‘The éx- may, as Hofmann thinks, add the notion 
of going outside the moral law. In éredAOotoa éricw capKds érépas 
we have another illustration of the manner in which Jude used 
2 Peter. The latter has (ii. 10) tods driow oapKos ¢v erOupia 
plac Lov mopevopevors. Jude has caught up this phrase, but by 
adding érépas has made it refer to the sin connected with the name 
of Sodom,—a sin which, though horribly common in heathen Greece 
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and Rome, was never alleged against teachers who could in any 
sense be called Christians. The language of 2 Pet. ii. 6, 10 is 
greatly exaggerated here. Further, St. Peter does not fall into the 
error of saying that the sin of Sodom was like that of the angels, 
for the fallen angels could not be said dzreAOetv ériaw capKos €répas. 

Setypa (here only in the New Testament) properly means “a 
sample” or “specimen”; it is here used in the sense of the 
classical rapddevypa or the later drdderypa (2 Pet. il. 6), “a pattern,” 
or “example,” or “warning.” Ivpds aiwvfov is best taken with 
Sikyv: “they are set forth as a warning, suffering the punishment of 
eternal fire.” Jude omits all mention of Lot, fixing his mind only 
on the divine vengeance, and here again sharpens and hardens the 
words of St. Peter, imdderypa perdOvtav doeBeiv TeBerkcis. 

8. odrot, the false teachers of ver. 4. “EvumiidleoOa, ‘to dream.” 
Their dreams may be those of prophecy; these false teachers 
being also false prophets (2 Pet. ii, 1), who support their evil 
doctrines by pretended revelations; cf. Deut. xiii. 1, 3, 5. This 
explanation is favoured by von Soden and Spitta, and is much the 
best. Or possibly, as some hold, ‘‘dream” may be used in the 
sense of “vain imagination.” The difficulty is that, though the 
Latin somnium is used in this sense, the Greek évizvmov is not. 
Nevertheless this is the interpretation of Clement of Alexandria, 
Strom. iii. 2. 11, évuTvialopevor (0 yap trap 7H adnOeia eri Badrdovow). 
*"EmiBaddovow most probably means “ attack,’ and 6 should be 
corrected to od. So also Adumb. in Ep. Judae, ‘hi somniantes, hoc 
est, qui somniant imaginatione sua libidines et reprobas cupidi- 
tates.” The meaning involved in the “filthy dreamers” of the AV 
may be confidently rejected, because, as Alford points out, the 
participle belongs not only to odpxa puatvovor, but equally to 
kupioTyta aberodar and ddéas BAacPdypodor, 

odpka puatvouot. Here Jude is adapting 2 Pet. ii. ro, and the 
passages should be carefully compared. Peter says, “the Lord 
knows how to deliver the godly out of trial, and keep the unjust 
under punishment till the day of judgment, but especially those 
who walk after the flesh ... and despise lordship. Self-willed 
daring ones, they fear not to blaspheme dignities.” He has passed 
away from Sodom, and is speaking of the False Teachers ; it is they 
who despise lordship and rail at dignities. Jude says that the 
false teachers are like the people of the cities of the plain in that 
they despisedordship and blaspheme dignities. But it is only by a 
great effort of exegesis that we can fasten these two charges on the 
people of Sodom. Jude has abbreviated and confused his text. 
For xvpiorys and d86€a see notes on 2 Peter. 

9. 6 dé MixayndA. “But Michael the archangel, when contend- 
ing with the devil he disputed about the body of Moses, durst not 
bring against him a sentence of blasphemy, but said, May the Lord 
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rebuke thee.” That-is to say, “may the Lord rebuke thee for thy 
blasphemy.” Peter says that the angels will not bring against 
dignities ‘‘a railing accusation” (BAdocpypov kpicw), which is quite 
a different thing. See Introduction to 2 Peter, p. 217. AvaxpiverGau 
is used here in its proper sense, “to get a dispute decided,” 
“contend with an adversary in a court of law.” The dative diaBdrAw 
is governed by dveAéyero. For xpious see 2 Pet. ii. 11. “Exetipyjoa 
is, of course, optative. 

The incident is taken by St. Jude from the Assumption of Moses, 
as we are informed by Clement of Alexandria (Adumbd. in Ep. 
Judae), Origen (de Princ. iii. 2. 1), and Didymus. The passage as 
given, perhaps loosely, by a Scholiast on Jude (text in Hilgenfeld, 
Nouum Testamentum extra Canonem receplum, i. p. 128) runs 
thus: teAevtjocavtos ev TO Open Mwvogws 6 apydyyehos MuyaijAr 
droorté\Acrar petabyowov 76 cdpa. 46 pev otv Sid Boros dyTetye OéAwv 
drrarfoat, A€ywv br epol Td GHpa os THs Urns SeordCovt, Hrow dud 76 
matdéar tov Aiy'rtiuov BrAardypodvtos Katd Tod dylov Kal dovéa 
dvaryopetcavros: ji) eveyKov THy Kata TOD dyiov BAacdypiav O dyyeXos 
"Exutysjoat cor 6 cds, zpos Tov duaBorov &édy. Here we see from 
dmootéAXerau that the dispute did not occur in the presence of the 
Lord ; hence Jude omits St. Peter’s rapa Kupiw: again the meaning 
of Bracdypias kpiows comes out very clearly. Satan blasphemed 
Moses, claiming his body as that of a murderer. Michael would 
not tolerate his sin of blasphemy against the saint, yet abstains from 
‘openly charging him with blasphemy. ‘The date of the Assumption 
is variously given; but as it was probably used by St. Paul in Gal. 
iii. 19, where Moses is called the peotrys of the law (the phrase in 
the Assumption as quoted by Gelasius Cyz. Acta Syn. WVicaen. 
ii. 18, p. 28, is ris SiabyKyns peciryy: in the existing Latin version 
arbiter testament), it is also probably considerably older than that 
Epistle. Hilgenfeld thinks that it was written after 44 a.D.; others 
place it as earlyas 2 B.c. It is possible that Jude refers to the 
Assumption again in ver. 16. 

10. odo. 8€... pOelpovrar. ‘‘ But these rail at whatsoever 
things they know not; and what they understand naturally, like the 
creatures without reason, in these things are they destroyed (or 
corrupted),” R.V. The things that they know not are xupiorys, 
8éa, and generally the world of spirit to which these conceptions 
belong; the things which they understand are fleshly delight. 
Jude has made the rough-hewn sentence of 2 Pet. ii, 12 much 
smoother and clearer ; see also vers. 13 and 17. In particular he has 
corrected the awkward iteration of Oopé, 0opdv, POetpovrat, which 
is So Characteristic of 2 Peter. 

11. ogat adtots. Outside of the Gospels this phrase is used only 
in 1 Cor. ix. 16 and in the Apocalypse. It is rare in later writers, 
but occurs in a Fragment of Clement of Alexandria (Dindorf, 
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vol. iii. p. 492), odal dé Tois exovar Kat év droKpioe AapBavover, which 
is quoted in the Didache. 

Jude’s fourth instance is Cain, who is not introduced by Peter, 
and whose mention here has caused difficulty. De Wette and 
Arnaud thought that Cain here was a type of all wicked men. 
Schneckenburger, Spitta, von Soden, and Kuhl (the last with some 
hesitation) appeal to the Jerusalem Targum on Gen. iv. 7, where 
Cain is represented as the first sceptic and sophist, and as saying, 
“Non est iudicium nec iudex, nec est aliud saeculum, nec dabitur 
merces bona iustis, nec ultio sumetur de improbis, neque per 
miserationem creatus est mundus, neque per miserationem guber- 
natur.” The Targum is later than Jude; but the same idea is found 
in Philo, from whom it is possibly derived. See references in 
Siegfried. This explanation would give tolerable sense, but is much 
too artificial. The name Cain, standing as it does without qualifi- 
cation, must mean Cain the murderer. See Wisd. x. 3 (a passage 
which was probably in Jude’s mind as he wrote ver. 7), where Cain 
is ‘the unrighteous man who fell away from her (Wisdom) in his 
anger, and perished himself in the rage wherewith he slew his 
brother.” Hence Grotius, Oecumenius, and others rightly account 
for his introduction here by supposing Jude to mean that the false 
teachers murder men’s souls. ‘‘ Cain,” says Grotius, “ fratri uitam 
caducam ademit; illi fratribus adimunt aeternam.” The same lan- 
guage has often been used in later times. We have before noticed the 
fiery zeal of Jude, and his tendency to exaggerate ; see vers. 3, 7, 23. 

The fifth instance is Balaam, who appears in 2 Peter also. 
Jude devotes less space to him, and again darkens the picture. 
Peter charges Balaam only with covetousness ; Jude says that for 
the sake of money (cod, genitive of price) the false teachers 
fling themselves into the zAdavy of Balaam—that is to say, into the 
sin of Baal Peor (Num. xxv., xxxi. 8; Apoc. il. 14). Hence the verb 
e€exvOnoav, which, like the Latin effundi in, is used of those who 
pour themselves out, fling themselves into sensual indulgence. 
Jude does not press the charge of greed and extortion so strongly 
as 2 Peter; he barely alludes to it here and in ver. 16; in his eyes 
the covetousness of the false teachers is as nothing in comparison 
with their uncleanness. 

The sixth instance is Korah, who is not mentioned in 2 Peter. 

Korah “gainsaid” Moses and Aaron (Num. xvi.) because 
Moses by God’s command had restricted the priesthood to the 
family of Aaron. He despised not God’s ordinances generally 
(as Huther, Ritschl, Alford, Kihl think), but this particular 
ordinance. Jude must mean that those of whom he is speaking 
defied the authorities of the Church, and claimed the right to make 
rules for themselves. So he speaks of them just below as a¢d6Bws 
éavTovds mousaivovtes, in other words as making themselves their 
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own presbyters; cf. 1 Pet. v. 2. Here we find support for the 
explanation of dda given on 2 Pet. ii. 10. The “dignities” whom 
these false teachers blaspheme were the rulers of the Church. We 
notice in this verse that Jude possesses a certain copia uerborum, 
three different nouns, 68¢s, 7Adv, dvTiAoyia, are coupled with three 
different verbs, zopevOjvat, éexyvOjvar, droAeoGar. It is clear that 
he was a better writer than 2 Peter, and in particular that he 
dislikes needless iteration. See on this point Introduction to 
2:Peter, p. 225 sq. 

12. obtot ciow ot év tats aydtais Gudv omdddes. “These are 
they who are spots in your love feasts.” °Aydzas is undoubtedly 
the right reading, though AC have ddras, cf. 2 Pet. ii. 13. Ot 
before oriAddes is: given by AB L, but omitted by 8 K on account 
of the difficulty which it creates. 

For the meaning of omaAds see Orpheus, LZzthica, 614 (ed. G. 
Hermann), where the agate is described as xardorixros o7mtAd- 
Secor, “dappled with spots” (Tyrwhitt thought that this treatise 
was composed as late as the reign of Constantius, but there is no 
reason for suspecting that the author invented this use of the word) ; 
Hesychius, omAddes: pepiacpévot. Thus the word is merely a 
variant for the ozidor of 2 Peter. 

The R.V. translates “‘these are they that are hidden rocks,” 
following the Ziym. Mag., which explains omAddes by vpador rérpat. 
But in the Anthology, xi. 390, the two are expressly distinguished— 
act 8& Kat vyecow ddurhavéccot xepelovs Tas iddAovs wétpas TV 
pavepav omAddwv, and in Hom. Od. ili. the omAddes of 298 are 
the same as the Avo aired re cis GAa wérpy Of 293. The epithet 
“hidden” therefore must be struck out, and with it the notion of 
a hidden danger. Further, ow:Ads means a rock, not only in the 
sea, or on the beach, but in land, see Soph. Zrach. 678 ; Theocritus, 
Lpigr. iv. 6. Thus the word does not include an allusion to ship- 
wreck, nor indeed to danger of any kind. Hence the statements 
of Suidas, omAddes: ai ev Vdacr xoidar wérpar, and of Hesychius, 
omdrddes’ al meprexcpevae TH Oardoon wérpar (this he gives as an 
alternative explanation), are not strictly accurate. Nor is the note 
of Oecumenius, ai omAddes Tols wA€ovew 6Apiolr, dmrpoodoKijrws 
eriywopevat, to be taken for more than it is worth, as the expres- 
sion of his own opinion. 

omdds is feminine, hence there is a difficulty in the masculine 
article of. We must supply either dvres or KexAnpévor, and trans- 
late “these are the men who ave spots,” or “these are the men 
who have been called spots.” The insertion of the article seems to 
show that Jude had in his mind some definite passage where 
these men or men like them had been actually spoken of as 
“spots.” Thus it becomes probable that he is here directly re- 
ferring to 2 Pet. ii. 13. This is the opinion maintained by Spitta. 
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Dr. Chase dismisses this view with the remark that this (obrot 
ciow of) is a regular form in apocalyptic literature. See for in- 
stances Zech. i. 10; Apoc. vil. 14, xi. 4, xiv. 4; Enoch xlvi. 3; 
Apoc. Petri, 4. 7.9. 14. 15. 16. The remark is true, but does 
not meet the point. The form is not specially apocalyptic (see 
Matt. iii. 3, 17, and numberless other examples might be given 
from writings of all kinds). Either it points a reference to some- 
thing that the readers know already, as in Apoc. xi. 4, otroé eiow at 
Svo0 éAata, “these are the two olive trees” that you have read of 
in Zech. iv. 3, or it answers the question, Who are these? identify- 
ing two known persons or classes of persons. But it does not 
convey fresh information about the persons. Thus otroé ciow ot 
Braodynpotvres tiv ddv rhs Sikavoctvys is ‘these are the men who 
blaspheme the way of righteousness” (otro: is predicate), while 
obro. BAacdypotot is “these men blaspheme” (here ovrot is sub- 
ject). Jude is quite aware of this difference, and uses both forms 
correctly ; thus we have, ver. 16, otrof eiow yoyyvorai, “these men 
are murmurers”; and, on the other hand, otroé ciow ot zpoyeypap- 
pevot, ver. 4, not ovroé eioe mpoyeypaypevo. Hence it is not 
probable that he would write otroé cisw of omddes for otrot cict 
omtAddes. He must mean either ‘these are the men whom every- 
body calls spots,” or ‘‘these are the men whom some particular 
person has called so.” The latter is the more probable, and 
Spitta’s opinion may therefore well be defended. An objection 
might be raised on the ground of Apoc. xiv. 4, otroé eiow ot pera 
yrvakav ovk éuorvvOnoav, tapbévor ydp eicw* otro. ot axoovOotvTes 
TO Gpviw drov dv trdyyn, where no question has been distinctly asked ; 
but even this case falls under the rule. The meaning is not “ these 
men are virgins,” but ‘these men are the virgins,” whom you knew 
in the Church. There may again be a reference to some well-known 
phrase, for the second clause contains an apparent allusion to the 
familiar words “follow thou me.” 

If we adopt the other rendering, “these are they that are 
rocks,” we must still regard the words as an allusion to some well- 
known passage. But none can be found. Ilept ri riorw evava- 
ynoav, 1 Tim. i. 19, is much too vague. 

guveuvwxoupevor. Cf. 2 Pet. il, 13, oriAor Kal pOpmor, evtpypdvtes 
ey Tals ayarais airoy ovvevwxovpevor tyiv. St. Peter means “ while 
they share the feast with you.” Jude’s language may bear the 
same sense, but he seems rather to give cvvevwxovpevor a different 
turn, ‘while they carouse together,” by themselves. We may 
possibly infer from apdBos éavrods roysatvovres and ézrodiopilovres, 
ver. 19, that these men drew together at a separate part of the 
table, or even that they kept an Agape of their own; and the 
words «v tais dydmas buav are not conclusive against the latter 
hypothesis, for they may mean “in the Agape of your community.” 
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Certainly the language of St. Jude leads us to infer that the division 
was more clearly marked than we should gather from 2 Peter, and 
this point again makes in favour of the priority of the latter. 

apoBws Eautods Tompatvovres. ‘‘ Shepherding themselves without 
fear.” “AgddéBws must be taken with zoumatyovres not with ovvevo- 
xovpevot, with which it yields no good sense. Tommoatvey is the 
verb which expresses the whole authority of Christ, or of the priest, 
over the flock. The instance of Korah, employed in ver. 11, shows 
that Jude is here thinking of the latter. These men defied the 
authority of their rulers, made themselves their own shepherds, 
and yet feared no harm. If we think of the way in which Balaam 
is mentioned in Apoc. ii. 14, it is tempting to suppose that one 
way in which they exhibited their lawlessness was by eating ra 
eidwAdfuta at the Agape. Dr. Chase (article on /ude in Hastings’ 
Dictionary of the Bible) thinks there may be a reference here to 
Ezek. xxxiv. 2, wn BooKxovow roipéves Eavtors ; 

vepéar Gvudpor UTd aveywy tapadepspevar. Peter has ayyat 
ayvdpor Kal duixAat bro Aathamos éXavvdpevar. Jude, using only one 
figure, calls his opponents “Clouds which drop no water, and are 
blown past by winds.” From teachers we expect the beneficent rain 
of doctrine and example: these men are like clouds which give no 
rain and only hide the sun; they are blown past and seen no more. 
There is a weak variant zepupepdpevar, “tossed about,” an image of 
instability ; the word is possibly suggested by Eph. iv. 14. 

Sév8pa POwoTwpivd. The epithet means more than autumnal. 
@Oivdrwpov means not autumn, the season of fruit (reOadvia dxcpy : 
autumnus from augeo), but the “fall of the year,” the season just 
before winter, when growth has stopped, and the branches are bare. 
We may translate “trees in the fall,” or even “trees in winter.” 
"Axapra is probably suggested by ovx dpyovs ode axdprovs, 2 Pet. i. 8. 
Als dmofavévra, “twice dead,” not only fruitless, but actually dead 
and incapable of bearing fruit; or not only dead, but uprooted ; 
or, again, St. Jude may be thinking of these men no longer as 
trees, but as Christians; they were dead once in trespasses and 
sins, now again they have died by apostasy. If this last explana- 
tion is tenable, St. Jude may have been thinking of 2 Pet. i. 9, ii. 20, 
and strengthening the expression. “Expilw6évra, they are already 
cut off from their root; the root is either the Church (dzodvopi- 
Covres) or Christ. 

13. kipata ... aicxdvas. ‘Wild waves of the sea, foaming 
up their own shames.” ‘The language is tinctured by reminiscences 
of Greek poetry; cf. Moschus, /dy//. v. 5, & d& Oddacca Kuprov 
éradpity: Euripides, Herc. Fur. 851, Oddaccay aypiav, but the 
image is probably suggested by Isa. lvii. 20. 

dotépes Tavira. See note on ver. 6. We find an allusion 
to the sin of the planets also in Isa. xiv. 12, where the king of 
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Babylon is compared to the Day-star, son of the morning, who fell 
through pride. St. Jude here gives a more correct turn to the 
imagery than St. Peter, who speaks of springs and mists as punished 
by darkness, though at the same time he has departed somewhat 
from Loch, who saw the stars of heaven imprisoned in a place of fire. 

14. mpoepfrevce 8 kal tovTos. “But Enoch prophesied to 
these men also”; his words strike them as well as others. 

€BSopos dd “Addu. Gen. v.3 Loch |x. 8, xcili. 3; Book of 
Jubiiees, vii. The quotation which follows is a combination of 
passages from Evoch. “And, lo, He comes with ten thousand 
of His holy ones to execute judgment upon them; and He will 
destroy the ungodly, and will convict all flesh of all that the sinners 
and ungodly have wrought and ungodly committed against Him,” 
i. 9; ““Ye have slanderously spoken proud and hard words with 
your impure mouths against His greatness,” v. 4; cf. also xxvil. 2: 
the translation here given is that of Mr. Charles. 

The earlier Fathers regarded this.passage as showing that Loch 
was inspired; Clement of Alexandria, Adumb. in Ep. Judae, “his 
verbis prophetiam comprobat”; Tertullian, de cultu fem. i. 3, “eo 
accedit quod Enoch apud Judam apostolum testimonium possidet.” 
In the time of Jerome many viewed it as a proof that Jude was not 
inspired, de wir. 2/7. 4, “Cet quia de libro Enoch, qui apocryphus est, 
in ea assumit testimonium a plerisque reiicitur.” Augustine still held 
the more ancient and liberal view, de ciuztate det, xv. 23, ‘scripsisse 
quidem nonnulla diuina Enoch illum septimum ab Adam negare 
non possumus, cum hoc in epistula canonica Judas apostolus dicat.” 

After inserting this passage from Loch, which speaks so dis- 
tinctly of the coming of the Lord to judgment, St. Jude may have 
felt that no more remained to be said on this point; and this may 
have been the chief reason why he omitted the third chapter of 
BY eter: 

16. yoyyuorat. The substantive occurs here only in the New 
Testament. In the LXX. yoyyv€ew and duayoyyvew are used of the 
Israelites who complained against God and Moses, Ex. xv. 24, xvii. 
3; Num. xiv. 29. So here these false brethren murmur not against 
the trials of life, but against their superiors, God and the ddéat. 

pepipipoupos (this word again is dag Neyduevov) means “ com- 
plaining of one’s lot,” “querulous.” But here again we must 
understand, not that the false teachers lacked the spirit of resigna- 
tion, but that they were recalcitrant and grumbled against authority. 
“Apepepoipytos occurs, apparently in the sense of “uncomplaining,” 
in a letter found on a papyrus of the second century B.c.; see 
Deissmann, Lidelstudien, p. 211; omitted in Eng. tr. 

kal 76 oTdpna attav hahet dmépoyka. Cf. 2 Pet. ii, 18, irépoyxa 
yap paradrntos pOeyyduevor, Jude’s phrase bears resemblance to 
Ps. cxliii. (cxliv.) 8, 11, dv 7d ordpa eAdAgoe paradryta. But it is 
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probable that here again he is quoting from the Assumption of 
Moses vii. 21, “et os eorum loquetur ingentia” (the Greek text is not 
extant). @avudev zpdowrov (the phrase does not occur elsewhere 
in the New Testament, though we find Aérew cis zpdcwrov, Matt. 
xxil, 16: AapPdvew mpdcwrov, Luke xx. 21) may come from Gen. 
xix. 21; Lev. xix. 15, or from the Assumption of Moses v. 16, ‘qui 
enim magistri sunt doctores eorum illis temporibus erunt mirantes 
personas cupiditatum (Fritzsche corrects xodilitatum) et acceptiones 
munerum et peruendent iustitias accipiendo poenas.” It has been 
observed that Jude does not attack the covetousness of the false 
teachers except here and in the word puc6od, ver. 11. 

17. Gpets S€ . . . “Incod Xpiotod. “But ye, beloved, remember 
ye the words which were spoken before by the aposties of our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” ‘Ypets is placed in front of the sentence with great 
emphasis in opposition to the otro: of ver. 16. A comparison with 
2 Pet. ii. 2 will show that either Peter has greatly complicated the 
expression of Jude, or Jude has greatly simplified that of Peter. 
The latter seems more probable; see ver. 10 above. The sub- 
stance of this apostolic warning may be found in 1 Tim. iv. 1 
(where the words 76 d¢ Iveta fytds A€ye may introduce a predic- 
tion given orally by a Christian prophet); 2 Tim. iii. 1-5 ; Acts 
xx. 29. These passages show that similar admonitions were current. 
But the exact form of the prophecy, as it is here expressed, is found 
only in 2 Pet. iil. 3, and it is there given by an apostle as his own. 
Neither fo nor the following Aéyw need be taken to show that St. 
Jude was referring to mere words, for pjya is constantly used of 
scripture, and the phrase 7 ypady A€ye is familiar. But, even if the 
words are taken in their strict sense, the possibility of a direct 
quotation from 2 Peter is not excluded. St. Jude reminds his 
readers that the apostles had often said that mockers would come, 
and then proceeds to quote an apostolic document in which this 
saying was recorded in a particular shape. See Mansel, Guostic 
flerestes, Pp. 70. 

St. Jude here distinctly tells us that he was not an apostle 
himself. 

18. éw éoxdtou xpdvou .. . doeBerdy. “In the last time there 
shall be mockers walking after their own lusts of ungodlinesses.” 
There is considerable authority for the insertion of 67 before éx 
écxdrov: it makes no difference in the sense, dre in such a case 
being mercly equivalent to our inverted commas; see Blass, pp. 
233, 286. KLP have év éoyxdrw (7) xpdve. Tay doeBevov is best 
taken as objective genitive after émi@uyias, cf. 2 Pet. ii. ro. The 
R.V. (text) translates “ungodly lusts,” finding here the same 
Hebraism as in aipéoes dawAcéas, 2 Pet. ii. 1; but St. Jude does not 
use this idiom (xpiow Pdracdnpias, ver. 9, is certainly not an 
instance), and it is needless to force it upon him here. 

22 
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St. Jude’s text differs from that of 2 Peter in the following points : 
—(1) He has én’ éoxdrov xpévou for ex éoxdrwy tov typepov. Cf. 
er éoxdrov trav xpovov, I Pet. i. 20. Jude’s phrase is less Hebraistic 
than that of 2 Peter, and better Greek than that of 1 Peter. (2) He 
has éuatkrat alone ; here again he corrects the rugged Hebraism, év 
éurouypovh euratkrat, as he had already corrected ev $Oop¢ pbapr- 
covrat, 2 Pet. li. 123 Jude 10. (3) In Kara tas Eavtdv éxibupias 
ropevdmevor he corrects another vulgarism ; 2 Peter has iddas. (4) 
The genitive rv doeBerov is redundant, and appears to be suggested 
by the doeBys, doéBeva, doeBety of the passage from Lnoch. If we 
regard 2 Peter as the later, we must suppose that he first struck out 
the quotation from £voch, though it suited his purpose admirably 
well, and then dropped the doeBeov, because without the Enoch 
passage it was no longer easily intelligible. But this mode of 
procedure is too artificial to be probable. (5) St. Jude has left 
éumaixrot without any explanation. In 2 Peter the “mock” is 
defined quite easily and naturally by the following words, rod éorw 
) erayyeAia THS Tapovoias adtod; If 2 Peter is here following Jude, 
it must be allowed that he has displayed great skill in his adaptation. 
All through this important verse it clearly seems far easier to explain 
Jude by 2 Peter than to reverse the process. 

Among modern commentators there is a growing tendency to 
adopt this view; the reader may consult the arguments of Spitta, 
Kihl, Zahn. But the question is crucial as to the relation between 
the two Epistles, and it cannot be denied that a heavy weight of 
authority lies in the other scale. Jiilicher settles the question in a 
very off-hand way. ‘“‘It appears to speak in favour of the priority 
of 2 Peter, that Jude, ver. 18, quotes something as an apostolical 
prophecy which might be derived from 2 Pet. iii. 3, yet at bottom 
it is given there also as a generally known prophecy” (Linleitung, 
p. 186). But 2 Peter certainly gives the warning as his own, and, 
if we make him the later, we must suppose that he has here made a 
very serious alteration in St. Jude’s text. 

19. obtoi cic ot damodiopitovtes. ‘These are they that make 
separations.” “Azrodiopifew is found only here in the New Testa- 
ment. C and some other authorities add éavrovs, but the insertion 
is needless. Here again Jude uses the article as in vers. 4, 12, 
though he omits it when not required, as in ver. 16. He means 
“these are they of whom you have been told that they make 
separations,” or “ these are they who, as you see, make separations” ; 
if we take the former sense we may find here a reference to the 
aipéceis Of 2 Pet. ii, 1, But in what sense did they separate ? 
They may, as suggested on ver. 12, have kept a distinct Agape. 
Even this would not imply that they had definitely gone out from 
the Church. At a later date there were some who celebrated the 
Agape “without the bishop,” yet did not regard themselves as 
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schismatics, though Ignatius strongly reproves their conduct as 
unlawful (Smyrn. viii.). Or they may have kept together at a 
separate part of the table. There was probably some visible sign 
of exclusiveness. But probably also the division would largely 
correspond to distinctions of class. The false teachers of whom 
Jude is speaking attached themselves to the rich (vers. 11, 16). But 
the rich would be in the main the educated. Thus we may see 
here a “separation” caused partly by wealth, displaying itself in 
insolent ostentation at the Agape ; partly by social position, rebelling 
against the authority of officials who were not always men of much 
worldly consideration; partly by an assumption of intellectual 
superiority, of “knowledge.” The same dividing influences were 
working at Corinth, and amongst those to whom St. James wrote, 
and sprang naturally out of the constitution of the Church, which 
was strongly democratic on one side, strongly aristocratic on 
another. In early days, before the Church was wealthy or edu- 
cated, and before the tradition of her discipline had established 
itself, a rich Christian, unless he was a very devout man, must have 
found himself in a very trying position. It was out of this state 
of things that Gnosticism arose. Gnosticism was the revolt of the 
well-to-do half-educated bourgeois class. 

Here again we may note a resemblance between Jude and the 
Assumption of Moses, which, after the words already quoted, “et 
os eorum loquetur ingentia,” proceeds thus, “et super dicent Noli 
tu me tangere, ne inquines me in loco in quo uersor” (vil. 21; the 
text, however, is largely conjectural, and is followed by two or three 
lines which are quite illegible ; see Hilgenfeld). 

Wuxikol, mvedpa ph exovtes. “Sensual, not having the spirit.” 
Wvyxixds, opposed to rvevparixds, is a Pauline phrase resting on the 
peculiar Pauline psychology; see 1 Cor. ii. 14, xv. 44. The word is 
found in Jas. ili. 15, but could not be used by St. Peter, in whose 
vocabulary yvx7 means the religious soul (see note on 1 Pet. i. 9, 
and introduction, p. 40). Nor is wvedpua used by St. Peter as it is 
here; to him zvedya differs from Wux7 merely as ghost from soul. 
He speaks of the Holy Ghost as resting on man (1 Pet. iv. 14), but 
could hardly have spoken of true Christians as “having spirit,” 
because in his view all men are zvevpara. St. Jude has here intro- 
duced into 2 Peter an alien vocabulary and an alien psychology ; 
see notes on vers. I, 3. 

St. Jude means simply what he says, that these men were 
psychic, not spiritual. He has been taken to mean that the people 
against whom he is writing called the catholics “psychic,” as did 
the Gnostics and Montanists. ‘Thus his words have been twisted 
into an argument for the late date of the Epistle. This, however, 
is quite gratuitous. 

20. éroikodopodvtes . . . Tioter.  “Eavrovs represents ipas 
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at’rovs: see Matt. iii. 9, xvi. 8; Blass, p. 35. For the superlative, 
éyuwtdéry, see 2 Pet. i. 4. Here, as there, it is intensive (“most 
holy,” not “ holiest”); the true superlative being exceedingly rare in 
the New Testament; see Blass, p. 33. Ilias is again fides cut 
creditur, as in ver. 3. We may translate “building yourselves up 
by means of your most holy faith,” or “upon your most holy faith” ; 
though, in this latter sense, érouxodopeiy is followed by éi with 
accusative in 1 Cor. iii. 12, and by éi with dative in Eph. ii. 20. 
mpoceuxdpevor is best taken with év dyip IIvevyare: the believer 
prays in the Holy Spirit, as the prophet speaks in the Holy Spirit, 
1 Cor. xii. 3. It is possible to translate, with Luther, ‘build your- 
selves up by (or on) faith, in the Holy Spirit, through prayer.” 

21. Eautods év dydmyn Geos tnpyoate. God keeps them, ver. 1, yet 
they may be said to keep themselves; cf. 1 Tim. v. 22; Jas. 1. 27. 
The “love of God,” coupled as it is here with the mercy of Christ, 
almost certainly means the love of God for man; they are to keep 
themselves safe within the covenant by obedience. Some com- 
mentators take the words to mean “love for God,” as in 2 Thess. 
ili. 5. See note on ver. I. 

76 €\eos. Mercy is ascribed generally to God, as in 1 Pet. i. 3; 
in the addresses of 1 and 2 Timothy and of 2 John, to God and 
Christ; here to Christ alone. Here again there is a possible refer- 
ence to Lxoch xxvii. 3, 4, “in the last days . . . the righteous... 
who have found mercy will bless the Lord of glory, the Eternal 
King.” They will bless Him for the mercy in accordance with 
which He has assigned them their lot. Eis Cwiv aidviov is by many 
commentators coupled with typjcare. In this case, “keep your- 
selves unto eternal life” may be thought to correspond to “kept 
unto Jesus Christ,” who is Life Eternal, in ver. 1. Others find the 
connexion in mpocdeyopevor 7d ~deos, but it is difficult to find a 
satisfactory explanation for eis either with the participle or with the 
substantive. With the former, it must be taken to mean “ waiting 
until” or “waiting with your eyes fixed upon,” with the latter, 
“mercy that leads to” ; and none of these renderings is easy. 

22, 23. The text of this passage is extremely uncertain. Some 
of the authorities give only two clauses, some have three, and there 
are variations in details. (1) Those which give two clauses are— 
(a) Clement of Alexandria, who twice quotes the verses, giving a 
different text each time, Strom. vi. 8. 65, Kat ods pv éx rupos 
dprrdlere, Sudxpwopevous Oé €Aceire: Adumb. in Ep. Judae, “ Quosdam 
autem saluate de igne rapientes, quibusdam uero miseremini in 
timore” (kal ods pev odlere ex wupds dprdlovres, ods S& édecire ev 
pow). (6) C, ods per edéyyere Siaxpwopevors, ods 5? odLere ex rupds 
dprdgovtes vy PoBw. (c) K LP, ods pev edecire Siaxpwdpevor, ods 8& 
é&v PbBw owlere éx mupods dpraovres: Peshito, “et hos quidem miser- 
emini resipiscentes (dvaxpwopuévovs), hos autem seruate de igne 
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tapientes in timore.” (d) Jerome, Lek. 18, “et alios quidem de 
igne rapite, aliorum uero qui iudicantur miseremini” (ods pév é 
mupos apratete, ods dé Siaxpwomévors éAcctre). (e) The Bodleian 
Syriac, “et quosdam de illis quidem ex igne rapite, cum autem resi- 
puerint miseremini super eis in timore” (ods pev éx aupds dpralere, 
dvaxprvomevous Sé édecire €v PdBw). Those which make three clauses 
are—(a) A, ods pev éAdyxere duakptwopevors, ods O& odLere x aupos 
apracovtes, ovs & éAccire év P6Bw: so the Vulgate, Cassiodorus, and 
Theophylact. (4) &, ods pev éAcare Staxpivopevors, ods dé cwlere ex 
mupos dpmdlovtes, ods O€ eAcare év PdBw. Between the two classes 
stands B, ots pev éAcare duaxpwopevovs odlere &x mupods épralortes, 
ovs de ehedre ev PoBw. This text of B cannot be correct. If we 
translate “‘those, whom you pity when they dispute, save and snatch 
from the fire, but some pity_in fear,” we must give ods we& one 
sense and ois 6€ another, which must be wrong. It is clear that 
the scribe of B has either omitted ovs d€ before cere, in which 
case he agrees with &, or wrongly inserted édcGre Sdraxpwvopevovs. 
The confusion is clearly very ancient. 

Most of the textual critics and commentators, Lachmann, 
Tischendorf, Tregelles, Briickner, Wiesinger, Schott, Keil, Alford, 
Spitta, adopt the text of A. Translate, “Some confute when they 
dispute, some save snatching them from fire, on some have mercy 
in fear.” = 

In this case we have dvaxpwopevovs used in that sense which is 
borne by the verb in ver. 9. ‘This is the proper sense of the verb, 
and it is hardly likely that Jude used it in any other. But is it 
possible that there were originally three clauses? in other words, 
can Jude be recommending three distinct courses of action towards 
three distinct classes of people? It is extremely difficult to dis- 
tinguish them. Who are the ‘some who dispute,” who are neither 
to be saved nor pitied? Surely but two classes of opponents are 
in view. All would dispute, some would recant their error, some 
would not. The authority for three clauses is limited to AX, the 
Vulgate, Armenian, and Aethiopic. 

Some follow the text of &, reading éAcetre (€AcGre) for éA€yyere. 
Thus the R.V. renders, “On some have mercy who are in doubt ; 
and some save, snatching them out of the fire; and on some have 
mercy with fear.” This reading is supported by one MS. only, and 
compels us to give diaxpiveoOar a meaning which it bears in Matthew, 
Mark, Acts, Romans, James, but not in Jude. Again, the repetition 
of édee?re is not in Jude’s manner, and is objectionable in point of 
sense. Lastly, the difficulty about the three clauses still remains 
unbroken. 

The Zextus Receptus and A.V. follow K LP, translating, with 
Luther, “Of some have compassion making a difference ; and others 
save with fear.” But Scaxpevdjevor cannot possibly have this mean- 
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ing. We must certainly correct the nominative, and read Siaxpwo- . 
p€vovs. ; 

Weiss adopts the text of B, upon which Westcott and Hort 
remark with justice that it “involves the incongruity that the first 
ovs must be taken as a relative, and the first eAeG@re as indicative. 
Some primitive error evidently affects the passage. Perhaps the 
first éXeGre, which is not represented in Syr-Bod Clem Hier is 
intrusive, and was inserted mechanically from the second clause.” 

The knot of the whole difficulty is to be found in B, the text 
of which is either conflate or erroneous. ‘The most probable solu- 
tion is that the scribe of B, or of B’s archetype, meant to give a 
two-clause text, that by accident he wrote down the second clause 
first and then corrected himself, but did not delete éAeGre dtaxpwo- 
évous, and fell into another slip by omitting the participle in the 
second clause. Out of the confused text thus produced arose the 
readings of Ax. 

We may thus believe that there were originally but two clauses, 
but the order of these two is doubtful. We are left to choose be- 
tween ods prey €A€yxere (€Accire) Suaxpivopevors, ods b€ owlere ex TUpdS 
dpracovres ev $d8w, with K L P (corrected) C and the Peshito, and ods 
pe odlere ex rupds apmaovtes, ods Se duaxpwvopevors eAecire ev PdBe, 
which would fairly represent Clement, the Bodleian Syriac, and 
Jerome. If the édéyyxere of C is the right reading, the former seems 
preferable, for ‘‘ confutation” would naturally come first ; otherwise, 
the latter, for “ pity”? would naturally come last. As éAecire is upon 
the whole the better attested, we may take our stand upon the latter. 

Translate then finally, ‘Some save, plucking them from fire ; 
some, who dispute, pity in fear.” "Ex wupds déprdovres is probably 
suggested by Amos iv. 11, karéotpeWa ipads xafos karéotpewey 6 
@cds Yddoua Kal Tdjroppa, kal eyeverbe ds dadds eLerracpévos &k 
mupds: or by Zech, ill. 2, Kat etre Kupios apds tov diva BoXov *Exreti- 
pyoat Kiptos ev cot dua Bore, at éexitipynoat Kiipios év col 6 éxAeEdpevos 
Ti ‘lepovoadAnp’ odk idod todo ds dadds eLearacpévos ex rupds; The 
former passage might well be recalled to St. Jude’s mind by ver. 7, 
the latter by ver. 9. *Ev $08, “in fear of contamination.” “ Pity 
them, yet fear, lest the same doom overtake yourselves.” The faith 
once for all delivered to the saints, ver. 3, most holy, ver. 20, is the 
one way of salvation; those who reject it are rooted out, ver. 12, 
and doomed. to the fire. Cf. Mark xvi. 16, 6 8 dmorjoas (7d 
Knpvypatt) KataxpiOnoerat, We might possibly find here an argu- 
ment in favour of the concluding verses of St. Mark’s Gospel, which 
were rejected by ancient critics merely because the words évacras 
d€ rpwt mpory caBBdrov were thought to contradict those of St. 
Matthew, dpe d& cabBarwv, rH emipwoxovon cis pilav caBBdrwv. See 
Eusebius, Quaest. ad Marinum, and Victor, quoted by Tischendorf, 
eighth edition, p. 405. 
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obvtes . . . xiTava. “Hating even the tunic spotted by 
the flesh.” St. Jude may be thinking of the garment that is infected 
with leprosy, Lev. xiii. 47, though the word there used is tyarwov. 
The xi7#v was worn next to the skin, and therefore peculiarly liable 
to contamination. All contact with these moral lepers was to be 
avoided. Dr. Chase, however, finds here an allusion to the “ filthy 
garments,” ipdzia puzapd, of Joshua the high priest in Zech. iil 3 ; 
and this explanation would be possible, if we could be sure that 
the figure of the brand plucked from the burning is borrowed 
from this chapter. It may be questioned whether St. Jude con- 
templates only sorrowful avoidance of the company of these men, 
or actual excommunication (1 Cor. v. 5; 1 Tim. i. 20), but his 
language is very strong. - 

24. 76 Be Buvapévy . . . dyaddidoe. “ Now to him that is able 
to guard you without stumbling, and to make you stand before 
the presence of His glory without blemish in exceeding joy.” The 
dative depends upon the attribution implied in 60a, x.7.A., in ver. 25 ; 
but as the attribution refers at once to past, present, and future, it 
is not possible to supply any definite verb. The doxology in Rom. 
xvi. 25 begins with the same words, 7@ ¢ évvapéve: cf. also Eph. 
iii. 20. "Awratotous, “surefooted,” is used of a horse which does 
not stumble, Xen. Zz. i. 6, and of a good man who does not make 
moral stumbles, Epictetus, Prag. 62; M. Antoninus, v. 9. The 
word is probably suggested here by ot pi araionré wore, 2 Pet. i. Io. 
Srjjou, “to make you stand,” is probably more than “to present,” 
though we may compare zapacrjca ipas Gyiovs Kal dpopovs Kat 
éveyeAqrous kateviruy aitod, Col. i. 22, or Acts vi. 6, ods éoryoav 
evéxwv tov éxocrédwv. But we seem to have here the notion of 
standing in the judgment, cf. Eph. vi. 13. For d0&4s and dyadA- 
doa, see 1 Pet. iv. 13. 

25, KLP and the Zextus Receptus insert cope before Oecd, 
probably from Rom. xvi. 27; the same MSS. make the same 
addition in 1 Tim. i. 17. KP and Oecumenius omit 6 "Incot 
Xpurrod tov Kupiov jpov: the clause, though so familiar in the late 
doxologies, is found only here, Rom. xvl. 27, and (in substance 
though not exactly in form) 1 Pet. iv. 11, and may possibly have 
been inserted with oo¢d from Romans. On the other hand, 
Jude may be quoting Romans, or both St. Paul and St. Jude may 
be using a current form. KP again omit Tpo TayTOS TOU aiavos. 
These words remind us of the later “ut erat in principio,” and are 
not found in any other apostolic doxology. &, three cursives, 
and the Coptic omit zdyras. L, four cursives, and some Latin 
MSS. have aiavas rav aiévev. Two cursives and Cassiodorus omit 
dpiy. The text has clearly been affected by liturgical influence. 

by@ GEO uTiipt Hpor. Yurjp is used of God eight times in the 
New Testament, Luke i 47; 1 Tim. i 1, iL 3, lv. 10; THs 3, 
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ii. 10, iii. 4, and here. Of these instances six are in the Pastoral 
_ Epistles. ‘The word is used of Christ in fifteen places, of which 
five are in 2 Peter, five in Luke, John and Acts, one in Philippians, 
four in the Pastoral Epistles. Both uses are found in the ancient 
Hebrew documents used by St. Luke (i. 47, ii. 11). For povos 
@eés see John v. 44, Sd€av rapa adAjAwv AapBavovtes, Kal Tiy ddEav 
TH Tope TOD pdvov Mcod od Cyretre, where, in spite of the antithesis 
to rapa dAA/j wv, the words appear to mean “the only God”; 
Rom. xvi. 27, pdve copd Ged, “to the only wise God”; here the 
first attribute qualifies the second, “to God who alone is wise” ; 
1 Tim. i. 17, povw Od, “the only God,” “who alone is God.” In 
the present passage it is open to question whether Jude means “to 
the only God,” or “to God alone,” but the commentators seem to 
be unanimous in preferring the former rendering. ‘‘The only 
God” is, as Spitta points out, an expression directed against the 
polytheism of the Gentiles. A -close parallel in sense is to be 
found 1 Tim. vi. 15, 16. We must take such passages in con- 
nexion with others such as John i. 1; Rom. ix. 5; 2 Pet.i.1; Jude 
4, 21, or the doxologies addressed to Christ, or the uses of Kvpuos 
or of Swrr7p. 

Kihl, Schott, von Soden, Spitta connect cwrjpr with da *Inood 
Xpicrov, “God who is our Saviour through Jesus Christ,” but this 
construction is unexampled and barely possible; we should have 
expected 7@ odcavtt nuas. The use of d& in the doxologies is 
strongly in favour of transiating, “Glory to God through Jesus 
Christ.” 

86&a is ascribed to God or Christ in all the doxologies except 
1 Tim. vi. 16: jreyakwovvy (a late word which occurs also in Heb. 
i. 3, Vill. 1, and several times in Loch, v. 4, 9, xil. 3, xiv. 16; see 
Dr. Chase’s article on /ude in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible) 
only here ; for xpdros see 1 Tim. vi. 16; 1 Pet. iv. 11, v. 11; Apoc. 
i. 6, v. 13. Compare the doxologies of Clement of Rome and of 
the Martyrium Folycarpfi given in the Introduction. ’E€ovcia, 
which generally signifies subordinate and delegated authority, is 
used of the power of God, Luke xii. 5; Actsi. 7. Ilpd zavros rod 
aiévos. “Before all eternity” glory was to God through Jesus 
Christ, and “now” is, and “to all the eternities” will be. Words 
could hardly express more clearly Jude’s belief in the pre-existence 
and eternity of Christ. 

épqv. See note on 1 Pet. iv. 11. 
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I. SUBJECTS AND NAMES, 


(The names of modern scholars and commentators are not inciuded.) 


Abraham, his significance to St. Peter, 
42, I15. 
Abstract nouns, plural of, 225. 
Acceptable, 143. 
Acts, date of, 87. 
of Paul and Thecla, 243. 
Adam, prophecies of, 215. 


Address of 1 Peter; Dr. Harnack’s 
view, 78. 
Heathen and Christian types of, 
88. 


Adoptianism, 35. 
Advent, Christians forbidden to fix a 
date for the Second, 43, 45, 47- 
Agape at Antioch, 62. 
dismissed before dark, 282. 
Aidan assisted by King Oswald as in- 
terpreter, 6. 
Alexander, a Montanist, condemned 
for brigandage, 177. 
Alexandria, Jewish poets at, 227. 
was Jude written at? 320. 
Allegorism, 265. 
Alphaeus, 319. 
Amen, use of, by our Lord and in 
liturgical formulae, 176, 344. 
Andronicus and Junia, 65. 
Angels, 166, 221, 274, 279, 328. 
Anthologies of Messianic prophecy, 20. 
of Greek poets, 227. 
Antinomians, v, 238, 315. 
Antioch, Paul goes up from Antioch to 
Jerusalem, 58. 
Peter at, 59. 
synagogue at, 71. 
two churches at, 44, 62. 


Antioch, dispute between Peter anc 
Paul at, 62. 
prophets at, 44. 

Antiochenes fond of nicknames, 179. 

Aorist imperative, 4, 142. 
indicative, III, 153. 
participle, 161, 267, 299. 
subjunctive, 170. 

Apocalypse of John, 22, 28, 76. 
of Peter, in Muratorianum, 14. 
tinged by reminiscences of Virgil, 

207. 
probably composed in the West, 
209, 243. 
of Baruch, 76. 
Apocrypha, Biblical, well known te 
Peter, 3. 

Apokryphenscheu, supposed, in 1 Peter, 

2p OSI 

Apollos party at Corinth, 64. 

Apostle, as description and as title, 64. 
use of the title in 2 Peter, 290. 
Jude not an Apostle, 306, 314. 

Apostolic, as title of Epistles, 1, 245. 

Aquila, 19, 93, 132, 269. 

Arabia, St. Paul’s retirement to, 56. 
Churches in Arabia which had no 

presbyters, 186, 

Archangels, 111, 28c. 

Archontics, 239. 

Aristotle, met a Jew in Asia, 70. 
on colour, 268. 
on habits of swine, 287. 
on nature of happiness, 258. 
on short-sight, 259. 
on value of external goods, 257. 
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Ark of Noah, 164, 
Article, use of, in 1 and 2 Peter, 4, 225. 
omitted with single nouns that 
may be regarded almost as 
proper names, Kdvpios, 124; 
ypapn, 130. 
with noun coupled with another 
noun in attribution, dy:acpuos 
Ilvedjmaros, 92 3 Adyos Oeod, 123 ; 
Abyia Oeod, 174. 
with noun and adjective, dycov 
Tvedua, 111; mouxtdn xdpis, 174; 
dpxatos Kbomos, 225. 

Ascension, its significance to St. Peter 
and to St. Paul, 55, 91. 

Asceticism among Gnostics, 235. 

Asia, 60, 68, 73. 

Jews in Asia Minor, 70. 
Christians in Asia Minor, 72, 74. 
St. Paul forbidden to preach in, 73. 
Antinomians in, 245. 

Assumption of Moses, 120, 217, 222, 
282, 285, 306, 310, 311, 331, 337, 
339. 

Atonement, connected with Blood of 
Christ, 93. 

with sinlessness of Christ 
Lamb, 119. 

with ideas of Ransom and Buying, 
118, 234. 

of Sin-offering and Example, 145, 
147, 159. 

Authority, conception of, in Pauline 
and Petrine Epistles, 42. 

Authorities, Angels of, 166, 

Auxiliaries, use of, in vulgar Greek, 
187, 263. 

Avarice charged against Gnostics and 
Montanists, 273. 

Azazel, 275. 


and 


Babes, in Peter, Paul, and Hebrews, 
STIS rh 
Babylon, 22, 75, 197. 
Balaam, type of covetousness, 283. 
of uncleanness, 332. 
Baptism, in Pastoral Epp., 21. 
in I Peter, .41, 49. 
Apostles did not baptize, 65. 
of proselytes, 71. 
regeneration in, 99. 
different figures for, 164, 
in 2 Peter, 234. 
repentance after, 260. 
Barnabas, 57 sqq., 65, 80. 
Epistle of, quotes St. Matthew’s 
Gospel as Scripture, 241. 


INDICES 


Basilides, pupil of Glaucias the inter- 
preter of Peter, 5, 12. 

Baucalis, church of, at Alexandria, 83. 

Baur, 34, 246. . 

Bede, 6. 

Benediction of God, 16, 96. 

Bereshith Rabba, 163, 276. 

Bernice, 168. 

Bishop, as description and as title, 21, 
49, 150, 185. 

bishops of Jerusalem, 319 sq. 

Bithynia, 68, 73. 

Blindness, cure of, by vicarious suffer- 
ing, 133. 

Blood of Christ, 93, 119. 

Blood-soul, the, 94. 

Body, the One, figure not used by 
Peter, 18, 20. 

Boycotting, against the Roman law, 
27, 137 

Brethren 
60. 

older than our Lord, 315, 317. 

Bristol, in Fox’s time like Corinth, 
46. 

Brotherhood, 49. 

Butler, Bishop, 37, 254, 258. 

Buying, idea of, in doctrine of Atone- 
ment, 118, 234, 272. 


of Lord, known at Corinth, 


Caesar, a human institution, 139. 
Caesarea, prophets at, 44. 

St. Peterat, 55. 
Cain, type of murderer not of sceptic, 
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Cairo, Old, 75. 
Calling, 90, 114, 234, 253, 261. 
Canon, of N.T., 302. 

Canon Law, 55, 61. 
Canonic, as title of Epistles, 2. 
Cappadocia, 68. 
Carlstadt, 315. 
Carpocrates, 239. 

nature of his doctrine, 312. 
Casuistry, not found in N.T., 142. 
Catechism, 127. 
Catholic Epistles, not addressed to 

church at large, 2, 238, 321. 
their treatment in the ALuratori- 
anum, 14. 

and in the Peshito, 245. 
Cephas, meaning of the name, 54, 89. 
Chiliasm, 214, 295. 


| Christian vocabulary, 3. 


origin, form and date of the name, 
35» 49, 179. 


Christology, 35, 109, 158, 235. 
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Church, word not used in Peter, 3. l Deluge, does Peter mean that the whole 


nor in its technical sense in; universe was destroyed ? 293 sq. 
_ Hebrews, 48. ' Demand, the Baptismal, 165. 
Chrysis, 267. Demiurge, the Gnostic, 239. 
Cicero, 137, 144. ' Demons, delight in blood, 94. 


Circumcision, dispute concerning, 41, | Demoniacal possession, 51. 


57: ' Deposits, sacredness of, 182. 

Cities of Plain, 221, 276, 329. Descensus ad Inferos, 10, 11, 13, 163, 

Collection, the great, 61. 170. 

Collections of Epistles, 240. Devil, author of persecution, 192. 

Commandment, used in the singular dispute with Michael, 217, 331. 

for the whole moral law, 287. his sin, 329. 

Compromise made by Council of Jeru- worship of devils, 137. 

salem, 63. Diaspora, 67 sqq. 

Conduct, good, 38. Dickens, Charles, falls occasionally into 

Conscience, 144. blank verse, 228. 

Conservatism of St. Peter, 41, 49. Different types of Christianity, 50. 

Constantine, Novatians and Mon- Disciplinarianism, vili, 37, 48, 74, 234; 

tanists in reign of, 185. and fassim. 

Continuity, 37, 42, 153. Divine Right of kings, idea not to be 

Conversion of St. Paul, 53. found in Peter, 139 sq. 
character of sudden conversions, | Divorce, how treated by St. Peter and 

46. by St. Paul, 43. 

Conviction, its relation to faith, 39. Docetism, 243. 

Corinth, prophecy at, 45. Doxology, Hebrew type of, 96. 
probably visited by St. Peter, 59. Christian types, 175, 195, 304, 
parties at, 61, 64. 343. 

Corrupt text of 2 Peter, 211. Dualism of Epiphanes, 312. 

Court, the Imperial, 84. constant trait of Gnosticism, 239. 

Crimean Inscriptions, 70. Dudael, 275. 


Criminal, not sharply distinguished 
from immoral in Roman law, 140. 


Criticism, method of ancient, 245. Ebionites, 245. 
Crown, 189. Ecstasy, the form of prophecy, 46, 51. 
Ctesiphon, Jews at, 75. Egypt, Babylon in, 75. 
Cyprus, 81. tomb of St. Mark, 83. 
Barnabas in, 83. 
Day of the Lord, 295 sq. 2 Peter thought to have been 
Rabbinic opinions as to its dura- written in, 243. 
tion, 213. Elder, see Presbyter. 
of Judgment, 209, 278, 295, 296. | Election, 90, 234, 261. 
of Christ, 296. Element, 293, 296. 
of Visitation, 138. Eli, Eli, the cry from the Cross, 243. 
great Day, 329. Elkesaites, 245. 
of Eternity; 304. Empedocles, 94. 
Deacon, not mentioned by Peter, 49. | End, 102, 172, 2353 See. Advent, 
Dead Sea, 277. Eschatology, Revelation, Signs. 
Decree of Jerusalem, first monument | Enoch, the Book of, III, 163, 166, 
of Canon Law, 55. 294, 299, 309. 
St, Paul’s attitude towards it, Enthusiasm, 46. 
61. | Epicharmus, 191. 
a compromise, 63. Epictetus, TeOn L772 
probably mark of the Petrine party | Epiphanes, 312. 
at Corinth, 64, 66. Epistles, collections of, 241, 30T. 
Deliverance, 102. Eschatology, favourite theme of pro 
Deluge, a type of Baptism, 164, phecy, 47- 


an instance of judgment, 176. Etacism, 180. 
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Eternity, day of, 304. 
of creation, 240, 292. 
Eucharist, 49, 95. 
Eupolemus of Alexandria, 16. 
Evangelicalism of St. Peter, 39, 40. 
Exaltation of Christ, 121. 
Expectancy, characteristic trait of St. 
Peter, 39, 55, 100. 
Exultation in the midst of suffering, 
102 sqq. 
in the Revelation, 176. 
Ezekiel of Alexandria, 227. 


Faith, Pauline and Petrine view of, 38. 
in 1 Peters 101, 193s 
in 2 Peter, 234, 257. 
in Jude, 325. 

Father, God and Father of Jesus Christ, 

36, 96. 
our Father, 116. 
St. Peter probably a father, 54, 243. 
See also 235, 260. 

Fatherly jurisdiction of Roman magis- 

trates, 140. 
temper of St. Peter, 6. 
Fear, a disciplinarian idea, 37. 
of God, 117, 142, 234. 

Fire, destruction of the world by, 214. 

Flesh, hardly bears an ethical sense in 
I Peter, 4o. 

ethical sense of the word derived 
from the Stoics, 136. 

Foreknowledge, 91, 120, 133. 

Forgery, beginning and end of 1 Peter 
supposed to be a, 79. 

difficulty of, 233. 

Pauline Epistles forged, 240. 

ancient forgeries, 242. 

Petrine forgeries, 243. 

possibly suggested by 2 Pet. i. 
15, 215, 265. 

Fox, George, 37, 46, 286. 

Freedom, differently understood by 
St. Paul, St. Peter, the author of 
Hebrews, and the Antinomians, 42, 
74, 141, 286. 


Gabriel, the archangel, 112, 280. 
Galatia, 68. 3% 
Galilaean dialect of St. Peter, 5. 
Galilee, not under the jurisdiction of 
the Sanhedrin, 25. 
Garland, 178, 189. 
Gentile churches, 62, 72. 
admission of the Gentiles into the 
Church differently regarded by St. 
Peter and St. Paul, 42, 91, 101. 


INDICES 


' Ghost, denotes personality, 40. 


the Holy G., 109, 152, 235. 
ghost of man, 40, 161. 
Glaucias, said to have been employed 
as interpreter by Peter, 5, 12. 
Glaucus, son of Epicydes, 182. 
Glory, the Spirit of, 39, 177- 
Revelation of, 176, 187. 
of the Transfiguration, 254, 266. 
a paraphrase for God, 266. 
glory and suffering, IOI, 177. 
Gnostics, in Hayti, vi. 
belonged to the half- educated 
middle class, 339. 
rejected Fear as a motive, 117. 
Gnostic controversy strengthened 
the hierarchy, 233. 
sects of, 230. 
tampered with Scripture, 242. 
Goodness of God, 115. 
Gorgippia, 70. 
Gospel, relation of 1 Peter to the 
Gospels, 23, 49, 187 
of 2 Peter, 230. 
essence of the, IoT. 
preached to the dead, 162, 170. 
St. Paul’s knowledge of, 53. 
of St. Mark, 82, 206, 213. 
of St. Matthew quoted as Scrip- 
ture in Barnabas, 241. 
date of St. Luke’s, 98. 
of Hebrews, 243. 
of Peter, 243, 248. 
Grace, different conceptions of, 37, 39. 
not same as Light, 42. 
use of the word, 143. 
Greek, vulgar, vi, 3, 105, 108, and 
notes passznt. 
poets quoted in N.T., 141, 227. 
Growth of Christian excellence, 257. 


Harmonising, danger of, 34 
Harrowing of Hell, see Descensus ad 
Lnferos. 
Hayti, Gnosticism in, vi. 
Heavens, the seven, 292. 
Hebraisms, 3, 112, 113, 168, 223, 338. 
ETCresyan2 7) 
Hermas, nature and tests of prophecy 
in, 44, 47. 
Hierarchy, strengthened by Gnostic 
controversy, 233. 
the angelic, 166, 270. 
Hippolytus, Canons of, 282. 
Hiram of Tyre, 16. 
Holiness, Ritschl’s view of, 115. 
imparted by the Spirit, 92. 
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Holy, epithet of Ghost, 111. 
of Christians, 43, 217, 31I. 
of prophets, 270. 
Homer, author of Apocalypse of Peter 
acquainted with, 207. 
Homerism, 228, 283. 
Hope, importance of, in 1 Peter, 39, 
100. 
not in 2 Peter, 235. 
Horace, 137. 
Hospitality, 173. 
Humility, a beautiful robe, 19. 


Iambic rhythm in 2 Peter, 227. 
Idolatry amongst Jews, 169. 
Ignatius, a prophet, 47, 50. 
Ignorance, 24, 114. 
how cured, 133. 
Immanence, a mystic idea, 37, 39, 41. 
Imputation, doctrine of, not in Peter, 
41. 
Incarnation, Ruprecht’s view of the, 
93- 
Inheritance, 100. 
Inherited sin, 41, 234. 
Inner Light, 37; see Grace, Freedom, 
Prophecy. 
Inns, little used in apostolic times, 
173. 
Interpolation, 216. 
Interpreter, office of the, 5. 
St. Peter used an, 5. 
possibly more than one, 199, 247. 
Josephus used Greek scholars to 
correct his style, 6. 
prophecy needs an, 269. 
Intoxication of false prophecy, 112. 
Irving, 240. 


James, St., 52, 58, 62, 65, 317- 
Epistle of, 23, 104, 125, 173, 301. 
Jerusalem, destruction of, 76, 314. 
bishops of, 319. 
Jews, lax morality of, 168. 
idolatry not unknown amongst, 
169. 
Joppa, some suppose I Peter to have 
been written from, 75. 
Josephus used interpreters, 6. 
quoted book of Adam, 215. 
on destruction of the Five Cities, 


277. 

Jubilees, Book of, 117, 166. 

Judaisers, 58, 246. 

Judgment, day of, 209, 
206. 

Juvenal, 137. 


235, 278, 295; 
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King, used of Caesar in the East, 139. 
Kingdom of God, 23. 
of Christ, 262. 
Kiss, 197. 
Knowledge, in St. Paul a mystic 
phrase, 46, 47. 
not so in Peter, 154, 258, 303. 


Lamb, 119. 
Last time, 102; see Day, End, Perse- 
cution. 
Laud, William, a disciplinarian, 37. 
Law, William, 53. 
Law, Pauline and Petrine views of 
the, 41. 
dispute about the, 60. 
doctrine of Epiphanes, 312; see 
Freedom. 
Legion, my name is, 51. 
Leptogenests, 210. 
Letter, not contrasted with spirit by 
Peter, 40. 
Light, the inner, 37. 
grace not light, 42. 
Livia, the columbarium of, 83. 
Lord, use of the title in the N.T., 97- 
in 1 Peter 124, 127, 158. 
in 2 Peter, 236. 
in Jude, 327, 328, 340. 
Lord’s Prayer, 117, 298. 
Luke, date of his Gospel, 98. 


Macrinus, the Emperor, his opinion of 
rescripts, 32. 
Maran, Mari, 97. - 
Marcion taught that the Patriarchs were 
not saved, 13. 
Mark, 63, 74, 80; see Gospel. 
Marriage, 17, 43, 77+ 
Menander, 141, 227. 
Mercy, 99, 349. 
Milk, the food of babes, 43, 125. 
Millennium, 240; see Chiliasm. 
Miltiades, 51. 
Mission, the Pontic, 69, 74- 
the Antiochene, 44. 
Mockers, the, in 2 Peter, 216, 223, 
291, 292. 
Monnica, 151, 153- 
Most High God, of Christ, 9. 
in Crimean Inscriptions, 70. 
Miinzer, 315. 
Muratorianum, 14. 
Mystical names for places, 76. 
Mysticism, vili, 37- 
Myth, different senses of the word, 
265. 
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INDICES 


Name, Christians persecuted for the, 29. | Peter, personal traits in his style, 6. 


above every name, 99. 
of Christ, 176. 
Nazoraean, a Jewish nickname, 35, 179, 
271. 
Nebuchadnezzar, 76. 
Neoplatonism, 138, 160. 
Nero, persecution of, 28. 
Noah, 10, 13, 229, 276. 


Obedience, 39, 92, 113. 

Ocellus Lucanus taught eternity of 
creation probably before time of 
Peter, 240. 

Optative mood, 157, 159. 

Oracles, the Sibylline, 76, 205, 214, 
242, 297. : 

or Adyia in the sense of ‘‘ Scrip- 
tune; cee 7A 

Order of books in the N.T., 2. 

Oswald, King, helped Aidan as inter- 
preter, 6. 

Our God, 221, 251. 


Pamphylia, 69, 73. 
Participle, coupled with verb requiring 
different construction, 105, 138. 
Paschal Lamb, 119. 
Paul, his education, conversion, visions, 
52, 53: 
in Arabia, 56. 
his first visit to Jerusalem, 56. 
the second, 57; the third, 58. 
meeting with Peter at Antioch, 62. 
when recognised as Apostle? 64. 
extent of his labours in Asia, 73. 
Paul and Mark, 81; and Sil- 
vanus, 85. 
his persecutions, 25. 
his encouragement of prophecy, 45. 
his difference from Peter not dog- 
matic, 35 ; but practical, 37. 
mentioned in 2 Peter, 241, 299. 
Pauline Epistles, forged in the Apostle’s 
own lifetime, 240; regarded as 
Scripture, 241; collected, 241. 
words in Jude, 311. 
Payment of clergy, 188. 
of prophets, 51, 274 
Perpetua, 47, 146. 
Persecution in N.T., 25. 
Nero’s, 28. 
Trajan’s, 30. 
caused by the devil, 192, 
Peshito, 13, 245. 
Peter probably used an interpreter, 5. 
possibly more than one, 199, 247. 


especially repetition of words, 225. 
his life, name, character, training, 


4. 

agreed with St. Paul ih dogma, 
35, 67. peas 

differed from him as disciplinarian 
from mystic, 37. 

more evangelical than St. Paul, 
23, 39, 49- 

does not speculate, 41, 262, 293. 

does not speak of Christian pro- 
phecy, 43. 

personal relations with St. Paul, 54. 

at Antioch, 59. 

probably visited Corinth, 59, 62, 
86 


possibly Galatia, 86. 
at Rome, 76, 80, 86. 
did not baptize with his own hands, 
65. 
his * ife, 77; wife and daughter, 
243. 
his personal appearance, 243. 
relations with Mark and Silvanus,. 
80, 84. 
death, 85. 
Petrine party at Corinth, 64. 
Pharisaic mystics, 52, 322. 
Philo of Alexandria, 94, 127, 128, 240. 
Phoenix described by Ezekiel, 227. 
Phrases as marks of date, 211. 
Pilgrimage, 6, 90. 
Planets, 307, 311. 
Pliny, despatch of, to Trajan, 29. 
Plotinus, 149, 160. 
Plutarch, 136. 
Polycarp, how he became a prophet, 50. 
Pontus, 68. 
Portraits of Christ, 243. 
verbal portraits of Peter and of 
Paul, 243. 
Possession, of heathen prophecy, 51. 
Post-apostolic prophecy, 513; see also 
Hermas. 
Predestination, 133. 
Pre-existence of Christ, 109, 120. 
Presbyter, 49. 
in N.T. generally, 182. 
in synagogue, 184. 
Rae spiritual functions, 185, 
187. 
not Degg: a collegiate office, 
189. 
age only in a limited sense a 
qualification, 190, 
how related to bishops, 150, 185, 
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Priesthood, sacrificial, of the brother- 
hood, 134. 
Prophet, in Gospels, 43. 
in Acts, 44. 
form and themes of prophecy, 45, 
50. 
not to be confounded with teacher, 
47. 
tests of false prophets, 51. 
his place in the Church, 184. 
Proselytes, 71. 
Proverbs, 228, 287. 


Rabbi, meaning of the title, 97. 
doctrines of the Rabbis, 94, 163, 
206, 213, 215, 293, 297, 298. 
scorn-names used by the Rabbis, 
283. 
Race, Christians a third, 134. 
Ransom, 118, 120. 
Raphael, the archangel, 112, 280. 
Redemption, 118, 120. 
Regeneration, 21, 99, 122. 
jn the Taurobolium and in Isis- 
worship, 99. 
Repentance after Baptism, 260. 
Repetition of words in 1 and 2 Peter, 


225. 
Republican tendency of Peter, 139. 
Rescripts, effect of, 32. 
Resurrection, doctrine of the, 47, 121, 
ISI, 240, 301. 
Revelation, the form of prophecy, 46, 
8. 
2 of Glory, 176, 187. 
of Jesus Christ, 112. 
related to study and discovery, 
108. 
Revels, nature of conversation at, 168. 
Rhythm, iambic, in 2 Peter, 227. 
Righteousness of God, 115, 250, 252. 
of man, 41, 157, 181, 276. 
Ritschl, Albrecht, 34, 115. 
Rome, meant by Babylon, 76. 
St. Peter in, 80, 87. 
Apocalypse of Leter probably 
written in, 209. 


Sabellianism, 35, 99- 

Sacrifice of Christ, 95, 145, 147, 159. 
of the Church, 129. 

Saints, 43, 325. 

Salvation, see Deliverance. 

Sanctification, 92. 

Sanhedrin, its constitution and juris- 

diction, 25, 184. 

St. Paul not a member of the, 52. 
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Sarah, 229. 
Saviour, 236, 251, 344. 
Scillitan martyrs, 33, 241. 
Scripture, pattern for Christian con- 
versation, 43, 174. 
degrees of inspiration in, 241. 
needs an interpreter, 270. 
Severians, 239. 
Shepherd, of Christ, 43, 149. 
of Christian pastor, 43, 187. 
Signs of the End, 172. 
St. Peter not interested in, 295. 
Silas, Sili, Silvanus, 84. 
Silo, the agricultural term, 274. 
Simon Magus, 51, 66. 
Sin, inherited, 41. 
Sinlessness of Christ, 119. 
Sin-offering, 145, 147, 159 
Slave of Christ, 249. 
Socinianism, 160. 
Son of Man, 23. 
Soul, 40, 311. 
Spirit, 40; see Ghost. 
Sprinkling, 92. 
Stars, 223, 297, 328, 335 
Stoics, 38, 52, 136, 257. 
Stratonicean Inscription, 257. 
Suetonius, 137. 
Suffering and glory the essence of the 
gospel, IIo. 
of Christ, 95, 160. 
value of the believer’s sufferings 
for himself, 167. 
for others, 138, 177. 
a sign that the last time has begun, 
181. 
work of the devil, 192. 
Superlative, use of the, 255, 340. 


Tacitus, 137. 

Talitha cumi, 89. 

Tarsus, 52, 57, 67. 

Taurobolium, 99. 

Teacher, not to be identified with 
prophet, 47. 

Temptation, 40, 103, 278. 

Ten words of creation, 293. 

Theodotion, 19, 93, 132. 

Third race, the Christians a, 134. 

Thymele, 83. 

Trajan, his correspondence with Pliny, 
29. 

Transcendence of God, a leading 
disciplinarian idea, 37, 41. 

Transfiguration, 231. 

Trinity, the Holy, 91, 235. 

Tiibingen School, 34, 246. 
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Type, 164. Virtue, 134, 234, 254, 258. 
Tyre, prophets at, 44. Visitation of God, 138. 
Visions of St. Paul, 53. 
Vatinius, 137. of St. Peter, 55. 
Vaudoux, vi. of prophets, 47, 50. : 
Vengeance, when a duty, 140. Vulgar Greek, vi, 3, 105, 108. 


Vespasian, 76. 
Virgil, influence of, on the author of | Wesley, John, 42, 286. 
the Afocalypse of Peter, 207. Works, good, 38, 322. 


Ji, LATIN WORDS AND PHRASES. 


alieni speculator, 178. leno, 178. 
arbiter testament, 331. magnalia, 135. 
benedictus, benedicendus, 96. manu tentans, 260. 
christianus, 137. mathematicus, 178, 
coercitto, 30. mediae, 200. 
cognitio, 31. mundus, 152. 
comissari, 168. nomen ipsunt, 29 Sq. 
conscientia, 144. occultus, 51. 
contumacia, 30. ornatus, 152. 
conuersatio, 116, patrimonium, 100. 
cultus, 152. ponentes faciem deorsum, 51. 
de plano, 140. praestolantes, 307. 
decur, 83. renatus, 99. 
dies trae, 215. rex, 140. 
cffundi in, 332. Sacer, Sanctus, 122, 134, 
elementum, 297. salutaris, 50. 
familia, famuli, 142. sane, 14. 
flagitia, 29, 31, 137. somnium, 330. 
hereditas, 100. Sullani et simm., 170 
histrio, 178. taurobolium, 99. 
hoc nomine, 180, | cempestiua conutuia, 282. 
honestus, 136. ustio, 12. 
tudex damnatur cum nocens absoluitur, 

160, 


III. GREEK WORDS AND PHRASES, 


aor pioemlokomos, 177. | dvrirvmov, 164. 
dpapdvTwos, 189. dvwbev, 99. 

apaprla, 41. amoylyvecbat, 148. 
duves, 119. amoNvTpwots, 118. 

Piigle domtNos, 119. GpeTh, dperal, 135, 254. 
Vv, 5. 

dvayevvay, 99. Bactdevov, 134. 

avagpépev, 147. BactXevs, 139. 


advaxvots, 169. Bidcat, 167. 


III. GREEK WORDS AND PHRASES 


yada, 127. 
ywOots, 154, 258, 303. 
YPduua, 40. 


did, 5, 163, 195, 293. 
didBodos, 192. 
Staxplverat, 331, 340. 
didvown, 41. 

Soxlutov, 103. 


éyxou.Botobat, 190. 
€Ovos, 134. 

elds, construction of, 194. 
els, 100, 196. 

édmlfew, 112, 153. 

év XpicT@, 159, 198. 
évvoia, 41. 

€&épayua, 288. 

éouvcla, 17, 21, 166. 
éemepwrnua, 165. 
émidupla, 41. 
émikd\upma, I41. 
émioxotros, 49, 150, 188. 
émrehetoOat, 194. 
épauvay, 107. 
evNoyntés, 16, 96. 
evpeOjvat, 104. 


TYELMV, 140. 


6€uts, 169. 
Opdbvot, 17. 


%Svos, 150, 254, 269, 291, 303. 


lepevs, 134. 
wa, 4. 


Katpos, 102, 192. 

kaxla, 125. 

kaxomrotds, 136, 140. 
kane, 114. 

Kanvmrev, 173. 
xaTaBorn, 120. 
KavoovpLevos, 297. 

KAfpor, 188. 

KAnpovou.la, 100. 

Kbowos, 40, 152, 193, 294. 
«upla, 77. 

Kuptos, 97, 124, 127, 158. 


Abyia, 174. 

RoylferPat, 195. 

Abyor diddvar, dmrodiSévat, 170. 
AUrpov, 118. 
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paKdpios, 157. 
paprus, 78, 186. 
Hm, 105. 


Nafwpaios, 35. 


Eeviferbar, 169, 176. 
Evrov, 147. 


dvouia, 176, 180. 
ov, 105. 


mapadddvat, 146. 
mapabnKkn, 182. 
mapakvmrTey, III. 
TapecedUnoayv, 325. 
mapéxoraots, 51. 
mapokia, 118. 
meipaomos, 103. 
mepl, 145, 159. 
mepiéxew, 130. 
mlatis, 38, 122, 193. 
mwioTos, 121. 
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mvedua, 40, 92, 109, III, 128, 152. 


Tov, 149, 187. 
mpeaBvTepos, 182, 190. 
TpopmapTuper Oar, 107. 


pdvricua, -wos, 7, 92. 


adpé, 40, 136. 
oKevos, 154. 
ouveldnots, 144. 
awfew, cwrnpia, 101. 


raxvypados, 6. 
tplrov yévos, 134. 


bmép, 145, 159. 
danpérns, 80. 
BYworos Oeds, 9, 70. 
dmoypapj.ds, 145. 
Sroypageus, 5. 
Urotumdvew, 145. 


pradedgia, 123. 
pidrdéevos, 173. 
puso, 141. 


xalpev, 88. 
xapts, 39, 113, 143, 155, 194- 
XA piopa, 39, 173- 


Puxt, puxiKos, 40, 107, 149, 339- 


ws, 4, 141, 154, 174, 176. 
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SPECIMEN PAGE 
320 DEUTERONOMY 


XXIX.-XXX. Moses Third Discourse. Ista 
Sormally called upon to enter into the uit 
nomic Covenant. 


The Deuteronomic Code ends with c. 28. C. 29-30 is of 
the nature of a supplement, insisting afresh upon the funda- 
mental principle of the Code, viz. devotion to Jehovah, and 
calling upon Israel to yield loyal allegiance to it. The 
discourse falls naturally into three parts. In the first, 
Moses, after referring to what Jehovah has done for Israel 
(29!8@), reminds them that the purpose for which they are 
now assembled together is that they may enter solemnly into 
covenant with Him, and warns them afresh of the disastrous 
consequences, including national ruin and exile, which a lapse 
into idolatry will inevitably entail (29%289°) ; in the second, 
imagining the threatened exile to have taken place, he promises 
that even then, if Israel sincerely repents, Jehovah will again 
receive it into His favour, and restore it to the land of promise 
(301-10); in the third, he sums up, in brief but forcible words, 
the two alternatives placed before Israel, life and happiness 
on the one side, death and misfortune on the other, and 
adjures the nation to choose wisely between them (30!)-?9). 

In these chapters, the connection is sometimes imperfect, esp. between 
301? and gol" (see on zo!) ; several words and phrases occur, not other- 
wise found in Dt. (Dillm. notes Sawa 298), ndx oath, imprecation, 29": 13-18 
19, 20(12, 14. 19. 20. 21) 207, ¢dol-blocks and detestations 29°07), w 45 291708), mane 
stubbornness 29'8 0%), Fx jy and nbd 29! @, Aynd wato evil 29% 2), o»mbnn sick- 
nesses 297! (**) Ae: the covenant 2974 5), wni pluck up 2977 8), man drive 
away 304; and the phrases 295 (6)>- 17 (18)b. 18 (9)b) ; and the points of contact 
with Jeremiah are more numerous than usual. A question thus arises, 
whether the text is throughout in its original order, and whether it is 
entirely by the same hand as the body of Dt.: see the Introduction, § 4. 

XXIX. 1-8 (2-9). Moses reminds the Israelites of all that 
Jehovah has wrought for them, from the time of their deliver- 
ance from Egypt, founding upon it a renewed exhortation to 
obey the words of the covenant.—The paragraph is a recapitu- 
lation of the substance of earlier parts of Dt., stated largely 
in the same phraseology.—l (2). And Moses called unto all 
Israel (11), and said unto them] exactly as 51.— Ye (emph.) have 


SPECIMEN PAGE 
238 THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO S. LUKE [ VIII. 54, 55. 


This laying hold of her hand and the raised voice (€pwrvnoev) are 
consonant with waking one out of sleep, and the two may be 
regarded as the means of the miracle. Comp. and contrast through- 
out Acts ix. 36-42. 

‘H mats, éyepe. “Arise, get up,” not “awake.” Mt. omits 
the command ; Mk. gives the exact words, Zalitha cumt. For the 
nom. with the art. as voc. see on x. 21, xviii. 11, 13. For ébwrygev 
comp. ver. 8, xvi. 24. 

5D. éméotpeev 75 rvedpa aitys. There can be no doubt that 
the Evangelist uses the phrase of the spirit returning to a dead 
body, which is the accurate use of the phrase. Only the beloved 
physician makes this statement. In LXX it is twice used of a 
living man’s strength reviving ; of the fainting Samson (Judg. 
xv. 19), and of the starving Egyptian (1 Sam. xxx. 12). Note that 
Lk. has his favourite tapaxp%ma, where Mk. has his favourite 
evGvs ; and comp. ver. 44, V. 25; XVlll. 43, XXIl. 60. 

Siératev adth SoOjvat payeiv. This care of Jesus in command- 
ing food after the child’s long exhaustion would be of special 
snterest to Lk. In their joy and excitement the parents might 
have forgotten it. The charge is somewhat parallel to éwxev abrov 
TH pyrpr adrod (vil. 15) of the widow’s son at Nain. In each case 
He intimates that nature is to resume its usual course : the old ties 
and the old responsibilities are to begin again. 

56. tapiyyyetdev adtots pydevi eimeiv TO yeyovds. The command 
has been rejected as an unintelligible addition to the narrative. 
No such command was given at Nain or at Bethany. The object 
of it cannot have been to keep the miracle a secret. Many were 
outside expecting the funeral, and they would have to be told why 
no funeral was to take place. It can hardly have been Christ’s 
intention in this way to prevent the multitude from making a bad 
use of the miracle. This command to the parents would not have 
attained such an object. It was given more probably for the 
parents’ sake, to keep them from letting the effect of this great 
blessing evaporate in vainglorious gossip. To thank God for it at 
home would be far more profitable than talking about it abroad. 


IX. 1-50. Zo the Departure for Jerusalem. 


This is the last of the four sections into which the Ministry in 
Galilee (iv. 14-ix. 50) was divided. It contains the Mission of the 
Twelve (1-9), the Feeding of the Five Thousand (10-17), the 
Transfiguration (28-36), the Healing of the Demoniac Boy (37-43) 
and two Predictions of the Passion (18-27, 43-50). 


1-9. The Mission of the Twelve and the Fears of Herod. Mt. 
x, 1-15; Mk. vi. 7-11. Mt. is the most full. Lk. gives no note 
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